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/w  this  complicated,  subject  1  am  sensible  many  things  I 
have  advanced  may  be  liable  to  cavil  and  objections  from  persons 
of  differejtt  vjays  of  thinking;  but  if^  instead  of  condemning  my 
essay  where  amiss  he  will  assist  in  amending  itj  we  may  all 
johr  hayid  in  handj  if  not  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  Majesty^  the  enlightenment  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.’^ 

Petty. 
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PART  I. 


The  Day  has  come  for  this  nation  to  reset  ParneWs  clarion 
call  to  its  farmers,  to  kee-p  a  limfePs  grip  upon  its  INDUSTRIES."''' 

To  the  end  of  his  days  Mitchel  remained  the  foe  of  humbug 
no  matter  what  its  garb.  When  he  enquired  if  humanity  had 
not  enough  crimes  already  to  its  charge  that  the  Benevolists  and 
Human-progress  people  should  invent  each  other,  he  was 
genuinely  astonished  that  ''  in  a  land  of  liberty  ^  a  man  was 
supposed  to  conceal  unpopular  opinions  — ARTHUR  GRIFFITH. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


THE  CHEVALIER  DERMOT  IDAHO  S.  HEGARTY 
UNSHEATHES  THE  SWORD. 


The  Chevalier  was  taking  a  party  to  one  of  the  race 
tracks  that  surround  the  city.  I  had  before  me  a  day 
of  complete  leisure.  There  were  forty  things  that  I 
might  do,  yet  by  one  of  those  strange  whims  that 
sometimes  determine  the  whole  course  of  our  lives — it 
determined  nothing  for  me  beyond  a  pleasant  memory—— 
I  decided  to  spend  it  in  Ring  send,  that  ancient  village 
(within  the  city)  long  associated  in  my  mind  with  tar» 
bottles  of  rum,  rowlocks,  and  all  manner  of  delicious 
things. 

There  are  many  curious  rings  in  Ireland — I  speak 
geographically  —  Ringaphuka,  Ringaskiddy,  Ringago^ 
nagh,  the  bridge  of  rings  at  Lisdoonvarna,  but  it  must 
be  agreed  that  Ringsend  is  the  most  curious.  The 
ordinary  citizen,  the  philologists  notwithstanding,  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  a  ring  had  no  end.  However, 
as  I  was  saying,  I  decided  upon  spending  the  day  at 
Ringsend.  Now  it  would  take  many  days  in  which  to 
exhaust,  many  pages  in  which  to  retell,  the  interest  of 
Ringsend.  My  reason,  and  the  only  one,  for  mention¬ 
ing  it  here  is  this. 

I  had  got  down  off  the  tram  at  the  point  where  the 
road  or  street  narrows.  Possibly  you  are  familiar  with 
the  sensation;  but,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  stranger,, 
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out  for  a  day’s  pleasure  in  a  place  such  as  Ringsend, 
where  everyone  around  is  engaged  on  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  living,  getting  down  off  a  tram  is  apt  to  be  a 
disconcerting  experience.  There  is  the  tram  itself.  If 
I  possessed  a  sufficiency  of  money  no  consideration  on 
earth  would  induce  me  to  board  a  tram.  It  reeks  with 
the  inhospitality  of  humanity;  but  that  is  not  my 
objection  to  it.  If  you  did  not  board  it,  you  would 
escape  the  indignity  of  having  to  descend  from  it;  of 
having  to  watch  its  malign  influence,  your  thumbed 
coppers  in  its  maw,  disappear  in  a  hurricane  of  noise 
and  vulgarity. 

As  the  tram  disappeared,  my  first  sensation  was  one 
of  great  sorrow  for  myself.  The  promise  of  the  morning 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  air  had  become  chill,  and 
now  that  I  was  here  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  where 
to  go,  which  way  to  turn.  I  was  in  fact  at  a  loose,  if 
not  the  ring’s,  end.  There  was  not  even  a  Garda  in 
sight.  I  was  like  a  hound  looking  around  for  the  hunts¬ 
man,  whom  he  knows  should  have  been  there  at  the 
head  of  his  pack.  Suddenly  a  face  popped  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  roadway  not  ten  yards  from  where  I 
stood.  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  run.  It  seemed  miracu¬ 
lous.  At  first  only  the  shaggy  appearance  of  it  made 
any  impression  on  me.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
contrivances  we  call  jack-in-the-box.  Then  looking 
again  it  attracted,  and  finally  fascinated  me.  It  was 
an  open,  good-humoured,  full-bearded,  grand-looking 
face.  Its  owner  was  evidently  working  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  on  drains,  gas,  telephones,  something  or 
other  belonging  to  the  great  city.  Suddenly  the  man 
appeared  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  benevolence. 

Crossing  over,  ‘‘  I  wonder,”  I  said,  speaking  down 
to  him,  ”  if  you  could  tell  me — I  am  a  stranger — isn’t 
there  'an  Irishtown  somewhere  about  here,  in  Rings¬ 
end?” 
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He  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  short  pipe. 

Right  you  are,  mate,’*  he  answered  cheerily — “  puff 
— you’re  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  We’re  all  Irish 
here — puff — and  the  captain’s  name  is  Murphy.” 

That  is  the  whole  reminiscence.  There  is  neither  a 
duke  nor  a  detective  in  it.  I  recall  the  reply  because  it 
just  happens  to  fit  like  a  nest  of  boxes  into  what  I  want 
to  say.  I  do  not  understand  public  affairs,  but  I  accept 
for  truth  the  definition  that  ”  a  government  is  a  good 
government  in  proportion  as  it  frees  men  from  penury.” 
That,  however,  is  a  mere  general  principle.  You  only 
begin  to  touch  public  affairs  when  you  question  whether 
in  ”  building  roads  on  the  top  of  bogs,  and  taking 
handfuls  of  earth  to  make  fences  around  nothing,”  a 
government  is  taking  a  definite  step  to  destroy  poverty, 
or  merely  putting  a  muzzle  on  the  brute.  But  perhaps 
this  illustration  is  defective.  Such  an  enquiry  might 
divorce  logic  from  government,  and  divorce  is  forbidden 
altogether  by  the  law. 

Suppose  then,  being  all  Irish  whatever  the  captain’s 
name,  that  we  sit  in  say  around  the  forest,  and  examine 
whether  we  could  construct  'anything  out  of  it  of  value, 
anything  that  would  permanently  liberate  ”  the  finest 
of  our  race  ”  from  the  stigma  that  rests  upon  them  of 
their  poverty.  Though  hard  words  break  no  bones  we 
need  not  use  hard  words — only  honest  ones — and  if  a 
friendly  stranger  come  along  why  we  can  widen  the 
circle,  we  can  let  him  see  that  we  were  not  the  first 
men  made.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  some  of 
us  have  not  as  much  land  as  would  sod  a  lark.  But  does 
that  matter?  There  is  a  type  of  person— proverbs  his 
stock-in-trade-— who  will  insist  that  the  shoemaker  should 
stick  to  his  last,  meaning  that  a  peasant  in  the  toga 
of  Cicero,  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  mantle  of  Elizabeth,  a  great 
divine  in  the  vesture  of  Joseph’s  coat,  cut  but  a  sorry 
figure.  I  fear  this  sort  of  proverb-monger  must  be 
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himself  a  sorry  student  of  history.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  us  will  only  qualify  as  landed  proprietors  when  the 
Great  Undertaker  comes  for  us,  but  it  was  all  the  land 
to  which  the  inkle-weavers  were  heirs. 

Yet,  sitting  close  together,  Limerick  or  Cork,  no  men 
ever  did  better  work.  That  proverb  of  the  shoemaker, 
if  we  could  find  out  about  its  origin,  was  probably  the 
invention  of  some  bad  baron.  All  legerdemain  of  the 
tongue  is  to  be  barred.  We  will  just  sit  close  in  like 
the  inkle-weavers  around  the  forest,  and  if  it  happen — 
as  such  things  do^ — that  an  odd  man  should  mix  his 
metaphors,  let  it  be  the  signal  to  pass  round  the  spirit 
of  fellowship  :afresh,  call  the  bill  “  ignoramus,’’  and 
keep  the  zest  of  a  tremendous  trifle  going.  A  trifle 
saved  Rome  to  the  world  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

There  remains  the  chevalier.  May  I  be  granted 
permission  to  acknowledge  here,  that  I  owe  whatever 
of  spirit  there  may  be  in  this  book  to  Dermot  Idaho 
S.  Hegarty,  Chevalier  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
once  famous  financier  of  the  middle  west. 

It  was  in  mid-ocean  that  I  first  met  him.  I  was 
homeward  bound  from  New  York.  It  was  April.  Wind 
from  the  north,  three  points  hurricane  and  one  fresh — 
or  the  other  way  about  according  to  view-point — ice¬ 
bergs  in  it,  the  sea  all  false  antitheses,  confused  hills 
and  valleys.  I  was  shivering,  spread-out  on  a  deck 
chair,  fearful  to  go  below;  keeping,  as  hunting  men  I 
believe  say,  my  whipper-in  back;  gazing  now  down  into 
the  ocean,  now  up  into  what  I  believed  was  the  sky. 
The  promenade  deck  was  deserted.  I  was  the  only 
living  thing  observable  on  it.  Suddenly  into  the  midst 
of  its  desolation  I  was  conscious  that  a  second  human 
being  had  been  projected.  Cautiously  I  brought  my 
head  around.  A  medium-sized,  thick-set  man,  with  a 
hard,  square,  common-looking  face  framed  in  black- 
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black  clothes  below,  black  hair  above,  had  just  turned 
and  was  coming  towards  me.  It  was  the  chevalier,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  America.  He  was  a  total 
stranger  to  me.  I  had  never  even  heard  of  him,  but 
he  held  my  gaze  now.  The  inability  of  the  vessel  to 
upset  him  left  the  portion  of  my  mind  that  was  still 
working  numbed.  I  would  have  given  all  his  wealth 
to  be  on  dry  land. 

He  dropped  into  a  deck  chair  beside  me,  and  in  some 
way  eluding  the  half-gale  lit  a  cigar.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  a  friendship  that  extended  over  a 
dozen  years.  It  was  the  well-head  from  which  flowed 
.  .  .  .  but  there;  I  am  already  first  man  out.  Metaphors 
may  not  be  mixed.  Minerals  must  only  be  spoken  of 
geologically;  fishes,  ichthyologically;  the  forest,  botani- 
cally.  All  mixed  metaphors  pay  forfeit.  The  cup  of 
healing  goes  round  again. 

Of  the  chevalier  another  word.  His  grandfather  had 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America.  His  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  rigid  Congregationalist  farmer  from 
Vermont,  was  of  the  stock  of  those  strong,  vital  bodies 
who  have  built  up  what  is  still  the  most  old-fashioned 
country  of  the  world;  the  real  land,  behind  its  mammoth 
cities,  that  we  think  about  when  we  speak  of  America. 
The  chevalier  himself  might  have  been  one  of  the  103 
who  landed  from  that  famous  vessel  long  ago  in  Plymouth 
Bay,  but  for  the  accident  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  fierce 
Roman.  I  do  not  believe  he  had  any  designs  on  the 
more  ambitious  dignity  of  count,  or  anything  like  that. 
It  was  just  his  nature  to  be  fierce. 

A  monologue — for  I  only  punctuated  his  remarks — 
will  help  my  meaning.  It  was  two,  perhaps  nearer  to 
three,  years  ago,  just  in  fact  before  the  reverse  of 
fortune  that  sent  him  back  to  recommence  all  over  again 
the  contest  of  life.  He  was  holding  forth  on  one  of 
his  favourite  themes,  those  illustrious  spirits  of  the 
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remote  past  of  Ireland,  whose  memory  he  claimed  was 
the  source  of  whatever  strength  was  in  her  to-day; 
discoursing  in  that  way  of  his,  which  always  made  me 
think  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Suddenly  he  swung  around  to  the  present.  His  eyes 
snapped  hre.  He  leaned  forward,  his  plain  face  illumined 
by  beaut}^ 

“Davidson,”  he  said,  “your  people  give  me  low 
blood-pressure.  Is  it  your  notion  you’ll  be  eating 
chopped  diamonds  for  breakfast  food,  if  you  get  the 
cinch  on  unity.  Let  the  north-east  alone,  sonny.  They’re 
damp.  Let  them  develop  that  piece  of  the  greensward 
that  they’ve  got,  until  you  pull  the  tremolo  stop  out  of 
your  population,  until  it  touches  the  ten  million  mark. 
You  don’t  sign  a  ring  of  Pussyfoots  on  the  board  of  a 
new  distiller}'.  It  isn’t  big  business.  Drop  it.  Plant 
your  forests.  Do  something  to  achieve  on  your  own 
account  at  least  economic  freedom.  Stand  out  from 
the  crowd.  Nationalise  energy.  Take  beauty  and 
prosperity  b}^  the  hand  and  lead  them  to  the  old  country. 
Put  on  the  mantle  of  a  crusader.  Make  your  land  safe 
for  her  posterity'.  ” 

Sometimes,  despite  medical  opinion  on  my  arteries,  I 
think  that  they  have  begun  to  show  the  first  symptoms. 
Instances  of  ossification  are  numerous,  even  in  the  early 
thirties. 

“  Chevalier,”  said  I,  when  my  amazement  allowed  of 
speech  at  aU,  “you  don’t  know  Ireland.  You  are  an 
American  citizen.  You  come  over  here  for  a  few  months 
at  a  time,  until  the  moonlight  in  fact  gets  you.  Then 
off  with  you  again.  Words  that,  to  use  your  own  way 
of  putting  it,  might  be  just  a  breezy  lay-off  coming 
from  you,  take  on  -a  different  significance  if  used  by  a 
person  living  here.  This  is  a  land  where  words  are 
looked  into,  where  men  are  paid  big  salaries  to  look  into 
them.  Whatever  about  the  safety  of  posterity,  it  would 
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be  safe  in  Kilmainham  Jail  probably  for  that  crusader. 
The  forest  is  all  right.  You  have  me  hog-tied  there; 
but  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  is  suf&ciently  near  for  me 
to  the  crusades.” 

He  smiled  indulgently;  for  he  was  in  one  of  his 
particular  good  humours. 

”  My  mother  used  to  say  to  us,  when  we  were  growing 
up,  ‘  Dermot,  Sarah,  Anastatia  ’ — w’hichever  happened 
of  us — ‘  if  there’s  anything  to  be  done,  do  it.  The 
questioning  and  talking  can  come  after.’  Another  time 
we  may  discuss  that  ambulance.  WTien  you  touch 
history  you’re  on  my  home  ground.  But  the  forest  now 
is  the  thing  to  be  done.  Quit  talk  and  do  it.  Bring 
out  a  book  on  it.  There’s  diamonds  in  it;  but  it  makes 
hearts  trumps.  Stuff  truth,  not  half-truths,  into  it. 
Make  the  wind  shake  the  barlev  through  it.  Carrv  it 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tasselled  com.  Put  love  and  hate 
into  it  if  you  fancy.  They  are  movers  of  men.  I  state 
my  opinions  good  and  clear,  I  hope.  I  have  never  held 
an  option  on  that  parable  of  the  publican.  The  good 
citizen  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  But  put 
caviare,  put  your  soul  into  it,  and  do  something  for  the 
old  land  while  the  jazz-time  is  in  your  blood.  Make  her 
safe  for  the  children  of  the  old  stock.  The  others  will 
cash  in  all  right.  Out  west,  we  say  that  sheep  can  tell 
before  the  wind  shifts  a  point.  It’s  identical  with 
bozos.” 

“Would  it  sell?”  said  I  cautiously. 

“  Like  the  bible  in  Spain.  If  it  isn’t  suppressed, 
you’U  make  a  fortune  out  of  it.” 

Poor  Chevalier!  Eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
spelliag  of  a  name.  The  one  most  he  had  trusted  in  the 
whole  world,  false !  and  he  might  ascend — if  he  could — 
to  heights  undreamt  when  youth  was  the  companion  of 
his  elbow. 

“  If  you  figure  to  yoke  your  triumphal  chariot  to 
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white  panthers/’  he  had  said,  to  lead  the  Christian 
nations  round  that  old  acropolis  men  call  Prosperity,  put 
the  young  plants  of  the  forest  to  bed  in  the  old  land.” 

That  was  the  chevalier.  One  moment  he  was  a  wasp 
in  a  poked  nest ;  the  next  like  a  pay-day  at  each  end 
of  the  week.  He  vibrated  you.  But  one  of  the  hard 
things  in  the  task  he  set  me,  and  they  were  many,  has 
been  that  the  truest  race  of  men  whom  it  can  be  the 
good  fortune  of  any  man  to  have  lived  amongst,  the 
working  farmer  of  Ireland,  must  be  hurt.  Some  people 
will  tell  you  that  you  might  hit  him  on  the  chin  with  a 
sledge  hammer  and  only  hurt  your  own  hand.  Do  not 
believe  them.  They  are  what  the  chevalier  calls  whiffle- 
dingers.  But  if  he  must  be  hurt,  he  will  be  hurt  by  me 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  barest  exigency  that  an  un¬ 
impassioned  examination  of  a  great  subject  exacts. 

”  I  am  not  dealing  with  character,  Davidson,”  said 
the  chevalier,  ”  that  is  not  the  change  to  be  taken  out 
of  my  use  of  the  word  best.  But  here  and  now  I  repeat, 
the  best  farmers  that  you’ve  got  on  this  island — a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  ’em — haven’t  enough  dollars  between  the 
lot  to  grub  themselves  on  sowbelly.” 

”  Sowbelly,”  I  repeated  after  him  mechanically. 

”  Yep.  Know  why?  Help  yourself  to  another  libation 
and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  That  quarter  of  a  million  souls 
with  their  families,  the  backbone  of  your  race,  starve 
upon  the  rocky  divides  between  your  fertile  plains;  upon 
stone  pastures  every  rood  of  which  should  be  under 
lumber.  You  cannot  save  a  nation  after  seven  hundred 
years  by  juggling  like  Don  Antonio  with  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Waters  of  the  Mississippi!  I  don’t  like  to 
trust  myself  with  speech;  but  look  abroad.  Take  any 
country  that  you  have  a  fancy  for — Italy.  She’s  some 
nation-beater.  Are  you  unaware  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  Italy?  Are  you  blind  to  that  prospectus? 
Take  Holland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  almost  any 
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damn  land.  Study  the  nationalisation  of  man  and  money 
power  in  those  countries.  Then  figure  the  contrasts  in 
on  your  own  top-soil.  The  difference  is  the  answer 
why  you’re  the  horrible  example;  why  you’re  germ 
ridden;  why  your  youth  are  on  the  payroll  of  humanity.” 

The  tone  of  challenge  withered.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  at  times  I  was  fearfully  angry  with  him?  Yet  in 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  I  was  listening  to  him  again, 
reduced  to  impotence.  He  was  like  a  majestic  battery 
of  guns,  smashing  down  the  word-jugglers,  incorruptible. 
In  the  end,  gradually,  by  logic  of  facts,  I  came  to  accept 
him;  came,  as  these  pages  are  the  testing-ground,  to 
relax.  He  had  me  whipsawed. 

“Acquire  the  land,  all  you  want  of  it,  suitable  for 
trees,  Davidson;  the  forest  is  a  provider  of  direct  and 
supplementary  employment.  Where  necessary  trans¬ 
plant  the  small  occupier.  Arm  the  state  with  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  Annex  the  essential  acres,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them.  The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  is  the  candidate  you’ve  got  to  run. 
The  rest  are  outfielders.  As  to  your  ranchers — ranchers 
are  not  composed  entirely  of  the  brains  of  a  nation. 
They  don’t  push  over  any  big  smoke  except  their  own. 
You  have  the  numbers,  and  so  the  law.  Convert  your 
fertile  plains  to  the  business  that  nature  set  them  there 
for,  to  agriculture.  The  only  thing  they  grow  to-day 
worth  while  that’s  national  is  irrational.” 

“How  irrational?”  I  asked;  for  he  had  stirred  me 
this  time  definitely.  “  What  might  be  the  national  thing 
worth  while  that  our  fertile  lands  grow  irrationally?” 

“  Unfinished  beef!”  he  exploded,  almost  yelled  at  me. 
‘  ‘  Worse  than  the  poison  dope  of  the  brewer  and  distiller. 
Bullocks!  the  horned  beasts  without  power  to  procreate; 
all  right  perhaps  for  brown-skinned  dagos,  for  peons 
on  the  pampas  of  the  Uruguay.  That  loathsome  beast, 
Davidson,  breathes  corruption.  Had  the  angel  Gabriel 
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been  scheduled  for  juggling  that  traffic  on  the  water¬ 
front,  his  place  to-day  would  be  alongside  that  trium¬ 
virate  who  drive  their  limousines  through  hell.” 

I  drew  in  my  breath.  ”  You  don’t  say - ” 

”  I  do,”  he  cut  in.  “I  say  it  with  antiphons  and 
church  organs.”  He  had  risen  to  go.  Suddenly  his 
pressure  lowered,  his  voice  dropped  into  a  solemn  key. 
The  stature  of  the  man  seemed  to  grow.  ”  Look  here,” 
he  said,  ”  don’t  be  annoyed  with  me.  I’m  not  saying 
it’s  mutual;  but  I  will  never  stab  you  in  the  back.  I’m 
just  fond  of  you;  and  I  don’t  like  it,  when  I  see  you 
figure  as  a  freckled  guy  with  hayseed  sticking  in  your 
fair  hair.  The  trouble  with  you  people,  Davidson,  is 
that  you  are  too  big.  You  are  like  elephants.  You 
hear  everything,  but  you  can  see  nothing.  You  frame 
that  you  love,  not  yourselves,  but  your  country.  Good. 
Then — it  is  my  last  word — if  you  want  ever  to  get  her 
there  with  both  feet,  to  buy  gold  hre-tried,  to  pack  her 
yearnings  in  a  cold-proof  box;  if  you  mean  to  make  her 
prosperous  and  unpopular,  to  hand  on  the  torch  which 
is  your  trust,  drop  tomfoolery  and  plant  your  forests. 
The  forest  bids  on  your  requirements,  my  son.  There 
is  no  wire-worm  in  its  wheat.  Its  fruits  don’t  fail. 
Its  markets  are  like  a  Kentucky  nigger’s  tongue — 
inexhaustible.  House  them,  Davidson;  and,  for  the 
love  of  Mike!  unload  yourselves  of  them  beasts.  ^They 
are  excess  baggage  of  the  worst  kind.  Asphyxiate 
them.  Do  what  you  like  with  them;  but  blot  them  off 
the  fair  face  of  a  great  country.  Only  a  real  Ham 
cures  that  sort  of  bacon.” 

There  you  have  the  chevalier  as  for  so  many  years 
I  knew  and  loved  him,  a  man  whose  eyebrows  made  a 
mark  upon  his  face.  And  though  our  sole  interest  in 
these  pages  is  with  the  forest — and  whatever  affects 
the  well-being  of  the  forest — there  is  one  type  of  grazier 
(in  the  opinion  of  many  not  the  most  harmful  type),  the 
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hill-grazier,  who  cuts  right  across  it;  who  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  dealt  with  here. 

It  is  the  year  1920.  Lord  Lovat,  among  the  leading, 
if  not  the  premier  authority  on  silviculture  in  Britain,  is 
addressing  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Empire 
Forestry  Association.  “  Continental  experience,”  he 
says,  ”  shows  that  during  the  planting  period  100  acres, 
and  during  the  productive  period  50  acres,  of  forestry 
land  give  employment  to  one  man.  Hill-grazing  gives 
employment  to  one  man  out  of  every  2,000  acres.” 

Not  very  startling;  yet  the  contrast  is  more  surprising 
than  might  at  first  appear.  The  economic  forest  area 
of  Ireland  (and  unless  otherwise  stated,  for  convenience, 
wherever  the  word  Ireland  is  used  throughout  this  book 
the  i3-i6ths  forming  a  separate  political  entity  is  meant) 
its  minimum  economic  area  will  be  discovered  to  lie 
between  the  two  and  three  million  acre  parallel;  for  easy 
reference  a  definite  area  of  two  million  acres  being  taken 
as  the  specific  instance.  Not  all  of  these  two  million 
acres  would  represent  hill  forests;  but  for  elucidation 
of  what  I  will  call  the  Lovat  contrast,  regard  them  so. 
The  figures  that  follow  refer  only  to  the  numbers  engaged 
in  the  actual  work  of  afforestation.  They  touch  no 
more  than  the  merest  fringe  of  the  employment  given 
by  the  forest.  In  the  specific  instance  then,  when  pro¬ 
duction  is  reached,  the  number  of  men  engaged  on  forest 
service  alone  works  out  at  40,000.  The  same  area 
grazed  would  give  employment  to  2,000  mount ainy-men 
— the  term  is  used  strictly  in  its  descriptive  sense — 
whose  occupational  value  to  the  nation  is  represented  by 
”  two  or  three  pounds  of  mutton  and  less  than  one 
pound  of  wool  per  acre.” 

Says  Evelyn:  ”  Since  it  is  certain  and  admissible  that 
aU  arts  and  artizans  whatsoever  must  fail  and  cease  if 
there  were  no  timber  and  wood  in  a  nation  (for  he  that 
shall  take  his  pen  and  begin  to  set  down  what  art. 
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mystery  or  trade  belonging  in  any  way  to  human  life 
would  be  maintained  and  exercised  without  wood  will 
quickly  find  that  I  speak  no  paradox)  I  say,  when  this 
shall  be  well  considered  it  would  appear  that  we  had 
better  be  without  gold  than  without  timber.”  “  Weighty 
words,”  says  Lord  Lovat,  ”  and  if  we  accept  them, 
as  we  must  accept  them,  the  question  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is,  are  we  as  a  unit  of  civilisation  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  preserve  the  great  heritage  of  timber 
to  which  we  have  succeeded?” 

Ireland  has  no  heritage.  Dwelling  like  Tyre,  the 
city  of  beauty,  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  her  heritage, 
one  thousand  million  pounds  of  it,  was  laid  in  ruins. 
It  was  the  grief  of  a  whole  people  that  was  in  Ireland 
that  day.  A  very  little  I  tell  about  it  later.  To-day 
only  the  land  remains.  But  that  remainder  is  still 
adequate;  for  while  a  people  possess  their  land,  and 
the  brains  and  will  to  energise  nationally  its  appropriate 
fecundity,  they  can  pay  the  compensation  for  loss  of 
that  heritage  to  themselves,  and  prove  the  effort  in¬ 
volved  but  the  joy  of  true  living.  For  the  forest  can 
do  even  the  immediate  things. 

”  Great  roads  there  are  to  be  made  through  it,”  I 
heard  an  old  schoolmaster  once  people  the  scene  with 
his  thought,  ”  draining  of  it  too,”  said  he,  ”  in  the 
boggy  places.  The  bog  lark  will  not  be  alone  for  him¬ 
self  in  those  days.  The  corn  of  the  Nile  will  be  on 
the  broad  waters.  Strong  men  will  be  required,  fathers 
of  families,  for  big  fencing  is  to  be  done  and  mighty 
levelling,  the  planting  great  altogether.  Huge.  The 
young  trees  will  be  like  stones  on  the  long  shore.  No  one 
could  count  them.  It  will  be  the  stout  men  of  learning 
that  shall  be  wanted,  Sir,  when  the  forest  is  rising. 
There  will  be  hunting  of  the  fox  with  honour  in  Eirinn 
then.  There  will  be  harmony  in  the  packs,  and  sweet¬ 
voiced  music  in  the  homes  everywhere,  for  it  will  be 
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the  great  poverty  and  unemployment  that  has  been  hfted 
from  the  children  of  Cormac,  and  the  two  trades  that 
men  will  have  now  on  their  fingers.’’ 

Your  people  will  be  in  fast  company,”  said  the 
chevalier,  ‘‘  when  they  get  the  purchase  on  that  lever. 
There’s  a  going  price  on  that  commodity  that  doesn’t 
use  up.  I  know  my  history,  Davidson.  It  will  be  like 
the  days  of  Macool  come  back.” 

It  was  a  saying  well-finished  like  everything  the 
chevalier  said,  for  when  the  last  day  of  that  building 
has  come  it  will  be  better  than  the  first.  Then  the 
best  heroes  of  Connaught,  and  the  best  bards  of  Leinster, 
and  the  best  story-tellers  of  Munster  shall  come  together, 
and  the  people  will  lay  sorrow  and  raise  music,  for  the 
end  is  the  beginning.  The  wise  miller  never  says  flour 
until  it  is  in  his  sack,  but  the  granaries  of  the  nation 
that  has  its  forests  secure  are  filled  with  a  flour  that 
renews  itself.  For  the  forest  has  the  valour  of  all  the 
great  things  that  the  Unknown  constructs.  User  only 
fills  it  with  vitality.  “The  fundamental  idea  of  forestry,” 
says  President  Roosevelt,  “is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forest  by  use.” 

The  chevalier  is  still  young  enough  to  see  his  dream 
come  out.  To  him  the  honour,  for  here  are  beauty, 
inspiration,  wealth,  even  in  its  building  benediction,  for 
already  while  the  building  rises  the  sap  is  running, 
money  is  flowing,  the  branches  spreading,  the  very  time 
it  takes  part  of  its  glory.  For  the  forest  takes  time 
to  build.  It  is  like  all  great  things  in  that  respect, 
like  Rome.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  took  to  build 
Rome,  but  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  was  not  built  in  one 
day.  And  speaking  of  Rome,  as  there  were  four  Romes, 
so  are  there  four  Irelands.  That  Ireland  of  which  the 
grandson  of  Conn  is  centre.  Two.  The  Ireland  of 
Declan  and  the  iCarlovingian  scholars.  Three.  The 
Ireland  of  the  English  intromission,  an  association  that 
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should  have  decked  with  pennants  the  island  story  of 
either  land,  but  which  unhappily  so  far  as  this  island 
is  concerned  recalls  these  weird  forest  trees  of  Japan, 
old,  old,  yet  little  bigger  than  a  human  span,  dwarfed 
by  repression,  by  systematic  root  restriction  and 
starvation.  And  four.  Ireland,  just  escaped  from 
hospital,  worn  out  with  being  waked  up  for  fresh  sleeping 
draughts,  suspicious  whether  her  disorder  after  all  is 
external,  not  internal. 

What  are  those  lines  of  which  that  exalter  of  the 
spirit,  John  Mitchel,  reminds  us  of  the  Lady  Eleonora? 
More  fittingly  perhaps  they  might  conclude  this  book 
for  as  we  go  along  conviction  will  deepen  courage,  yet 
they  are  not  inappropriate  here: 

‘  ‘  When  the  heart  is  throbbing  sorest 
There  is  balsam  in  the  forest; 

There  is  balsam  in  the  forest  for  its  pain.’* 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  OLD  MASTER  ^(SILVARUM  CUSTOS)  IN  THE 

FOREST. 

The  forest  is  more  than  a  kingdom  of  trees.  It  is  the 
home  of  a  myriad  timid,  wild  things,  of  shadows, 
mysterious  rustlings,  of  romance,  a  kingdom  where  you 
and  I,  a  king  and  queen,  may  enter  at  pleasure  sure 
that  the  world  of  men  cannot  reach  after  us.  Even 
such  a  dry-as-dust  term  as  indigenous  takes  on  some¬ 
thing  of  glamour  when  it  is  associated  with  the  forest. 

But  first  this  word  indigenous  itself;  for  clearly  it  needs 
an  assisting  hand  to  get  it  over.  The  trouble  is  which 
hand.  Dictionary  definitions  are  unsatisfactory.  One 
way  however  does  occur  to  me.  Our  country  is  an 
island.  The  classification  of  islands  made  by  scientific 
men  provides  I  think  the  necessary  stepping  stones. 
According  to  that  classification  islands  are  divided  into 
continental  and  oceanic;  the  former  being  further  sub¬ 
divided  into  recent  and  remote.  Islands  such  as  Ireland, 
Sicily,  Java  and  the  islands  of  Japan  come  within  the 
subdivision  recent;  while  those  like  Mauritius,  the  Greater 
Antilles  and  New  Zealand,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  water  of  a  thousand  fathoms  or  more— and  in 
consequence  (you  can  see  the  stepping-stones  now) 
possessed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  indigenous  or 
endemic  vegetation — fall  within  the  sub-class  “  ancient 
continental  islands/’ 

It  is  clear  then,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  the 
term  endemic  or  indigenous  can  only  be  used  in  a 
restricted  sense.  Flora  here  set  down  as  such  can  be 
so  regarded,  only  in  the  sense  that  particular  genera 
are  found  growing  in  this  country  at  a  very  remote 
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period,  in  all  probability  as  far  back  as  the  first  contact 
of  its  original  inhabitants  with  Europe. 

The  chief  indigenous  forest  trees  of  Ireland  do  not 


number  altogether 

quite  a  dozen  families. 

Oak 

Quercus  robur:  variety  pedunculata. 

Yew 

Taxus  baccata. 

Pine 

Spruce  and  the  Irish  Fir. 

Ash 

Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Hazel 

The  Corylus  avellana. 

Rowan  . . . 

Pyrus  aucuparia  (Sorbus  group). 

Aspen  ... 

Populus  tremula. 

Willow  . . . 

Order  Salicaceae. 

Birch 

Betula  alba. 

Elm 

Ulmus  campestris  and  wych-elm. 

Arbutus  . . . 

The  arbutus  unedo. 

It  is  not  a  formidable  list.  “  But  all  trees,**  say  the 
Brehon  Tracts,  “  are  not  equally  noble;  for  there  are 
seven  Chieftain  trees — oak,  hazel,  holly,  yew,  pine,  ash, 
and  apple;  seven  Common  trees — alder,  willow,  haw¬ 
thorn,  mountain  ash,  birch,  elm  (and  one  unidentified); 
seven  Shrub,  and  seven  Bramble  trees;  and  the  fine  for 
each  is  different;  different  in  each  class  for  each  of  the 
main  trespasses;  stripping  of  the  bark,  unlawful  cutting 
of  the  trunk,  cutting  of  the  arms  or  boughs.**  Lopping 
and  the  barking  of  timber  were  especially  odious.  In 
a  co-occupancy  wood  there  was  a  difference  of  tree 
without  ;a  difference  of  class.  In  a  sacred  wood  there 
was  a  difference  of  class  without  any  difference  of  tree. 

The  forest  was  nemorensis  rex. 

This  question  of  what  are,  or  are  not,  indigenous 
trees  has  in  some  countries  given  rise  to  unending  con¬ 
troversy.  In  England  its  pursuit  is  a  source  of  joy  to 
people  fortunate  enough  to  have  little  else  to  do.  They 
argue  around  it,  read  papers  on  it,  do  everything  ex¬ 
cept  release  photographs  of  themselves  about  it;  and 
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do  themselves  and  the  world  a  power  of  good.  For 
us,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  matter  is  at  rest. 
In  our  Domesday  Book,  written  upon  the  face  of  the 
country-=~memoria  sacra  typographia — -is  inscribed 
every  natural  configuration  and  feature  of  our  island, 
including  its  fauna  and  flora.  ‘‘And  where,”  says  Dr. 
Joyce,  “  cultivation  has  not  interfered  with  the  course 
of  nature,  there  to  this  day  the  same  places  produce 
in  great  abundance  the  very  species  that  gave  them 
names  hundreds  of  years  ago.”  As  the  bog  preserved 
the  natural  wood  left  uncharred,  so  in  this  narrative  is 
embedded  the  indigenous  flora  of  the  land.  And  in 
our  annals,  the  dry  bones  of  this  learning  are  clothed 
with  flesh:  into  the  flesh  is  breathed  the  spirit. 

‘‘  And  what  gives  to  the  oak  its  dignity?  Answer. 
Its  acorns  and  nobleness.  The  hazel?  Its  nuts  and 
wattles.  The  ash?  Answer.  Supporting  a  king’s 
thigh  and  half  the  furniture  of  his  arms.”  The  forest 
stretched  across  Ireland  and  blessed  it.  “  Good  was 
Ireland,”  says  the  annalist,  “in  those  days,  fruitful 
its  river  mouths,  heavy  headed  its  woods.”  The  holly, 
the  spindle  tree,  the  yew;  shrub,  bramble,  chieftain 
tree;  all  the  solace  of  beauty,  the  effect  of  external 
nature  upon  the  emotions,  all  the  thousand  lovelinesses 
of  Ireland,  in  the  forest  found  resting  place. 

But  let  us  proceed  through  our  kingdom  orderly. 
To  the  oak  and  yew,  and  to  the  pine  trees,  separate 
chapters  are  allotted.  To  the  ash,  the  ash  that  bends 
but  does  not  break,  I  would  like  also  to  give  a  whole 
chapter;  but  with  bakers  (who  should  be  baked  in 
their  own  ovens  as  the  Egyptians  did  with  them) 
charging  present  prices  for  their  bread  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  ash  and  hazel,  and  the  birch,  we  can  only 
walk  around  them,  give  a  glance  up  at  them,  and 
hasten  on. 

The  ash,  with  its  46  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  seasoned^ 
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is  a  heavy  weight.  Yet  with  its  shapeliness  of  limb 
and  lissom  feathery  outline,  its  grace  and  elegance,  it 
can  be  maddeningly  young  and  beautiful.  Indeed  some 
writers  carry  the  comparison  further.  They  say  the 
ash  is  a  climber;  pushing  its  long  roots  out,  egoistical, 
annexing  the  nourishment  that  belongs  to  others. 
They  say  there  is  only  one  tree  that  the  ash  loves — 
and  that  is  the  ash.  It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate, 
deserved  or  otherwise,  it  secured  the  letters  T.A.  after 
its  name.  The  way  it  came  about  is  this. 

There  is  a  city  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  city 
of  the  gods,  called  Asgard.  Around  the  citadel  of 
this  city  flows  a  river  overshadowed  by  a  tree,  the 
great  council  Tree  of  Asgard.  Upon  the  summit  of 
this  tree  sits  an  eagle,  continuously  observing  every¬ 
thing  that  passes  on  the  earth^ — to  whom  a  squirrel 
constantly  ascends  and  descends  to  report  those  things 
that  the  exalted  bird,  a  sort  of  President,  may  have 
neglected  to  notice — while  under  its  branches  sit  the 
three  Nornas,  perpetually  spinning  the  events  of  man’s 
life.  The  ash  claims  to  be  this  tree.  Some  people 
dispute  the  claim.  They  say  that  the  tree  of  Asgard 
is  the  spruce.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  dispute.  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Chesterton  that  we  have  passed 
the  age  of  the  demagogue,  the  man  who  has  little  to 
say  and  says  it  loud;  that  we  have  come  to  the  age 
of  the  mystagogue,  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  say, 
but  says  it  softly  and  impressively.  Myself  I  believe 
rather  we  are  at  the  worst  period,  that  of  the  peda¬ 
gogue,  betwixt  the  two,  of  confusion.  Disputes  only 
increase  the  confusion.  Besides,  living  in  a  village 
one  learns  to  run,  as  the  soldier  runs  from  the  ball  of 
the  foot,  when  the  voice  of  the  rival  lord  mayor  is 
raised.  But  to  return  to  the  ash. 

In  youth  the  bark  is  dark  grey,  turning  gradually 
to  ash  colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  acuminate. 
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and  composed  of  from  five  to  thirteen  leaflets,  with 
racemes  of  red  flowers  from  the  root  axil  (see  glossary) 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  flower  buds  are  short, 
blunt  at  the  extremity,  and  black.  The  roots  are 
wide-spreading.  The  timber  is  subject  to  blackheart. 
The  ash  is  late  to  leaf.  “  If  the  ash  leaf  before  the 
oak,’^  says  the  old  rhymer,  “  it  will  be  a  year  of  heat 
and  smoke;  but  if  the  oak  leaf  before  the  ash,  you 
will  see  a  season  of  rain  and  splash.*’ 

As  fuel  the  country  people  will  tell  you  the  ash  is 
“  master.”  As  timber  it  has  been  always  prized. 
It  is  of  greater  elasticity—it  will  bear  a  greater  strain 
—than  any  other  of  our  indigenous  trees.  It  is  used 
in  body-building  and  for  the  handles  of  tools.  If  your 
spade  is  broken,  put  an  ash  handle  into  it.  While  in 
England,  in  recent  years,  it  has  acquired  a  new  im¬ 
portance  from  its  use  in  the  construction  of  aeroplanes. 

The  ash  is  a  friend  to  both  the  sailor  and  fisherman. 
Oars  are  made  from  it,  and  blocks,  and  pulleys.  The 
bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets.  Ash  chips  are  reputed 
best  of  all  for  the  kippering  of  herring.  And  not  to 
be  forgotten,  it  is  beloved  of  youth.  Are  not  rackets, 
cricket  stumps,  camain,  no  end  of  jolly,  real  things 
made  from  it? 

In  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  the  ash  is  called 
fuinnseog.  The  river  Puncheon  at  Ballyporeen,  Tipperary, 
is  the  ash-abounding  river.  The  English  name  derives 
from  the  Saxon  aese,  a  pike.  In  the  rising  of  ’98 
the  peasantry  of  Wexford,  Wicklow  and  Carlow 
mounted  their  pikes  on  shafts  of  ash.  So  you  see  it 
has  commendable  points  after  all.  A  gnarled  tree 
may  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Being  a  tory,  the  ash  thrives  on  deep,  loamy  soil; 
and  from  the  pollarded  tree  is  obtained  a  very  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  timber. 

Good-bye  old  ash. 
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The  Irish  coll,  English  hazel,  is  among  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  our  native  forest  trees.  The 
Irish  genus  is  the  corylus  avellana,  the  cob  hazel;  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  corylus  maxima,  the  filbert, 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  The  latter  is  easily 
recognisable  by  the  husk,  which  quite  encloses  and 
holds  the  nut;  while  the  nut  itself  is  longer  and 
narrower. 

The  avellana  has  alternate  irregularly-toothed, 
ovate  leaves,  with  the  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  same  tree;  while  the  fruit,  two  or  three  from  each 
bud,  is  partly  enclosed  by  one  or  more  bracts,  forming 
an  involucre  like  a  bonnet.  Like  the  walnut,  sloe  and 
plum,  it  ripens  its  fruit  in  a  wild  state. 

The  hazel  formerly  typified  abundance  and  was  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  Irish  druid.  When  the  old  writers 
want  to  tell  us  how  the  country  prospered  under  the 
rule  of  a  good  king,  they  do  not  recount  his  virtues. 
Instead  they  tell  how  the  hazels  stooped  under  the 
weight  of  their  fruits.  Every  part  of  the  tree  was 
valuable.  With  the  willow,  its  wood  was  woven  into 
wattles  for  house-building,  plastered  over,  floated 
smooth,  and  whitened  with  lime.  The  rods,  peeled 
and  pointed,  were  used  in  the  kitchen  for  spits;  as 
well  as  for  skewers  in  trussing  the  joint.  The  nuts 
formed  an  ingredient  in  the  making  of  mead. 

Whiskey  is  not,  as  sometimes  supposed,  indigenous 
to  this  country.  It  came  from  England.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  England  by  those  fierce  lords  whose 
names  have  been  so  often  written  in  havoc,  the  later 
Plantagenets.  Mead  and  wine  were  the  national 
beverages  of  Ireland.  Hazel-mead  was  the  drink  of 
her  princes,  the  stirrup-cup  of  the  departing  guest. 
The  phrase  is  used  here  only  in  association  with 
hospitality.  The  Irish  did  not  use  the  stirrup.  They 
were  trained  to  the  “  steed-leap,”  to  spring  from  the 
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ground  on  to  the  backs  of  their  horses,  as  you  may 
see  the  rough-riders  spring  in  the  moving  pictures. 
Numerous  references  to  mead  and  hazel-mead  occur 
in  the  old  writings.  It  is  recalled  in  the  tale  of  the 
Children  of  Lir.  At  Finola’s  meeting  with  her  kins¬ 
men,  carried  away  by  memories  of  happiness  lost  for 
ever,  she  breaks  into  one  of  the  great  laments  of 
literature.  She  thinks  of  her  tiny  brothers.  The 
blast  of  the  north  wind  was  now  their  portion.  Yet 
oft  we  feasted  in  days  of  old,  and  hazel  mead  drank 
from  cups  of  gold.’* 

But  apart  from  memories,  the  hazel  possesses 
properties  as  insistent  of  attention  as  they  are 
puzzling.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  compass  it 
was  in  universal  use  as  a  divining  rod.  Neither  com¬ 
pass  nor  divining  rod  is  always  successful,  though 
each  is  wonderful  enough.  Naturally,  in  these  later 
days,  diviners  do  not  work  at  haphazard.  They 
provide  themselves  with  geological  maps.  They 
understand  something  of  the  movement  of  sub¬ 
terranean  water.  And  always,  a  fact  worth  remem¬ 
bering,  whether  compass  or  divining  rod  be  used, 
experiments  must  be  conducted  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  never  after  three  o’clock  when  the  air  has 
lost  vitality. 

And  this  value  of  the  hazel  as  a  divining  rod — the 
fact  demands  emphasis — is  not  confined  to  water. 
“  For  riding  switches  and  divinatory  rods,”  says 
Evelyn,  ”  for  the  detecting  and  finding  out  of  minerals 
it  is  very  wonderful;  by  whatever  occult  virtue  the 
forked  stick  (so  cut,  and  skilfully  held)  becomes 
impregnated  with  these  invisible  steams  and  exhala¬ 
tions,  as  to  discover  not  only  mines  and  subterranean 
treasure,  and  springs  of  water,  but  criminals  guilty  of 
murder.”  Moreover,  Loudon  tells  us  that:  “  When 
passing  over  a  mine  or  any  other  place  where  gold  or 
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silver  is  hidden,  it  will  discover  the  same  by  bowing 
down  violently;  a  common  experiment  in  Germany — 
not  proceeding  from  any  incantation — but  a  natural 
sympathy,  as  iron  is  attracted  by  the  lodestone.’* 

The  reflection  opens  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
high  hill.  Take  bankers.  Of  course  like  the  augurs 
of  old,  bankers  must  maintain  nods  and  winks  in 
defence  of  the  mystery  in  which  they  are  profitably 
engaged,  only  sometimes  they  are  unnecessarily 
mysterious.  Witness  our  gold  reserves.  Suppose  the 
hazel  were  to  discover  the  great  vaults  where  our  gold 
is  stored.  Paper  is  very  well  as  a  token.  But  think 
of  the  thrill  of  knowing  exactly  where  the  golden 
treasure  of  the  nation  is  deposited.  Perhaps  this 
wonderful  virtue  offers  the  explanation  why  the  druid 
priests  constituted  the  hazel  their  sacred  tree. 

Poets  also  have  cherished  the  hazel,  though  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  were  often  very  successful  in  its 
use  for  the  discovery  either  of  gold  or  silver.  Perhaps 
they  were  wiser.  They  loved  the  tenderness  that 
kept  step  with  life.  They  loved  the  nut  tree  for  itself, 
not  for  its  power.  Why  not?  Is  there  a  better  tree 
from  here  to  itself,  with  its  nuts 

those  emblems  true 
Of  what  in  human  life  we  view: 

The  ill-matched  couple  fret  and  fume. 

And  thus  in  strife  themselves  consume; 

Or,  from  each  other  wildly  start. 

And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 

But  see  the  happy,  happy  pair. 

Of  genuine  love  and  truth  sincere. 

With  mutual  fondness,  while  they  burn, 

Still  to  each  other  kindly  turn. 

And,  as  the  vital  sparks  decay. 

Together  gently  sink  away; 

Till,  life’s  fierce  ordeal  being  past. 

Their  mingled  ashes  rest  at  last. 

The  tree  is  among  the  first  harbingers  of  spring. 
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Before  the  crocus  has  peeped  through  the  gates  of 
winter  you  may  see  it,  “  with  such  suppression  of  the 
heart  as  joy  delights  in,”  decked  and  beribboned  in 
its  yellow  catkins.  End  of  the  hazel. 

Though  the  rowan  was  not  placed  by  our  ancestors 
among  chieftain  trees,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  they  must  have  loved 
it  very  much.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  of  all  the 
names  of  the  heart  that  have  been  found  for  it;  fowler’s 
service  tree,  mountain  ash,  rowan,  wild-sorb,  quicken 
tree,  wild  ash,  whichen  tree,  quick-beam — this  last  by 
reason  of  the  constant  toss  and  play  of  the  leaves. 
The  botanical  name,  pyrus  aucuparia,  from  auceps  a 
fowler,  suggests  the  use  universally  made  of  its  berries 
to  ensnare  birds.  The  old  Irish  word  caorthann  is 
preserved  in  the  names  of  several  townlands — notable 
Drumkeeran,  the  ridge  of  the  quicken  trees,  a  village 
in  the  County  Leitrim.  Frequent  mention  of  it  also 
occurs  in  the  old  legends. 

In  the  story  of  Midac,  son  of  Colga — Colga  of  the 
Hard  Blows — we  read  how  that  young  ingrate,  having 
entrapped  Finn  and  his  companions  by  means  of  a  dis¬ 
honorable  device,  held  them  by  enchantment  in  his 
palace  of  the  quicken  trees;  of  what  befell  them  there; 
the  fight  that  followed  at  the  ford;  how  the  spell  was 
broken  by  the  blood  of  the  foreigners  who  fell  in  that 
battle;  and  how  at  last  the  gallant  Fianna  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  beloved  Allen  of  the  green  hill-slopes, 
to  Kildare. 

In  sooth  the  rowan,  like  the  hazel,  is  steeped  in 
tradition.  I  would  not  say  but  that  it  even  outstrips  it, 
though  that  property  of  the  hazel  and  the  buried  treasure 
is  difficult  to  outstrip.  But  there  is  more  variety  of 
mystic  virtue  in  the  rowan,  though  just  which  of  its 
virtues  is  the  most  famous  is  not  however  so  easy  to 
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determine.  Perhaps  the  adze  of  Mochta,  the  handle 
of  which  was  made  from  the  quicken  tree,  appeals  to 
the  greater  number.  This  adze  was  held  in  great 
veneration  in  ancient  Ireland.  In  those  days,  you  must 
remember,  there  was  no  danger  from  economic  set¬ 
backs.  The  people  loved  truth,  and  understood  their 
lives.  In  affairs  of  state  there  was  seldom  necessity  to 
have  recourse  to  the  adze.  Still  in  the  event  of  danger 
it  was  always  there,  an  instrument  of  national  security. 
The  way  it  worked  was  this.  I  take  a  private  instance. 
Instead  of  the  expensive  modern  system  of  employing 
experts  and  feeing  a  team  of  men  as  counsel,  in  old 
days  you  just  went  in  before  the  court  and  stated  your 
own  case.  Then  your  opponent  stated  his.  Next  the 
judge  produced  the  adze,  taking  it  red-hot  out  of  the 
fire,  your  enemy  passed  his  tongue  over  it,  and  the  case 
was  ended.  In  the  rare  event  of  his  tongue  being  un¬ 
burned,  if  he  were  innocent  of  falsehood,  you  of  course 
lost  your  case.  Danger  of  mis-trial  there  was  none. 

Since  the  defendant  has  packed  the  jury  with  his 
former  wives,”  said  the  judge,  “  and  the  plaintiff  with 
her  former  husbands,  the  court  is  forced  to  declare  a 
mis-trial.”  The  example  may  help  us  to  understand 
better  why  the  rowan  was  called  the  service  tree. 

Fairies,  too,  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  it.  It  is 
a  phase  possibly  of  evolution  that  we  have  come  more 
or  less  to  discard  fairies.  Our  attention  is  now  focussed 
on  apes.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  habits  of  the  monkey  tribe  are  abominably  loath¬ 
some.  But  there  are  still  occasional  old-fashioned 
people  to  be  met.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
prudent  housewife  still  puts  a  ring,  made  from  a  twig 
of  the  whichen-tree,  on  the  handle  of  her  churn.  It 
prevents  an  evil  disposed  neighbour,  if  such  persons 
exist,  through  pishogues  or  other  malign  influences,  from 
robbing  her  of  her  butter. 
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And  now  I  want  to  be  fearfully  serious.  I  am  going 
to  speak  of  our  ancient  craivahan,  that  mighty  pottage 
whose  simulacrum,  a  treason  against  the  Irish  people, 
is  dished  up  to  the  wide  world  by  that  high  toss-pot  of 
expedients,  the  modern  restaurateur — and  by  his  slavish 
imitator,  the  innkeeper — miscalling  their  messes  of 
accidental  meat  and  vegetables  ...  an  Irish  stew. 

Is  it  any  wonder  when  we  think  of  these  things  that 
at  times  we  are  bitter?  The  craivahan  was  a  dish  that 
might  have  rounded  off  the  career  of  a  Brillat-Savarin. 
And,  supreme  touch  of  art,  as  the  season  of  the  year 
came  round  drawing  forth  the  succulence  of  the  great 
dish,  in  the  final  moment  of  projection,  there  were 
introduced  into  it  the  berries  fresh-plucked  from  the 
rowan  tree. 

The  rowan  attains  a  maximum  height  of  roughly  30 
feet;  and  is  more  or  less  indifferent  of  location  and  soil. 
It  shoots  up  rapidly  for  the  first  four  or  five  years.  At 
this  period  it  is  almost  unattractive;  but  from  thence 
onwards  it  commences  to  win  the  affection,  shaping 
gradually  its  characteristic  orbicular  head.  The  leaves 
are  impari-pinnate,  the  leaflets  serrated;  the  pomes 
globose.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish,  and  used,  amongst  other  things,  for  the 
manufacture  of  flutes.  The  tree  flowers  in  May  to 
June,  ripening  its  fruit  in  early  autumn.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  life  story  of  the  mountain  ash;  which  for  lightness 
and  grace,  and  beauty  of  head,  is  unexcelled  in  the 
forest.  In  autumn  no  eye  may  overlook  her. 

When  mid  a  grove 

Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head. 

Decked  with  autumnal  berries  that  outshine 

Spring’s  richest  blossoms. 

Never  growing  out  of  shape,  in  Wales  (in  China  it  is 
the  willow  tree)  the  mountain-ash  is  planted  in  church¬ 
yards  instead  of  yew. 
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We  in  Ireland  can  lay  no  claim  to  such  hereditary 
possessions  as  the  tulip  tree,  which  Charles  Lamb  loved; 
the  sweet-chestnut;  the  giant  redwoods  of  five  hundred 
rings  of  years;  the  maidenhair,  that  deciduous  monarch 
of  the  first  magnitude  of  Japan — remarkable  for  the 
singularity  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  fair,  fan-shaped 
toys  of  nature’s  fantasy.  But  though  we  cannot  claim 
that  the  stalls  in  our  ligneous  senate  are  filled  by  such 
illustrious  representatives;  yet,  if  it  were  a  case  of 
exchange,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  of  us  that 
would  part  with  the  homely  fellows  that  we  do  possess, 
among  them,  and  not  the  least,  the  willow.  Mackay,  in 
his  Flora  Hibernica,  enumerates  21  distinct  species;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  his  list  is  exhaustive.  The  willow  is  a 
prolific  rascal.  He  belongs  to  a  small  family  of  two, 
salix  and  populus,  but  himself,  the  number  of  his  progeny 
(of  distinct  species  of  salix)  is  given  variously  at  141, 
182  upwards.  Perhaps  it  accounts  for  his  sadness; 
for  they  are  sad  things,  the  willows.  “  Under  the 
willow,”  runneth  the  old  song,  ‘‘  she’s  laid  with  care, 
there’s  where  my  darling  lies  sleeping.”  Growing 
ascaunt  the  brook — or  wherever  or  whatever  way  they 
grow — they  are  sad  and,  for  such  is  life,  tremblingly 
joyous  things. 

The  willow  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  salix  babylonica 
or  weeping  willow.  It  is  necessary  at  times  to  break  a 
lance  with  the  Hebrews;  to  keep  an  eye  like  the 
Skibbereen  Eagle  on  them;  but  in  a  thousand  ways  there 
is  a  sympathy  between  us.  We  both  detest  money.  To 
each,  like  it  or  not,  religion  furnishes  the  key  to  our 
independent,  perhaps  continued  existence.  Each  has 
been  rolled  before  the  whirlwind  through  the  desert- 
centuries  of  its  survival.  Each  is  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water,  blood  and  dew,  grasping  nettles,  eyes  fixed  upon 
a  dream.  Each  has  proved  itself  unswerving  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  dream  despite  the  corruption,  the  often- 
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times  unbelievable  iniquity — at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews — of  its  rulers  and  judges.  So  quite  naturally 
it  comes  about  that  so  much  of  the  history  of  this 
strange  people  is  impregnated  for  us  with  a  peculiar 
personal  sympathy.  So  with  the  willow;  for  this 
sympathy  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  heroic  emotions. 
Recalling  how  intimately  the  willow  is  associated  with 
Israel,  our  own  affection  for  this  beautiful  tree  is 
deepened. 

There  were  the  willows  that,  according  to  tradition, 
sprang  up  where  the  tears  of  David  sank  into  the  ground. 
The  Hittite  was  dead  now.  The  king  was  married  on 
his  widow.  Skilled  musician,  he  was  making  merry; 
playing  to  her  on  the  harp  in  their  secret  chamber.  The 
doors  were  barred.  Strict  orders  had  been  issued  that 
the  king  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  Suddenly  glancing 
across  at  Bathsheba  from  his  harp,  he  found  two 
strangers  standing  in  front  of  him.  But  the  story  is  as 
old  as  the  Arabians.  The  strangers  as  we  know  were 
angels  of  the  Lord;  and  David,  his  adulterous  heart  now 
riven,  the  story  tells  how  he  wept  until  his  tears  flowed 
in  two  streams,  “  as  many  tears  as  the  whole  human 
race  have  shed,  or  will  shed  (which  latter  I  firmly  believe) 
from  his  time  until  the  Judgment  day.” 

There  is  also  the  beautiful  tale  of  the  willow  trees 
during  the  captivity.  To  the  Jews  the  imperial  city  of 
Babylon,  with  its  domes  and  cedared  terraces,  was  just 
a  sepulchre.  Men  have  not  been  tender  with  the  Jews; 
yet  are  they  the  one  race,  using  Curran’s  withering 
locution,  who  never  knelt  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant  to 
the  despoiler.  He  touches  nobility,  the  “  Ebrew  Jew.” 
Now  he  is  in  Babylon.  The  days  when  Miriam  and  the 
women  had  sounded  Jehovah’s  Timbrel  over  Egypt’s  sea 
are  long  ago.  Babylon  encompasses  the  lot  of  them. 
Their  children  are  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  its  king.  But 
the  conqueror  is  not  content.  Not  yet  were  the  owls  to 
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answer  one  another  among  the  ruins  of  his  godless  city. 
They  are  bidden  to  bring  in  their  harps.  The  people 
must  taste  that  supreme  sweetness.  At  every  turn 
they  lie  open  to  the  jeers  of  ‘  the  unclean  city.’ 

Judah  is  not  in  the  coconut  grove  of  the  Royal 
Poinciana  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  now.  But  her  neck  was 
ever  an  iron  sinew.  The  Chaldean  might  break,  he 
would  never  bend  her.  Never  that  triumph  the 
stranger  shall  know.”  And  in  the  immemorial  language 
of  the  narrators,  going  without  the  city  gates  where  the 
iron  might  descend  and  enter  into  their  souls  they  seated 
themselves,  and  hanging  their  harps  upon  the  willow 
trees,  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  extremity  of  their 
grief. 

So  in  days  of  victory,  when  the  Lord  was  breaking  in 
pieces  before  them  the  gates  of  brass,  the  willow  was 
the  companion  and  partaker  of  their  triumph.  “  They 
shall  spring  up,”  says  Isaias,  ‘Mike  willows  by  the 
water-courses.”  And  when  their  battlements  were 
taken  away,  when  the  soul  of  their  daughters  was 
dark  and  their  hearts  heaved  against  their  sides,  the 
willow  nursed  their  sorrow.  At  the  greatest  of  their 
festivals,  the  feast  of  gratitude,  of  Tabernacles,  of  the 
in-gathering  of  the  harvest,  the  willow,  emblem  of 
fecundity,  was  the  last  and  chief  of  the  symbols  selected 
by  command  to  be  borne  by  them.  ‘  ‘  And  they  shall 
take,”  saith  the  Lord,  “  the  fruits  of  forest  trees,  and 
branches  of  palm  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook,  and 
shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  their  God,  seven  days.” 

Gilpin  says  that  the  willow  is  a  tree  of  straggling 
ramifications.  Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  liked  Gilpin.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  but  at  heart  he  belonged  no 
where,  a  sort  of  i8th  century  friend  of  humanity,  or 
Rotarian.  The  willow  is  without  blemish.  Cherished  by 
those  who  begat  us,  was  not  the  exquisite  salix  cuprea 
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acclaimed  of  them  for  its  loveliness?  Twigs  of  different 
species  furnished  for  their  domestic  service  articles  of 
unending  variety.  The  rods  were  woven  into  special 
structures  for  the  protection  of  tender  plants  in  the  open 
ground.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  were  fed  to 
cattle.  The  leaves  of  the  bay  willow  provided  a  bed 
upon  which  a  king’s  head  might  lie  certain  of  refreshing 
sleep.  From  the  bark  of  the  white  willow  was  obtained 
a  valuable  alleviate  in  medicine.  The  bark  of  many  sorts 
was  employed  in  the  all-important  services  of  dyeing  and 
tanning.  “Salem  depended  upon  herself  in  those  days,’’ 
and  looking  around  the  people  saw  that  its  dependence 
was  good.  Just  as  to-day  the  willow  is  harvested  in 
England  and  abroad  so,  once  upon  a  time,  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  by  those  men  with  the  strength  in  their 
thumbs  whom  we  claim — and  who  unquestionably  were 
— our  sires.  Great  osier  holts  and  willow  fields  were  in 
continuous  production.  The  demand  was  unceasing. 
Enormous  quantities  were  used  in  the  house-con¬ 
struction  of  the  non-noble,  the  rods  being  cunningly 
interwoven  from  post  to  post  between  the  main  uprights 
forming  the  frame.  Shields  too  were  sometimes  made 
from  them,  having  the  advantage  of  lightness. 

And  the  ripening  fruit  of  a  nation — its  youth.  What 
generations  of  laughing  fair-haired  boys — before  the 
years  had  reaped  them — have  not  scooped  from  out 
its  bark  the  willow’s  yielding  wood,  for  their  pipes  to 
salute  the  morn ! 

Yes;  the  silver-kissed,  glistening  trailing  willow  grows 
near  to  the  heart  of  Salem.  Nor — and  it  is  a  sacred 
trust — must  one  other  memory  be  omitted  here;  of  that 
puzzling,  tragic,  mighty  figure,  half  English,  half  Irish, 
whose  thunders  now  sleep;  whose  name,  because  iden¬ 
tical  with  truth,  is  loaded  for  us  with  affection — Swift 
and  the  willows  of  Laracor. 

It  is  the  sabbath.  The  dean  has  ascended  his  pulpit. 
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You  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  London  very  clearly  when 
you  are  in  Laracor.  He  is  addressing  the  congregation. 
His  old  clerk,  Roger,  a  few  seats  down  from  the  pulpit, 
sits  beneath  him.  Dearly  beloved  Roger,”  says  his 
master,  ”  the  scripture  moveth  you  and  me . ” 

Once  in  Leicestershire,  on  one  of  the  six  non-sabbath 
days,  I  was  visiting  a  historic  and  very  venerable  old 
parish  church.  I  had  walked  a  considerable  way  into 
the  country.  I  was  tired,  and  the  place  was  such  a 
sanctuary  of  repose  I  thought  that  I  would  rest  a  little 
while,  and  sitting  in  the  half  light  of  one  of  the  aisles 
must  have  fallen  asleep.  How  long  I  slumbered  I  do 
not  know,  but  waking-up  a  voice  filled  my  ears. 
Cautiously  I  drew  myself  partly  from  behind  the  pillar 
where  I  sat,  and  looking  around,  there  was  the  vicar  in 
full  canonicals  up  in  the  pulpit.  Probably  he  was  re¬ 
hearsing  his  weekly  task  for  the  following  Sunday;  but 
thinking  of  Roger  and  Swift,  and  the  willows  of  Laracor, 
I  drew  back  again  into  the  shadow  and — God  forgive 
me — listened  to  one  of  the  most  appealing  sermons  I 
had  ever  heard.  But  perhaps  he  was  an  Anglo-Catholic ! 

Swift  loved  Laracor.  For  in  Laracor  Stella  was  near 
him,  and  old  Roger  the  clerk,  and  his  willows  by  the 
brook  that  flows  into  a  famous  river.  There  the  winds 
of  mutability  were  at  rest,  and  peace  as  near  perhaps 
as  it  ever  came  to  that  tempestuous  mind;  for  in  Laracor 
was  escape  from  venality — from  Mulgrave  too — and  the 
whole  abomination  of  .  .  .  whigs  and  tories  they  called 
them  in  those  days.  Ah  Laracor!  Laracor  is  not  the 
least  precious  of  the  memories  with  which,  despite  the 
bitter  history  of  the  past,  our  non-Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  (those  with  lineage,  I  mean,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Tudor,  Cromwellian  and  Williamite 
adventurers)  have  enriched  us;  memories  powerless  to 
change  the  fibre,  but  that  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  texture,  of  our  lives. 
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Were  this  a  text-book  I  think  I  could  wield  the  willow 
through  a  good  innings;  but  as  my  office,  at  least  while 
we  are  in  sight  of  the  trees — until  we  enter  the  forest — 
is  only  to  construct  pages  upon  the  willow  pattern,  I 
must  be  content  to  conclude  with  a  reference  to  the 
close-bark  or  cricket-bat  willow.  This  valuable  tree, 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  counties  of  England,  is  a  hybrid  of  the  white 
willow  with  the  salix  fragilis.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 

And  so,  having  got  thus  far,  it  is  only  a  step  further 
to  the  aspen.  You  will  not  see  it  in  the  willow  pattern; 
but  if  you  follow  the  three  little  men  going  over  the 
bridge,  it  is  just  behind  and  a  little  bit  to  the  left  of 
the  big  apple  tree. 

Now  I  want  you  to  forget  everything  I  said  in  praise 
of  the  willow  and  those  other  trees.  They  were  all  very 
well  in  their  way;  but  we  have  come  now  to  the  real  tree 
that  I  want  to  converse  about  with  you,  the  aspen. 
Native  of  a  range  of  country  stretching  from  the  utter¬ 
most  confines  of  Siberia,  across  Europe  and  thence  to 
Canada,  there  is  only  one  aspen.  There  is  no  other 
tree  like  to  it.  A  memory  from  childhood — trembling 
like  an  aspen — how  many  generations  of  us  has  it  not 
provided  with  our  earliest  incursion  into  the  wonderland 
of  symbolism?  And  yet  this  shy,  twinkling,  quivering, 
tremulous  thing  ranks  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  all 
trees.  Fraternities  like  the  Young  Men’s  United  Grand 
Junction  Ebenezer  Watertoast  Association  have  had  a 
long  innings  in  this  old  land.  A  society  now  of  young 
Gaels  for  raising  Aspen  Trees  in  Overtired  Pasture 
Lands,  would  seem  more  like  what  is  needed  to  bring 
us  into  line  with  what  the  chevalier  calls  ‘‘  a  chesty 
proposition.” 

In  France  the  cultivation  of  the  poplar  has  been 
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brought  to  the  position  of  a  fine  art.  On  a  55  years* 
rotation,’*  says  Lord  Lovat,  “it  is  reckoned  that  in 
planting  low-lying  grazing  land  with  one  poplar  to  every 
fourteen  feet  interval  both  ways  on  the  square,  each 
tree  brings  in — upon  pre-war  value — two  francs  net  per 
annum.” 

We  are  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  intellectual  abund¬ 
ance  of  other  peoples.  Two  francs  per  tree,  per  annum! 
“  Who  the  devil’d  be  bothered  growing  it?”  But  if  you 
consult  a  table  showing  the  number  of  trees  required 
to  plant  one  acre,  at  14  feet  apart,  you  will  hnd  it  takes 
222.  Next  multiply  this  222  by  two  and  divide  by 
25,  to  get  the  value  in  sterling.  The  quotient  is 
£iy  15s.  2d.*  But  after  we  reach  Part  II  trees  will 
have  more  surprising  things  than  this  to  tell  us. 

To  me,  the  first  realisation  of  the  economic  importance 
of  the  aspen  came  almost  as  a  revelation.  I  was  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  I  had  gone  up  from  Boston  into  the 
hinterland  of  that,  to  me,  most  wonderful  of  the  Pilgrim 
States,  a  country  of  sure  romance.  Streamlets  stocked 
with  pickerel,  loach  and  millers  thumbs;  with  trout  that, 
because  the  streams  bicker  translucent  over  pebbly 
beds,  are  dappled  with  spots  more  brilliant  than 
a  Burmah  ruby.  The  Pine  Tree  state !  I  shall  not  see 
it  again.  Rugged,  resourceful,  energetic,  restless;  a 
land  of  forests  and  lakes,  Rangeley,  Welokenebacock, 
Kenebago,  Moosetocmaguntic;  “  Moose-look,”  the 
Indians  say,  “  my-gun-tic  ”;  that  region  to  which  you 
ascend  by  narrow-gauge,  the  Rumford-Falls  line,  then 
buckboard,  then  trek  into  the  forest’s  heart;  worth  a 
life’s  ransom  to  have  lived  within  even  for  a  summer’s 
time. 

“  Maine  for  aspen,”  they  say  in  the  Pilgrim  States, 

*  This  is  a  maximum  yield.  According  to  more  recent  figures 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister  for  Industry,  6  to 
10  francs  per  tree  per  annum  (the  franc  is  stabilised  at  125) 
represents  normal  yield. 
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“  Vermont  for  maple;  New  Hampshire  for  spruce.*'  Here 
we  are  interested  only  in  aspen.  Away  with  spruce. 
To-day,  in  addition  to  her  ovvti  stands,  this  great  terri¬ 
tory  takes  of  Canadian  tremula  alone  over  60,000 
American  cords  a  year  for  her  mills  of  soda-pulp. 

The  aspen  is  easily  the  most  important  member 
commercially  of  the  willow’  family.  Besides  its  value 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda-pulp,  the  w’ood  is  used — and 
by  reason  of  its  damp-resisting  and  non-inflammable 
character  particularly  adapted  for  use — for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes;  floor  boards,  match-sticks  and 
boxes,  w’eather-boarding,  fruit  baskets.  It  is  used  also 
in  turner}^  and  for  veneer.  And  (in  the  opinion  of  some 
manufacturers)  it  yields  a  quality  finer  than  any  other 
tree  of  that  invaluable  new  substance,  wood-w^ool.  The 
man  who  listens  in  the  bog  for  the  barking  of  foxes  is 
a  valuable  man  to  known  He  is  of  the  company  of  those 
w’hose  talk  is  like  the  sleep  of  weasels.  I  am  sorr}’  that 
I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  wood-w’ool  in¬ 
dustry  to  converse  with  you  about  it,  but  if  vou  use  vour 
eyes  and  ears  you  cannot  help  but  learn  that  it  out¬ 
walks,  out-trots,  out-runs,  out-pulls  all  production. 
The  world's  markets  are  open  to  its  producers.  Coming 
every  year  more  and  more  into  demand,  not  merely  for 
packing,  but  in  the  upholsterer’s  art,  production  finds  it 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  utilisation.* 

Wise  people,  those  peasants  of  Picardy  and  the  old 
provinces  of  France. 

The  petiole  of  the  aspen  is  distinctive  and  ver\’  re¬ 
markable.  Long,  slender,  and  vertically  compressed  in 
its  upper  part  in  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  it  is 
too  weak  to  support  the  leaf  horizontally,  yet  by  reason 
of  its  compression  the  ordinary’  waving  motion  of  leaves 
in  the  w^ind  is  counteracted.  The  result  is  two-fold.  A 
zephyr  sets  the  leaves  m  motion.  Their  friction  one 

*  See  reference  to  English  industry*.  Appendix  VI. 

(D  692) 
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against  the  other  produces  that  delicious,  rustling  noise 
like  nothing  exactly  else  in  nature.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  deep  rich  green,  slightly  fan-shaped,  and  of  uncommon 
elegance.  In  Ireland  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross  wms  cut  from  an  aspen  tree, 
and  in  consequence  that  the  leaves  could  have  no  rest 
for  ever  after;  a  very  beautiful  fancy. 

The  aspen  favours  a  damp  soil,  but  is  found  growing 
at  altitudes  of  i,6oo  feet. 

Other  poplars  are  the  white  (two  species;  the  p.  alba 
and  p.  canescens)  and  the  black,  of  which  the  Italian, 
the  populus  nigra  scrotina,  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable.  When  filled  with  sunlight  this  tree  is  a 
thing  of  great  loveliness.  But  neither  the  white  nor 
black  poplars  are  extensively  met  with  in  Ireland; 
though  here  and  there,  turning  the  bend  of  a  road,  one 
comes  upon  a  line  of  Lombardys  (p.  nigra  italica),  their 
spears  piercing  the  sky,  the  tall  poplar  trees  that 
shadow^s  throwq”  lifting  the  heart.  The  p.  alba,  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  w'eather  tree,  growing  8o  to  loo 
feet,  is  an  elegant  park-like  tree.  The  leaves  palmately 
lobed — a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  species — are  w^hite 
on  the  under  side.  At  the  approach  of  rain  the  tree 
shows,  or  is  said  to  show,  this  wTite  lining,  hence  the 
name. 

All  poplars  are  light-demanding  trees,  incapable  of 
bearing  shade,  though  not  aU,  as  some  suppose,  like  a 
w^et  soil. 

The  example  of  young  countries,  such  wholesome, 
homespun,  husky  democracies  as  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  is  beginning  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  older 
lands.  Love  of  trees,  the  romance  of  them,  their  plant¬ 
ing,  care,  distinguishing  marks,  history  and  utilisation, 
starts  in  these  lands  in  the  schools.  In  Ireland  passion 
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for  botany  was  long  a  feature  of  the  countryside.  If 
proof  were  needed,  it  is  furnished  by  the  range  of  pure 
and  derivative  words  by  which  plants  were  distinguished. 
The  old  hedge  schoolmaster  could  put  his  ear  to  the 
tree  in  spring  and  hear  the  sap  rising.  The  very  names 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  derive  from  vegetable 
productions.*  And  this  tradition  of  the  forest  sleeps 
only  in  the  blood,  waiting  the  summons  of  opportunity  to 
awake. 


Out  of  old  books,  in  good  faith 
Cometh  all  the  new  science  that  men  lere; 

And  out  of  old  fields,  as  men  saith, 

Cometh  the  new  corn  from  year  to  year. 

To  drive  the  furrows  of  ink  through  the  ventricles,  the 
empty  spaces,  of  the  brain  is  the  humbler  office  of  the 
scribe.  To  others  the  sowing,  the  tending,  the  reaping 
of  the  harvest. 

An  beith,  Latin  betula,  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot  seasoned  (oak  weighs  47),  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  possibly  any  other  tree. 
It  is  the  only  tree  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  Lapland.  In 
Sweden  it  flourishes  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet.  Despite 
its  slender  and  delicate  form  it  laughs  at  the  north 
wind.  Yet  in  cultivation  it  is  sometimes  erratic. 
Notoriously  free-growing  in  the  poorest  soil  and  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions,  time  and  again  I  have 
seen  it  fail  without  reason  discernible. 

The  birch  gives  its  name  to  a  large  number  of  town- 
lands  in  Ireland,  and  was  at  one  time  widely  distributed, 
growing  west  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Aran.  Though 
not  a  chieftain  tree  it  was  held  in  high  esteem.  It  was 
made  into  the  felloes  of  wheels,  harrows,  ploughs,  carts, 
and  even  ropes.  The  spray  was  used  in  smoking  bacon 


*  See  Appendix  V. 
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and  fish.  The  wood  is  still  used  (in  other  countries)  in 
the  making  of  gunpowder  and  for  crayons.  But  in 
Ireland,  up  in  fact  to  the  commencement  of  the  industrial 
period,  the  most  important  of  its  uses  was  for  charcoal 
burning.  It  furnished  a  charcoal  which,  aided  by  a 
flux,  gave  with  the  appliances  then  available  the  highest 
known  temperature,  and  was  in  universal  use  among 
metal  workers. 

The  wood  is  close  grained,  white  shaded  maroon, 
susceptible  of  good  polish,  and  is  used  daily  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  variety  of  the  most  unexpected  things; 
spools,  bobbins,  shoe-lasts,  hatters’  blocks,  toys;  while 
clean  straight  trunks  cut  fine  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
three,  four,  and  five  ply. 

The  leaves  are  small,  dark,  ovate,  deltoid  and 
glabrous.  From  the  bark  of  the  common  birch  is 
obtained  a  fragrant  oil,  the  oil  which  imparts  its  aroma 
and  power  of  resistance  to  decay  to  Russian  leather. 
The  birch  attains  maturity  in  50,  and  age  in  100  years, 
and  is  of  rapid  growth.  In  maturity  it  is  a  tree  of 
contrasts;  the  dark  setting  of  its  foliage  against  the 
silvery  whiteness  of  stem  and  larger  branches;  its 
slenderness  in  proportion  to  height;  the  contrast,  in 
perfect  specimen  trees,  afforded  by  its  almost  effeminate 
beauty  with  indifference  of  hardship.  It  sounds  chords 
of  many  notes,  the  birch. 

And  two  final  points  for  remembrance. 

The  bark  possesses  the  property  of  being  more  durable 
than  the  wood;  a  property  that  has  given  rise  among 
Canadians  to  the  term  birching;  meaning,  I  hasten  to 
add,  shooting  the  rapids  in  canoes  made  of  birch  bark. 

Two.  The  bundles  of  rods,  fasces,  which  were  carried 
by  the  lictors  as  a  symbol  of  authority  before  the  Roman 
magistrates  were  composed  of  birch  twigs.  Birchen 
rods:  ominous  things! 
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An  leamhan,  trusty  and  well-beloved  friend  of  the 
great  wood  tortoise-shell  butterfly !  with  thy  rugged 
boughs  storm-snapped  yet  thyself  a  foundry  of  strength, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  you.  There  is  a 
sort  of  splendour  surrounding  you  and  yet — ^rough  bark, 
clumsy  leaves,  bellicose  air,  greedy  habits — I  fear  you 
are  only  a  bourgeoise;  big  no  doubt,  but  a  fellow  like 
Potts  (I  have  not  come  to  Potts  yet),  putting  on  a 
certain  air  like  an  uncertain  aristocrat. 

One  wonders  sometimes,  on  days  when  the  wind  is 
chill  and  the  neighbour  cold,  if  we  shall  ever  really  regain 
our  love  of  the  forest.  Some  little  time  ago  I  came  into 
contact  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lacey  whom  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about.  He  had  a  difficult  chin  and 
enormous  gnarled  ears,  in  fact  a  difficult  face,  one  that 
take  it  what  way  you  would  there  it  was  always  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  you,  and  yet,  taking  it  on  the  round,  an  engag¬ 
ing,  large,  pleasant,  spacious  face.  He  seemed  indeed 
to  exhale  draughts  of  space;  yet  he  might  as  well  have 
been  some  lantern-jawed  inhabitant  of  a  university. 
You  made  no  progress  with  him.  His  very  humour 
baffled.  For  he  possessed  humour,  of  a  saturnine  kind. 
He  coloured  even  the  wind  with  it.  We  were  talking 
about  the  severity  of  the  season. 

“  The  venom  in  the  wind  when  it’s  north,”  he  informed 
me,  ”  when  the  breast-plates  of  ’em  are  hollow,  men 
or  women,  it  takes  ’em  off  like  flies.  The  sou’-west  is 
deadlier  on  people  like  myself,  with  an  apse  in  front  of 
us.” 

The  conversation  drifted  around  to  trees.  There  had 
been  a  fairly  big  wind  and  consequent  heavy  fall  of 
timber.  I  canvassed  his  opinion  about  re-afforestation. 

He  pursed  his  lip.  ”  No  cattle,  no  care,”  he  said. 
”  I  have  nothing  against  trees  as  trees.  If  the  stable 
elements  of  the  country  was  in  favour  of  ’em,  I  don’t 
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suppose  they  could  do  much  harm.  I  like  to  see  a  few 
trees  about  a  place  myself.’* 

You  know  how  material  stretches  on  the  bias.  I 
let  myself  go. 

“  There’s  a  king’s  ransom  in  the  forest,”  I  concluded, 
”  but  like  all  gold  it  takes  finding.  Herring  are  a  lee¬ 
ward  fish,  mackerel  a  windward.  The  lessons  of  nature 
must  be  learned  before  they  can  be  applied.  The  work 
of  forestry  should  commence  in  the  school,  ending  where 
it  commenced  with  the  state.  Our  country,  though 
amongst  the  elder  nations,  takes  rank  as  a  proving 
ground  of  endeavour  with  the  newest.” 

I  tossed  him  out  a  few  of  the  more  stirring  stanzas 
from  Pioneers. 


Do  the  feasters  gluttonous  feast? 

Do  the  corpulent  sleepers  sleep?  Have  they  locked  and 
bolted  doors  ? 

Still  be  ours  the  diet  hard,  and  the  blanket  on  the 
ground. 

Pioneers!  O  Pioneers. 

I  stopped  abruptly.  The  lines  had  followed  in  sequence. 
Now,  suddenly,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the 
thing  about  corpulent  sleepers  sleeping  sounded  a  trifle 
personal.  But  my  pulse  was  beating  hard.  ”  No,” 
said  I,  recovering  myself,  ”  the  old  land  is  calling  us. 
There  is  work  for  us  to  do  with  the  love  of  brother..  All 
things  that  are  great  and  noble  in  life  are  vacant  of 
you,  if  you  are  vacant  of  them.  We  must  take  care 
while  we  falter,  lest  the  tramping  children  of  this  land 
do  not  leave  us,  withered  branches  upon  a  useless  tree.” 

I  should  say  here  that  I  barely  knew  the  man  by  sight; 
but  travelling  from  London  to  Chester,  I  have  often 
listened  to  the  whole  life  history,  genealogical,  social  and 
financial  of  men  and  women  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
would  never  see  again.  That  the  light  was  penetrating 
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down  into  his  brain  fairly  deep,  possibly  twenty  fathoms, 
I  persuaded  myself;  for  being  translated  into  sound,  he 
emitted  a  peculiar  noise  from  his  throat,  suggestive  of 
nothing  that  I  could  define.  It  was  just  peculiar. 

It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  you,  sir,”  he  said,  ”  but 
I  dunno  much  about  poetry  or  them  sort  of  things.  We 
live  in  a  backward  sort  of  a  place  ourselves.” 

The  man  unquestionably  had  a  pleasant  face.  The 
voice  however  was  toneless,  dead.  Emotional  feeling 
as  we  know  is  largely  a  parasitic  phenomenon.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  medical  terminology,  the  effect  now 
produced  on  me  was  one  of  temporary  neurosensiferous 
degeneration.  I  went  limp.  The  chevalier  first  blows 
through  this  island  like  a  whirlwind;  then  issues  us  a 
weigh-bill  of  our  mentality.  I  find  a  lifetime  inadequate 
to  penetrate  the  pericarp.  I  recalled  Count  Fosco.  Had 
I  been  misled  by  this  Lacey  man’s  rotundity  and  seeming 
interest  in  outdoor  life?  Was  his  pleasant  face  a  mask, 
and  the  man  himself  just  one  of  those — they  did  not 
exist  in  Banba  of  the  princes — who  would  keep  on  the 
bridle  hand  of  God  himself  for  safety?  Ultimately, 
more  by  accident  than  otherwise,  I  discovered  that  so 
far  as  the  forest  was  concerned,  his  interest  in  it  was 
confined  practically  to  one  tree — the  elm.  He  said  he 
never  minded  going  a  bit  out  of  his  way  any  time  to 
take  a  look  at  a  good  elm.  I  was  puzzled  anew. 
Discarding  prejudice,  I  ran  over  rapidly  in  my  mind 
everything  I  could  remember  about  the  tree. 

The  elm  was  indigenous  to  Ireland.  Gilpin,  his 
Forest  Scenery,  placed  it  next  the  oak.  The  weeping 
elm — the  ulmus  americana  pendula  as  the  chevalier  calls 
it — is  one  of  the  loveliest  trees  in  its  way  in  the  world. 
In  autumn  the  colouring  of  the  ulmus  campestris,  the 
forest  elm,  had  it  not  been  celebrated  by  the  poets?  No 
doubt  the  poets  have  celebrated  some  doubtful  things; 
but  despite  its  clumsiness,  despite  the  dangerous  habit 
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it  has  of  casting  its  branches,  despite  all  that  could  be 
said  against  it,  growing  to  maturity  in  a  hundred  and 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  years;  muscular,  abundant  up  to  its 
topmost  twig;  painting  for  all  our  days  its  homely 
pattern  against  the  sky,  I  became  enthusiastic.  “  Let 
the  rooks  desert  it  when  it  is  no  longer  safe,”  I  said  to 
myself.  “  Rooks  do  that.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Romans  wedded  it  to  the  vine.  It  is  a  great  tree.” 

I  now  renewed  my  attack.  I  took  up  each  point  in 
turn,  exhausting  it;  endeavouring  to  get  within  the 
source  of  the  man’s  interest.  Could  he  be  a  scientific 
investigator?  There  was  a  bulge  in  his  right  hand 
pocket  that  might  be  a  dendrometer;  but  Lacey  himself 
did  not  look  like  a  muser  among  the  bulrushes.  I  looked 
at  him  in  despair.  The  grin  on  his  face — ^if  it  were  a 
grin — never  varied.  In  the  end  I  was  talked  out. 

When  we  parted,  following  an  established  custom,  I 
asked  a  neighbour  if  he  might  have  any  notion  who  he 
was. 

He  had.  ”  I  know  him  well,”  he  said,  “  to  see  him. 
He  lives  about  ten  miles  from  here,  in  a  place  called 
Kilmagaravogue.  There  are  two  brothers  of  them. 
Laceys  they  go  by,  Timothy  and  Dan  Lacey.  They  do 
a  very  respectable  business.” 

”  What  business,”  I  asked. 

‘‘  The  father  followed  the  same  trade  before  them,” 
he  explained.  ”  It’s  been  generations  in  the  family. 
They’re  both  coffin-makers.” 

According  to  the  Cybele  Hibernica  the  arbutus  unedo, 
or  strawberry  tree,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
tree  endemic  to  our  country.  There  are  altogether  five 
species  of  the  genus  of  which  the  unedo,  andrachne 
(yielding  a  larger  and  more  palatable  fruit),  and  the 
alpina,  are  the  best  known.  Loudon  derives  the  botanical 
name  of  the  Irish  species  from  uno,  one;  and  edo,  I  eat; 
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meaning  that  those  who  taste  the  fruit  will  find  one 
enough. 

Considered  by  many  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy 
evergreens,  the  arbutus  at  one  time  “  grew  in  prodigious 
quantities  on  the  mountains  of  all  our  southern 
baronies,”  and  is  still  abundant  in  Kerry.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  tree  reaches  a  height  of  20  to 
30  feet;  and  even  more.*  On  the  east  coast,  however, 
though  it  grows  freely,  it  does  not  usually  attain  more 
than  the  dimensions  of  a  shrub.  But  shrub  or  tree,  it 
might  well  deserve  honorable  mention  at  least,  as  a 
national  emblem.  In  the  late  fall,  when  the  arbutus  is 
in  flower  and  the  fruit  of  the  previous  year  ripe,  the  tree 
is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  blossoms  and  fruit  and 
leaves  united  in  a  rivalry  of  service,  a  perfect  symbol 
designed  by  a  homely  artist,  Eire  herself:  the  leaves, 
the  manhood  of  the  tree,  sparkling,  abundant,  ever 
verdant;  the  fruit,  pendent  crimson  chandeliers  of  clus¬ 
tering  comeliness;  the  flowers,  its  spirituality,  waxy, 
delicate,  bell-shaped  blossoms,  tinged 

With  faintest  yellow,  as  if,  lit  within. 

There  hung  a  fairy  torch  in  each  lamp  flower. 

The  arbutus  is  freely  propagated  from  seed,  or  by 
cutting  or  layering.  If  seeds  are  gathered,  they  should 
be  mixed  with  dry  sand  to  preserve  them  against  the 
time  of  sowing;  then  sown  in  pots  plunged  in  a  cool 
place,  kept  from  frost,  refreshed  with  water,  and  planted 
out  when  five  or  six  inches  high  in  the  following  autumn. 
The  tree  does  not  thrive  in  shade. 

In  Kew  there  is  a  very  beautiful  hybrid,  a  sport  of 
the  unedo  with  the  andrachne  (the  oriental  arbutus), 
which  I  think  of — but  perhaps  it  is  prejudice — as  the 
most  wonderful  inhabitant  of  that  city  of  wonders. 

*  “In  1805,”  says  Mackay,  “  I  measured  a  tree  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  evergreen  in  Rough  Island,  opposite  O'Sullivan’s  Cascade, 
whose  stem  was  feet  in  girth.” 
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The  wood  is  white,  hard  and  heavy,  but  lacks 
elasticity.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the  Killarney  wood 
workers  for  inlay  and  fancy  turnery;  being  made  into 
candlesticks,  trays,  paper  knives,  and  all  sorts  of 
souvenirs,  including  those  ingenious  instruments  of 
sudden  death — an  invention  it  is  said  of  the  Countess 
of  Kenmare — known  as  wasp-catchers,  an  inspiring 
recreation  for  sun-drenched,  yellow-sandalled,  autumnal 
afternoons.  Death  is  swift.  It  is  open  to  none  of  the 
usual  objections.  There  is  no  torture.  It  fulfils  in  fact 
all  the  conditions  of  a  humane  killer.  You  are  annihilating 
a  pest.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  gambling;  while  the 
sport  is  both  exhilarating  and,  to  persons  with  low  blood 
pressure,  highly  beneficial.  I  do  not  receive  any  com¬ 
mission  for  this  advertisement;  but  one  of  these  valuable 
devices  should  be  in  every  English  home — after  every 
Irish  homestead  had  been  equipped  with  at  least  two 
of  them. 

Good-bye  unedo. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  :  THE  OAK. 

Oaks  of  a  thousand  years  of  pride! 

When  a  man  starts  to  enquire  into  the  orders,  genera 
and  species  of  insect  and  plant  life  he  should  put  on 
the  sandals  of  silence,  for  he  is  about  to  enter  the  Temple 
of  Humility.  Besides  varieties  innumerable,  there  are 
upwards  of  300  species  of  the  genus  Quercus  alone,  some 
so  diminutive  as  to  be  measured  by  inches,  yet  each — to 
say  nothing  of  other  genera — claiming  a  distinctive  place 
in  the  mind  before,  like  the  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Granada,  we  may  lean  up  as  it  were  against  the  shoulder 
of  God. 

But  let  us  take  heart.  More  is  expected  from  arch¬ 
bishops.  For  us,  plain  folks,  going  to  Mass  by  the 
will  of  God,  a  bible  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  great 
oaks,  maybe  half  a  score,  will  help  to  loosen  the  tongue; 
and  nothing  that  man  has  invented  lightens  the  hill  over 
the  valley  of  shadow  more  than  a  knowledgeable  and 
understanding  tongue. 

And  first,  the  quercus  robur,  the  strong  one,  the  great 
Irish  or  European  oak.  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  very 
distinct  varieties,  the  sessile  or  durmast,  and  the  pedun¬ 
culate.  The  pedunculate  is  the  prevailing  oak  of  Ireland. 
In  this  variety  the  flowers  and  acorn  are  borne  on  long 
stalks,  while  the  leaf  stems  are  short  or  absent.  In 
the  durmast  nature  reverses  this  arrangement. 

(2.)  Quercus  cerris,  the  bitter  or  Turkey  oak,  a  noble 
wide  spreading  tree;  leaves  on  short  stalks  but  larger 
and  more  deeply  lobed  than  the  robur.  Habitat: 
southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
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(3.)  Quercus  ilex,  the  evergreen  or  holm  oak,  so  called 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
entire  and  glossy,  to  the  holly.  The  ilex,  “  the  oak 
that  stood  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,’*  is  the  oak  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  abounds  in  the  Apennines.  As 
a  park  tree  it  is  found  extensively  planted  in  Ireland, 
and  is  both  wind  and  spray  resisting.  The  timber  is 
of  good  quality. 

Coming  out  by  the  road  which  leads  from  the  little 
town  of  Gorey  to  the  sea  (I  am  assuming  that  you  are 
one  of  those  with  the  blood  of  Marco  Polo  in  your  veins, 
determined  to  explore  your  country)  branch  to  the  left 
where,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  road  bifurcates. 
It  will  escort  you  to  a  famous  place.  The  whole  dis¬ 
tance,  for  I  assume  you  walk,  is  not  more  than  three 
miles.  The  fellowship  of  a  fair  country  will  be  alongside 
you.  If  you  look  back  you  will  see  the  Pins  of  Croghan 
shutting  out  the  northern  sky.  Kiltennel  is  the  name 
of  the  place  you  are  making  for.  It  is  summer  perhaps: 
the  road  rises  with  you.  A  nice  pleasant  road,”  you 
look  around,  ”  in  a  pleasant  nice  county.”  Wexford  is 
all  that.  But  what  is  this?  Imperceptibly,  while  the 
furlongs  were  slipping — it  is  a  county  of  Furlongs — 
something  has  been  happening.  You  pull  up  short  on 
your  step. 

Can  you  have  taken  a  wrong  turning  somewhere? 
Unintentionally,  without  knowing  it,  have  you  become  a 
trespasser?  Or  has  a  peri,  perhaps  Gian  Ben  Gian 
himself,  led  you  unconscious  into  a  new  valley  of 
-Rasselas,  of  beauty  imprisoned? 

My  answers  might  be  only  half  satisfactory.  We  are 
surrounded  by  mysterious  influences.  But  this  I  know, 
without  bolt  or  bar  upon  it  you  have  slipped  into  the 
middle  of  the  most  wonderful  demesne,  I  often  think, 
in  all  of  Ireland.  Whilst  you  have  felt  yourself  to  be 
perhaps  only  hitting  the  road  an  odd  time,  the  open 
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road  had  dissolved  for  you  into  the  very  secret  place  of 
enchantment.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  turning 
back.  Enchantment  has  you.  A  gentle  rise  of  ground 
leads  into  a  thicket  of  trees.  You  take  it.  Then  the 
road  wheels  to  the  right  and  wheeling  with  it,  in  front 
of  you  rises  an  arch  that  might  be  the  entrance  to  some 
fabled  country  far-away,  an  archway  framing  a  picture 
itself  framed  by  giant  forest  trees,  that  you  will  not 
set  eyes  upon  again  elsewhere.  Good  for  you  that  you 
could  not  turn  back  now.  For  here  is  a  painting  that 
hangs  upon  the  line  of  nature’s  academy.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  assemble  any  nouns  that  would  be  worthy  of 
it.  It  is  a  scene  of  white  ships  sailing,  of  woodland, 
sky  and  shimmering  sea,  a  vision  of  cool  glory  such  as 
the  gateways  of  Tiberius — when  the  riches  of  Tarshish 
poured  through  her  streets — never  encased.  When  the 
soft  wind  steals  from  the  sea,  when  the  storm  breaking 
from  his  guardian  hills  holds  revel  in  this  sanctuary,  I 
have  seen  it.  I  have  not  seen  its  counterpart. 

But  perhaps  I  am  writing  this  with  vine  leaves  in  my 
hair?  Do  not  believe  it.  I  am  just  repeating  a  prayer 
before  the  throne  of  nature,  our  helper  against  the 
righteous — for  believe  it  or  not  the  biggest  men  the 
world  ever  knew  were  born  bare-footed — -a  prayer  to 
nature  who  alone  enables  us  to  sustain  the  bewildering 
claims  on  our  attention— whatever  they  want  it  for — of 
the  mere  (if  they  are)  rich.  One  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  Lazaro,  with  nature  wherever  found,  does  it  not 
outweigh  a  lifetime  of  shiploads  of  them?  “  As  long  as 
I  was  sick,”  says  Lazaro  de  Tormes,  ”  every  man  gave 
me  of  his  charity;  but  after  that  I  was  once  whole, 
every  man  would  say,  thou  vagabond  and  loiterer,  why 
dost  thou  not  engage  thyself  to  a  master?”  To  return 
to  our  picture. 

When  you  have  studied  it,  not  moving,  winning  some 
realisation  for  yourself  of  the  meaning  of  your  existence 
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here,  you  walk  up  to  and  pass  through  it,  for  it  also  is 
enchanted.  Coming  out  upon  the  other  side  the  land 
falls  gently  away.  On  your  right,  in  the  heart  of  this 
demesne,  is  the  little  episcopalian  parish  church  of 
Kiltennel.  Possibly  the  doors  are  locked;  yet  is  it  a 
place,  so  still  and  beautiful  it  is,  where  a  competitor  in 
the  race  might  pray — and  have  his  prayer  heard — that 
he  would  so  run  that  he  would  obtain.”  But  this 
tiny  temple  of  worship  is  not  our  destination.  Leaving 
it  behind  you  descend  through  a  winding  avenue  of  ilex 
trees — my  reason  for  bringing  you  here — to  the  sea. 
There  are  greater  trees  than  these,  but  none  in  more 
perfect  setting.  Grown  from  acorns  brought  from  Italy 
and  planted  here,  they  have  flourished.  They  were 
planted  I  want  to  tell  you  by  a  sweet  lady — whose 
cottage  stands  upon  the  brae  over  the  fairy  well — the 
lady  Charlotte  Stopford,  in  the  year  1822.  Well,  when 
you  have  seen  it  all,  you  will  understand  better  why 
Isaias  and  the  prophets  and  the  Romans  of  old  loved 
this  tree. 

Did  I  say  that  we  have  got  to  learn  something  of  at 
least  a  half  score  of  oaks?  Ver\^  well,  then.  I  will 
put  my  best  foot  forward. 

First  there  is  the  quercus  suber,  a  small  tree,  height 
20  to  30  feet;  habitat,  southern  France,  Spain  and 
Northern  Africa;  without  which  I  fear  that  famous  firm — 
whose  drinks  have  the  delicious  property  I  am  told  of 
being  brewed  by  real  gentlemen — would  suffer  sad 
diminution  of  profits;  which  might  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  our  people — unless  it  be  true  that  when  men  drink 
small  beer  “  they  faU  into  green  sickness,  and  beget 
women  children.”  The  acorns  of  the  suber  are  reputed 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  oaks.  The  outer  bark  of  this 
tree,  an  inch  to  inch-a-quarter  thick,  is  the  cork  of 
commerce.  This  invaluable  material  attains  perfection 
when  the  tree  reaches  33  to  40  years;  from  which  period 
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onwards  during  its  life — it  lives  approximately  200  years 
— the  bark  is  separated  from  it  at  intervals  of  every 
nine  or  ten  years.  This  operation,  which  is  performed 
when  the  second  sap  is  flowing,  in  July,  is  one  requiring 
considerable  skill;  any  injury  to  the  inner  bark  being 
liable  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Quercus  lucombeana  is  a  graceful  tree,  remarkable  as 
being  a  hybrid  of  the  cork  and  bitter  oaks.  Date  of 
origin  1760. 

Then  there  are  the  American  oaks.  No  single  feature 
of  that  remarkable  country  more  strongly  impresses  the 
stranger  than  the  charm  and  almost  unlimited  wealth  of 
its  flora ;  a  charm  and  diversity  that  also  characterises  its 
oaks,  among  the  better  known  of  which  are  the  beautiful 
fern-tree  oak  of  California  and  the  quercus  rubra,  the 
famous  red  oak  with  straight  clear  stems  40  to  50  feet, 
used  in  cabinet  making,  tanning  and  medicine. 

Jerusalem  oak  is  a  name  given  to  the  common  goose- 
foot. 

Am  I  still  short?  Well,  there  are  the  Gospel  and 
Talking  oaks,  the  Boundary  oaks.  Border  oaks,  and  the 
evergreen  Algerian  fellow- — one  to  enjoy — the  quercus 
(they  call  him)  Mirbeckii. 

From  youth  until  his  “  top  is  crowned  ”  the  oak  gives 
hostages  to  nobility.  The  forest  is  not  an  emblem  of 
life.  It  is  life,  with  all  life’s  burden  to  do  well  and 
fitting;  the  manifestation  everywhere  of  subjective  pur¬ 
pose,  of  the  ache,  conscious  or  unconscious,  upwards 
towards  beauty.  “  Whatever,”  says  Evelyn,  ”  is  exitial 
to  man  is  so  to  trees.”  The  forest  with  its  laws,  ritual, 
and  elaborate  hierarchy,  is  a  kingdom.  And  of  this 
kingdom  the  oak  is  hereditary  monarch. 

”  What  gives  dignity  to  the  oak?”  asks  the  annalist. 
And  answering  for  the  people  he  says:  ”  Its  fruitfulness 
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and  its  nobility.’*  Munificent  of  its  treasure,  serene  in 
indifference  of  pests,  majestic  in  its  slow,  stately  ascent 
to  maturity,  supreme  in  the  lusty  winter  of  its  age,  the 
oak  has  for  centuries  stood,  and  still  stands,  the  type 
pre-eminent  of  nobility. 

Its  strength 

“  Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands.’* 

Try  for  a  few  seconds  to  hold  out  from  you  at  arm’s 
length  a  spade,  even  a  garden  rake.  Then  turn  to  yon 
oak,  his  knotted  limbs  outspread,  those  fortes  ramos  as 
Gilpin  calls  them,  supporting  a  thousand  ramifications. 
Think  of  the  strength  within.  Your  arm  has  tired  before 
your  rake  is  steadied.  Think  what  it  must  mean  to 
this  tree  to  sustain  this  weight  which  it  supports  against 
the  full  fury  of  the  gale.  There  is  a  passage  in  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  that  I  would  wish  to  re-quote.  He  has 
been  babbling  of  oaks.  Then  suddenly  “  I  wonder,” 
he  puts  the  question,  ‘‘  if  you  ever  thought  of  the  single 
mark  which  distinguishes  this  tree.  All  the  rest  of  them 
shirk  the  work  of  resisting  gravity;  the  oak  defies  it. 
It  chooses  the  horizontal  position  for  its  limbs,  so  that 
their  whole  weight  may  tell;  and  then  stretches  them 
out  50  or  60  feet,  so  that  the  strain  may  be  mighty 
enough  to  be  worth  resisting.” 

To  the  Greeks  the  oak  was  Zeus,  to  the  Israelites 
Jehovah,  to  the  Romans,  Jove’s  own  tree.  And  follow¬ 
ing  in  Homeric  line  it  is  for  us  Amergin’s.  We  voyage 
like  Anson  with  it  around  the  world  of  our  dreams.  In 
England — are  there  not  the  oaks  in  Sumner-chace  ?  ”  As 
long,”  writes  the  Rev.  Johns,  liberating  himself  upon 
the  wings  of  Albion,  his  favourite  plane,  “  as  the  lion 
holds  his  fabled  place  as  king  of  beasts,  and  the  eagle 
as  king  of  birds,  the  sovereignty  of  British  trees  must 
remain  with  the  oak.  Within  the  tropics  the  stately 
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palm,  the  Bunyan  forming  with  its  countless  trunks  a 
forest  in  itself,  the  Baobab  venerable  for  4,000  years, 
each  of  these  may  assert  its  claim  to  kingly  title.  But 
in  England,  the  country  of  green  fields  ....  here  the 
oak  reigns  paramount.”  That  is  the  oak,  neither  a 
revealed  religion  nor  system  of  philosophy,  just  well 
beloved.  And  because  we  have  no  better  word  to 
describe  its  length  of  service,  its  exalted  growth,  its 
regal  spread,  the  utility  of  its  bark  and  fruit,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  union  of  hardness  and  toughness  of  its  wood, 
even  the  mysterious  growth  of  its  various  lichens, 
berries,  apples,  galls,  those  marvellous  insect  spheres  on 
root  and  stem  and  leaf,  we  just  call  it  the  monarch  oak. 

And  yet,  in  those  days,  when  men  stop  one  another  in 
the  street  looking  into  each  other’s  eyes,  questioning 
the  outspoken  thought  about  this  latest  craze  to  spend 
millions  buying  acorns  (as  if  the  crows  did  not  spread 
them  wide  enough  without  any  botheration),  I  would 
like  to  write  a  warning  along  the  edge  of  Ireland, 
”  Beware  of  the  Oaks.”  Their  utility  is  out-worn. 

In  venturing  to  say  so  much,  however,  I  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  oak 
has  lost  its  impulse.  On  the  contrary.  A  man  may 
disagree  with,  yet  respect,  the  chevalier.  Nothing  can 
counterchange  the  permanence  of  this  great  tree. 
Pirates  hid  their  treasure  under  it.  Abraham,  when  he 
entertained  the  angels  in  the  vale  of  Mamre,  spread  his 
pavilions  amidst  a  grove  of  oak.  When  Joshua  pro¬ 
claimed  the  law  he  set  up  a  witness-stone  under  its 
shade.  Beneath  the  oak  near  Bethel,  Rachel  was  laid 
to  rest.  The  Greeks  believed  it  was  the  first  tree 
created.  The  Romans  chose  it  to  provide  their  civic 
crown.  It  is  the  sacred  tree  of  France.  In  Ireland  it 
was  the  tree  of  promulgation.  In  England.  England 
owes  a  debt  to  her  forests  that  her  children  rejoice  to 
honour.  The  forest  has  served  her  island  empire  welL 
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First  yew  for  her  long-bow  shafts,  then  oak  for  her 
wooden  walls,  now  ash  for  her  soaring  planes.  A  royal 
tree,  the  oak  writes  a  memorable  headline.  It  tells 
the  rich  that  the  only  excuse  for  their  toleration  is 
service.  It  does  not  forget  the  poor.  Abroad,  in 
countries  where  the  forest  is  harvested  with  a  gleaner’s 
care,  pannage  of  oak  still  constitutes  an  important  source 
of  rural  comfort.  Like  the  king  worthy  of  his  diadem — 
its  stem  lost  among  its  branches- — this  great  tree  is  one 
with  all  that  lends  it  dignity. 

The  oak  of  Ireland,  the  great  pedunculata,  rejoicing  in 
his  calcareous  soil,  was  famous  as  that  of  Bashan.  Trees 
of  24  feet  circumference  about  the  roots  were  children. 
Spanish  oak — when  adventure  was  in  her  golden  prime — 
Spanish  oak  and  copper  bottoms  had  power  to  stir  the 
blood.  Yet  Irish  oak  was  not  excelled  even  in  Spain. 
It  was  .  .  .  but  had  not  Rufus,  that  red  Norman  fellow, 
that  frame  of  wood  out  of  Ireland  which  made  all 
the  roof  of  Westminster,  where  no  spider  webbeth  or 
buildeth  to  this  day.”  Is  the  shillelagh  not  its  own 
bush?  I  am  not  skilled  like  those  hereditary  craftsmen, 
who,  speaking  to  the  multitude,  would  here  pause  to 
step  from  their  automobiles  and  hand  around  a  spadeful 
of  this  perfumed  island. 

Behold !  is  it  not  earth  to  raise  acorns 
Worthy  of  heroes? 

The  great  Irish  quercus  robur  pedunculata  was  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  that,  as  Finola  said,  was 
long  ago.  The  reign  of  Charles  II  saw  the  last  of  them. 
In  these  days  Irish  oaks  do  not  in  general  attain  striking 
proportions.  In  fact  no  broad-leaved  timber  is  suffered 
to  attain  any  tolerable  age. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  (in  his  graceful  tribute  to  the 
late  Cardinal,  I  think)  says  that  the  Gael  was  crushed 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  statement  is  correct  up 
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to  a  point.  The  princes  of  the  Gael  were  crushed.  A 
people  only  survived,  its  chieftain-trees  and  chieftains 
alike  annihilated. 

The  de-afforestation  of  Ireland  was  a  torrential 
business. .  To  give  some  account  of  it  I  am  compelled 
to  open  my  history  book,  and  this  apology  I  make  in 
all  seriousness,  because  I  have  heard  it  iterated  that 
history  is  just  a  melting  pot,  that  this  is  a  practical  age, 
that  to-day  sensible  people  should  concern  themselves, 
not  with  the  materials  that  may  have  gone  into  the  pot, 
but  the  metal  that  has  come  out.  But  the  devil  of  it 
is  that  this  island  is  a  pot  in  which  nothing  melts.  The 
chevalier  says  it  is  our  religions.  That  like  the  value 
of  zinc  in  paint  unless  we  put  the  old  church  in  the 
vanguard  of  our  battle,  we  will  awake  to  find  ourselves 
organ-blowers  in  our  own  temple.  But  at  the  mere 
mention  of  politics  the  chevalier  sees  freemasons.  You 
can  do  *  nothing  with  him.  Temperaments  differ.  I 
suppose  the  truth  is  that  it  was  foolish  for  him,  at  any 
time,  to  expect  that  he  could  strike  more  than  a  few 
sparks  of  heat  out  of  one  of  my  cold  and  constant  dis¬ 
position.  If  it  is  decreed  a  man  is  to  be  shot  at  dawn 
let  him  die  as  becometh  a  man- — no  golden  voice  or 
display  of  personality,  just  one  ready  to  face  the  fuller 
light.  So  while  my  regard  for  the  chevalier’s  inflexible 
honesty  is  unshaken,  when  it  comes  for  me  to  open  my 
history  book — not  seeking  popularity,  the  more  popular 
the  history,  they  say,  the  wider  from  truth — opening  it 
I  propose,  in  those  translocations  that  I  am  about  to 
make  from  it  to  these  pages,  to  follow  in  the  tradition 
of  those  calm  and  easy  men— the  twilight  Zoas  I  think 
they  are  called — ^who,  crowned  like  the  fratres  amhervalesy 
for  a  century  have  been  leisurely  explaining  us  to  our¬ 
selves. 

First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  digress.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  what  is  described  in  the  language  of 
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the  day  as  a  ‘‘  departmental  committee  **  was  appointed 
to  hold  an  enquiry  into  the  subject  of  Irish  forestry. 
Later  on  I  have  to  retell  something  more  about  it,  but 
immediately  it  assembled  this  committee  found  itself 
disturbed  by  a  spectre  flitting  everywhere  across  its 
path.  Its  members  were  practical  men,  two  or  three 
noblemen  with  a  bishop  added,  a  sprinkling  of  experts 
in  one  thing  or  another.  Now  none  of  these  men  with 
one  exception,  if  you  ponder  their  names,  were  persons 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  hot  emotions,  but  they  had 
to  give  some  account  of  how  the  position  with  which 
they  were  entrusted  to  deal  arose.  Drapier  at  this  time 
was  dead  nearly  two  centuries.  So  they  swallowed  what 
the  chevalier  calls  a  silence  complex  and  just  attributed 
it  to  “  Reasons  of  State.” 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  of  Ireland  is  one  of 
those  surprises  that  from  time  to  time  is  uncovered  by 
excavators  among  our  historical  ruins.  To  understand 
it  we  need  to  carry  in  remembrance  those  Caballeros  who 
were  among  the  originators  of  it.  Cromwell  classed  the  lot 
of  them  in  the  same  category  with  Anabaptists.  I  think 
rather  that  they  resembled  buccaneers.  But  whether 
of  old  Castile  or  old  Provence,  or  the  old  Kent  Road, 
they  were  of  one  genre,  bright  fellows,  all  once  so  warm 
and  glowing,  now  so  cold  and  quiet,  who,  for  the  snaring 
of  a  rabbit  would  have  chopped  off  your  head  and  no 
more  about  it,  the  Baron  of  Bee,  and  Chief  Justice  Cee, 
and  Sir  Engelbert  Dee,  tricky,  yes ;  but  by  the  tree  of 
Elzevir!  full-blooded.  First  then  were  these  caballeros. 
Second,  their  innocent  agents,  the  common  people  of 
England.  And  third — necessary  to  fill  in  the  back¬ 
ground  but  otherwise  not  reckoning — the  Irish;  for  at 
this  time,  according  to  Sir  J.  Davies,  the  Irish  were 
“  altogether  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  as  it 
was  no  capital  offence  to  kill  them.”  How  much  the 
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plain  people  of  England  lost  will  never  be  known,  but 
it  must  have  been  considerable. 

The  times  were  unusual,  a  period  of  transition.  Spain, 
France,  the  central  kingdoms,  England,  were  plundering 
each  other’s  or  their  neighbour’s  property  with  a  fine 
impartiality.  There  was  still,  as  they  say  in  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  a  heavy  content  of  crude  rascality,  but 
the  philosophy  of  Machiavelli  was  gaining  ground,  a 
synodal  flavouring  was  beginning  to  be  introduced.  Even 
the  churches  did  not  altogether  escape.  Have  you  ever 
heard—but  of  course  you  have — gold-crest  high  up  upon 
the  very  summit  of  his  tree-top?  Long  ago,  when  Christ 
was  walking  about  the  roads  of  Galilee,  religion  was 
like  that,  pure  joy.  Now  “  if  one  were  not  prepared 
for  difficulty  and  subtlety  one  had  better  avoid  the 
study  of  Divine  philosophy.”  Machiavelli  had  been  at 
work  upon  it.  It  was  no  longer  walking  the  roads. 
It  had  got  up  on  horseback.  So  with  statecraft.  It 
had  become  an  art.  Black  its  enemies  said.  But  black 
or  otherwise,  its  practice  in  Ireland  terminated  her 
forests. 

The  fish  are  not  all  in  my  net  yet.  Permit  me  to  cite 
two  or  three  authorities.  Then  I  will  draw  my  seine 
to  the  shore. 

Sir  William  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne 
family,  was  a  rather  remarkable  man.  Born  at  Romsey, 
in  Hampshire,  the  son  of  a  clothier,  he  educated  himself 
at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Caen,  in  Normandy;  developed 
an  aptitude  for  engineering;  qualified  for  medicine; 
became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  Saints;  crossed 
to  Ireland,  and  never  afterwards  looked  back.  Later 
he  attained  fame  as  a  political  economist,  practically 
founded  the  Royal  Society,  established  what  was  known 
as  the  industrial  settlement  of  Kenmare,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  regicide;  married  his 
only  daughter  to  Fitzmaurice,  first  earl  of  Kerry — a 
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union  that  was  to  bring  the  Petty  family  another  100,000 
acres— bequeathed  the  vast  property  he  had  amassed 
here  to  his  heirs,  and  died  at  Romsey  where  he  was 
born.  Altogether  a  notable  man;  and  what  is  more,  in 
an  age  and  country  that  had  extraverted  honour  from 
power,  one  of  probity.  To  retell  these  details  lends 
emphasis.  A  mere  jest  retold,  when  associated  with 
a  known  name,  gains  something  of  the  swiftness  ex¬ 
perienced  by  its  first  hearers. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Petty  then  we  find  it  stated 
that,  in  1672,  there  were  66  hundred  furnaces  smelting 
iron  in  Ireland.  It  sounds  busy.  Sweden,  the  greatest 
charcoal  burning  country  in  the  world,  with  its  vast  iron 
deposits,  numbers  to-day  just  173  such  furnaces;  75 
for  producing  pig,  and  98  for  the  refining  and  smelting 
of  scrap.  It  affords — -making  all  allowances — a  rather 
remarkable  contrast.  But  how  was  this  iron  smelting 
business  being  regarded  in  England  at  this  identical 
time? 

I  must  be  provident  of  space;  but  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  the  last  Henry,  fears  were  being  entertained  in 
England  for  her  timber  supply.  Charcoal  burning  was 
being  looked  at  with  suspicion.  By  a  statute  of  Henry, 
c.  35,  it  is  enjoined  that  “  the  spoils  and  devastations 
that  had  been  made  in  woods  ”  shall  end.  The  nation 
was  taking  alarm  for  the  essentials  of  its  greatness. 
By  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  being  an  act  for  the  avoiding 
of  destruction  and  wasting  of  timber  it  was  enacted 
“  that  timber  shall  not  be  felled  to  make  coals  for 
burning  of  iron  ’’  except  within  defined  limits;  and  by 
a  further  act  (Chapter  19)  of  1585,  reciting  that  “  where¬ 
as  by  the  overgreat  negligence  or  number  of  ironworks 
in  the  wields  of  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Kent,  the  great 
plenty  of  timber  in  those  parts  is  decayed  and  spoiled, 
and  in  a  short  time  will  be  utterly  consumed,**  it  was 
laid  down  definitely  that  “  no  manner  of  iron-mills. 
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furnacy,  finary  or  blomary  ”  shall  henceforth  cut  timber 
“  except  on  existing  bays  or  pens.’* 

The  State  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  its  forests: 
yet  it  did  not  go  sufficiently  far  to  meet  public  opinion. 
In  16 1 1  a  method  had  been  patented  for  using  coal  for 
iron  smelting,  but  170  years  were  still  to  elapse  before 
puddling  permitted  of  its  exploitation  as  a  business  pro¬ 
position.  Along  all  this  period  authority  after  authority 
bears  evidence  to  the  national  anxiety.  Evelyn  at  the 
very  time  that  we  are  dealing  with,  recommends  the 
removal  altogether  from  England  of  “  mischievous  iron 
mills.  We  had  better  iron,”  he  complains,  ‘‘  and 
cheaper  from  the  foreigner,  when  these  works  were 
strangers  amongst  us.” 

Now  to  retrace  our  steps  a  matter  of  forty  years 
from  1672  to  1633.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  the  impetuous,  intractable  minister  of 
Charles  I  is  “  governor-general  ”  in  Ireland.  He  left  it 
later  to  deliver  up  his  head  to  the  Commons  of  England, 
but  while  here  he  engaged  himself  upon  a  rather  remark¬ 
able  pursuit,  the  gathering  together  of  the  seeds  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Irish  iron  industry.  Strafford’s  character 
has  been  drawn  and  redrawn.  I  do  not  come  to  bury, 
but  to  praise  him.  In  Ireland  one  thing  above  others 
was  impressed  upon  and  made  clear  to  him.  Every  way 
he  turned  the  forest  baffled  him,  even  in  the  north¬ 
east,  then  recently  settled  under  the  plantation  made 
by  the  king’s  father.  This  particular  baffling  makes  a 
little  epic. 

The  time  was  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
between  the  king  and  parliament.  Seeking  to  impose 
on  those  sturdy  northern  Presbyterians  the  oath  of 
implicit  obedience  to  the  king — why  have  kings  down 
the  ages  insisted  upon  these  sort  of  oaths  ?  They  have 
never  so  far  as  I  have  ever  read  been  kept — when  to 
refuse  it  was  treason,  Strafford  found  himself  defied. 
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Even  Froude  admits  the  damnableness  of  the  thing.  But 
Strafford  did  not  brook  defiance  gently.  This  time  the 
Sir  Engelberts  and  their  colonels-of-horse  were  directed 
to  head  north.  Reading  the  tale  you  will  find  the  blood 
beginning  to  pound  in  your  veins  just  here.  Troopers 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I  were  a  dour  and  ugly  proposition. 
What  happened?  What  does  history  tell  us  happened? 
A  broken  resistance,  collapse,  insensate  hate?  The 
oath  borne  back  in  triumph  upon  the  spears  of  the 
troopers?  If  you  think  so,  you  do  not  know  Scotland, 
my  friend.  Even  its  lowland  blood  is  dashed  with  the 
stubbornness  of  its  ancient  hills.  The  colonels  return 
to  Strafford  for  once  their  swords  bloodless.  Ministers 
and  people,  pitching  home  and  possessions  to  the  winds, 
had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  friendly  woods,  daring  treason, 
choosing  ruin  and  death — as  brave  men  leavening  by 
God’s  mercy  our  weak  natures  had  ever  done — before 
the  sale  of  one  pennyweight  of  their  principles.  There 
is  the  stuff  of  twice  five  hundred  romances  in  this  one 
period  of  our  history  alone.  But  Strafford  was  learning 
the  value  of  the  seeds  he  had  been  collecting.  And  when 
a  little  later,  his  ship  was  cleared  by  the  tide-master 
and  her  sails  filling  under  the  Head  of  Howth,  his  seeds, 
carefully  packed,  were  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel. 

A  deep  thinker,  this  belted  earl,  and  one  whose  life- 
story  loads  the  heart;  for  his  only  fault  was  that  he 
served  his  king  too  faithfully.  But  with  deep  thinking 
he  also  managed  to  combine — save  in  the  final  stages 
of  his  struggle  with  Parliament — swift  action.  The 
interval  between  his  return  and  execution  was  short;  but 
it  sufficed.  When  his  hour  struck  the  seeds  had  been 
distributed. 

Now  the  inevitable  years  have  passed.  The  king’s  son 
reigns  in  Whitehall  instead  of  the  king.  The  seed  has 
come  up.  More:  the  growth  had  been  vigorous.  The 
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interest  of  the  vulgar  in  the  iron  of  Ireland  had  at  last 
been  aroused. 

We  have  been  animadverting  on  those  Anabaptists  of 
Cromwell,  the  Barons  of  Bee  and  those  others;  but  the 
century  when  Charles  kept  court,  that  saw  de  Grammont 
stage  his  unedifying  memoirs,  is  itself  imperishable. 
Its  days  are  a  sonnet,  for  the  men  who  made  them 
warmed  both  hands  at  the  fire  of  life.  When  the  fire 
sank,  they  may  not  have  been  ready  to  depart;  but  that 
is  their  personal  affair.  The  years  they  had  made  were 
everyman’s.  Then  a  peddlar  with  a  modest  pack  of 
learning  could  travel  abroad,  sure  always  that  he  could 
spread  out  his  wares  upon  the  lawn  and  suffer  nothing 
weightier  than  indulgence.  The  sea  was  breaking  to 
the  very  rhythm  of  romance.  Romance  himself  was 
standing  upon  the  high  poop  of  adventure.  The  old 
Hanseatic  league,  long  resting  on  its  cruppers,  dis¬ 
appears  into  the  abyss  of  time.  It  was  outworn.  But 
other,  still  more  brilliant,  organisations  were  arming. 
Argosies  plimsol-laden  with  precious  bales,  with  ingots 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  earth,  filled  the  harbours  of 
Vigo,  Rotterdam,  London  and  Dieppe.  Never  before 
did  woman  dazzle  as  in  the  court  of  France.  In  England, 
Sir  William  Cokayne  is  typical  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Cromwell  is  binding  the  sinews  of  empire,  as  the  man¬ 
hoods  they  say  were  wrapped  of  Behemoth.  Susan  Ertz 
might  have  been  puzzled  which  way  to  look.  The  east 
was  unbarring  her  gates.  In  the  west  de  Salle  had 
sailed  down  the  Mississippi.  The  riches,  hidden  in  his 
forests,  of  the  Red  Indian,  were  beginning  dimly  to  be 
understood.  The  Pope  had  readjusted  the  calendar. 
Men’s  minds  were  being  liberated.  Loot  was  abroad. 
The  seed  had  been  sown  by  Strafford  in  a  fruitful  hour. 

At  last  the  common  people  took  counsel  one  with 
another. 
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It  must  be  true,”  they  said,  ”  for  everybody  has  it. 
The  ore  of  Ireland  can  be  completely  hearth-hned.  It 
is  superior  altogether  to  the  stuff  raised  in  this  country 
— it  would  take  the  hearth  of  hell  to  reduce  it  properly. 
There’s  ‘  clamphor  ’  in  that  country.  The  whole  secret 
is  to  get-in.  Look  how  the  fellows  did  who  went  out  in 
the  time  of  Long-Jaw.” 

The  more  timid  were  pelted  with  mockery.  The  Ayes 
had  it.  The  wheel  now  commenced  to  rotate  swiftly, 
clubs  were  organised,  stores  collected,  vessels  equipped, 
and  with  fortune  at  the  masthead,  honest  people,  they 
sailed  in  fleets  as  so  many  before  and  since  have  sailed 
to  go  down  to  disaster  upon  the  seven  seas. 

But  this  sort  of  writing  can  become  pernicious. 

Scores  of  such  tales — only  told  with  rare  feeling — 
may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Stopford  Green’s  Making  of 
Ireland  and  Its  Undoing.  The  difference  of  this  tale 
is  in  the  sum  of  the  damage  inflicted.  Others,  many  of 
them,  were  the  bites  of  a  tormenting  insect.  Strafford’s 
was  a  stroke  of  genius;  the  sting  of  a  fer-de-lance.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  timber,  of  spruce  and  fir  and  hardwoods,  rated 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  Venice  once  was  rated  in 
her  councils,  was  blown  to  the  winds,  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  gladiator  dying,  the  knife  is  twisted  in 
his  tortured  body.  It  was  the  holocaust  of  a  whole 
people  without  parallel  in  universal  history.  So 
thoroughly  was  the  work  done  that,  a  few  years  later, 
in  the  preamble  to  a  Statute  in  the  loth  year  of  William 
of  Orange,  himself  a  lover  of  the  forest.  Chapter  12; 
being  the  first  of  that  astounding  series  ultimately  to 
become  known  as  the  Irish  timber  code,  we  find  it  set 
out:  ”  for  as  much  as  by  the  late  rebellion  in  this 
kingdom,  and  the  several  iron  works  formerly  here,  the 
timber  is  utterly  destroyed,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
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there  is  not  sufficient  for  repairing  (sic)  the  houses 
destroyed  .  .  .  .  be  it  therefore  enacted  .  . 

“  It  seems  almost  incredible,”  says  a  later  writer, 
”  that  so  utterly  and  completely  have  these  forests  been 
annihilated  that  there  is  not  a  mountainside  in  all  Ireland 
on  which  one  single  tree  of  our  original  Irish  pine  grows 
to-day.”* 

Possibly  these  things  were  by  some  regarded  as 
legitimate  according  to  the  rules  that  then  obtained. 
But  one  of  the  regrettable  features  about  our  history  is 
that  ignorance  of  it  permits  some  Englishmen,  men 
holding  for  a  passing  span  positions  of  dignity,  from 
the  vantage  of  such  positions,  to  breathe  upon  the 
embers  of  hate  without  issue  joined  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen;  men  who  love  the  real  Ireland,  and  would 
wish  to  see  the  bonds  welded  of  her  friendship  with 
their  fatherland. 

So  the  axe  rang  and  the  forests  fell.  It  was  the 
charcoal  burner’s  holiday.  There  would  be  no  more 
stout  ribs  now  for  Irish  bottoms  for  one  thing.  There 
would  no  longer  be  one  cool  green  sign  in  the  old  land 
around  the  corner  from  anywhere. 

Ah  Honey  Ireland !  the  Anabaptists  knew,  I  suppose, 
that  riches  were  not  good  for  your  soul.  Besides 
riches  in  the  wrong  hands  are  a  source  of  danger.  It 
was  not  desirable  that  you  should  be  well-inhabited. 
That  massacre  in  ’41  too  was  fresh  in  the  memory.  Of 
course  the  Irishry — it  was  like  a  lawyer’s  pleading — 
maintained  (i)  that  killing  in  defence  of  life  and  property 
is  justified.  (2)  That  any  killing  that  was  done  was 
in  defence.  (3)  That  they  never  did  any  killing.  But 
killing  or  not  the  forests  were  a  warren  of  secret  places. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  blasting  lasted  it  was  a  merry 
time.  Why  not?  Was  it  not  in  the  reign  of  the  Merry 

*  Even  the  storm-swept  islands  of  Aran  were  covered  with 
great  trees.  See  Oliver  Burke,  his  South  Isles  of  Aran  (London, 
1887),  p.  89. 
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Monarch?  And  Irishmen,  despite  their  limitations, 
watching  the  fun  began  to  study  it  more  closely. 

“  There  must  be  money  in  this,”  they  said,  “  or 
these  shrewd  fellows  would  not  come  over  here  after 
it.  Why  is  it  that  we  also  do  not  blast?” 

And  bringing  out  their  felling-axes  they  laid  the  cut 
low,  doing  their  best  also  to  blast.  But  even  the  finest 
things  on  this  earth  have  their  ending  in  the  meadow 
of  the  dead.  A  change  was  to  come  and  when  it  came, 
it  came  heavy.  The  end  of  the  forests  hove  in  sight. 
Then  occurred  the  second  astounding  -thing  in  this 
amazing  business.  A  discovery  was  made.  Somebody 
discovered  that  the  quality  of  the  ore  that  they  had  been 
smelting  was  altogether  inferior. 

The  tides  of  panic  are  well-defined.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  the  Mississippi  scheme  and  Monsieur  Jean 
Law  had  not  blazed  across  the  economic  welkin.  But 
the  atmosphere  nevertheless  was  electrically  charged. 
Paris  and  London  had  just  followed  Amsterdam  into 
the  reeling  depths  of  the  tulip  disaster.  Law  and 
the  Mississippi  were  merely  meteors  of  more  dazzling 
brilliance  marking  the  end  of  a  period  of  unprecedented 
disturbance.  Someone  evidently  had  blundered  over 
this  iron  ore.  They  did  not  stage  banquets  in  those 
days,  but  the  Baron  of  Bee  poked  Sir  Engelbert  in  the 
ribs  and  chuckled.  Alarm  seized  the  chief  adventurers. 
The  market  collapsed.  The  price  of  iron  bent  like  the 
bottom  of  a  riddle.  The  blasters  felt  the  repercussion. 
”  Better  cut  losses,”  ’  they  cried,  “or  it  will  be  worse 
with  us  than  even  the  Darien  colonists.” 

Some  objected.  Was  there  not  still  coal?  Their 
opponents  brushed  them  aside.  “  Even  if  Simon 
Sturtevant’s  method  were  any  use,”  they  said,  “  the 
coal  of  Ireland  lay  deep.  It  was  buried  in  pits.  A  man 
could  barrow  the  coal  off  the  fields  of  Kent.  The  people 
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had  been  let  down  as  they  always  were.  They  had  been 
moved  like  pawns  in  a  game  they  had  no  understanding 
of.  They  had  been  deceived  from  the  beginning.  With 
the  forests  gone  it  would  not  pay  at  all  to  go  on  blast¬ 
ing.” 

I  do  not  think  the  exact  date  is  mentioned  anywhere 
in  the  tournament-rolls;  but  one  fine  day  saw  the  finish. 
The  simple  honest  folk  whose  hopes  had  stood  so  high — 
the  profane  vulgar  who,  in  the  long  run,  always  pay — 
gathered  up  their  belongings;  and  taking  sail  out  of  a 
land  that  was  cursed  from  its  birth,  they  departed  wiser 
men,  to  get  well  slowly.  Not  so  the  Irish  blasters !  It 
is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  them;  but  walking 
up  and  down  through  the  charred  remains  of  their 
property,  they  were  filled  with  hot  and  intolerable  dam¬ 
nifications.  The  situation  became  serious. 

I  merely  record;  but  it  was  long  a  recurrent  feature 
in  this  country  that  at  the  end  of  every  tragedy  a  jester 
entered.  That  Ireland  is  dead.  At  least  I  am 
assured  of  it  in  so  many  words  this  very  week  by  an 
unimpeachable  authority;  but  while  it  lived,  whenever 
a  situation  developed  beyond  the  fine  danger  point,  the 
law  woke  up.  In  presence  of  the  situation  that  now 
arose  this  phenomenon  reappeared.  The  law  awoke. 
It  rubbed  its  eyes.  It  could  not  believe  what  had 
happened.  The  law  in  Ireland  included  names  that  will 
go  down  imperishable,  enshrined  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people,  Isaac  Butt,  O’Connell,  John  Philpot  Curran,  but 
we  think  and  speak  of  these  as  Irishmen  not  as  lawyers, 
for  the  law,  despite  its  life-belt  of  anecdotes,  was  just 
a  poor  swimmer  in  the  currents  that  swirled  and  ever 
raced  around  this  tempestuous  island.  Here  we  are 
concerned  only  in  its  dealing  with  the  forest. 

“Don’t  back  that  bill,”  said  one  of  that  race 
to  me,  whose  occupation  when  bent  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  country  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  service. 
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“  excuse  my  brevity,  Davidson,**  he  said,  “  we  bankers 
have  to  be  brief.  Any  number  of  reasons  are  apparent. 
Let  this  one  suffice.  If  a  man  have  a  goose,  give  him 
a  goose.  This  fellow  hasn*t  an  egg.** 

Monarchs,  except  the  delightful  variety  whom  George 
A.  Birmingham  brings  to  life,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  geese.  Perhaps  the  inference  is  unjust.  But 
whatever  the  reason  the  law  in  Ireland  always  loved  a 
monarch.  It  included  oaks.  Something  stern  would 
have  to  be  done.  So  reaching  up  it  took  down  its  robes 
and  vigour,  the  cavalry  closed  in,  the  coachman  .  .  .  . 
but  why  hammer  it  to  death?  Its  stage-fittings  are  as 
old  now  as  mythological  history. 

I  read,  perhaps  a  year  ago,  a  tribute  paid  by  a  parish 
priest  to  the  Parliament  of  Grattan  for  its  labours  on 
behalf  of  afforestation.  I  remember  wondering  at  the 
time  if  he  had  ever  read  Lord  Macaulay*  s  exposition  of 
that  Parliament.  Grattan* s  name  is  one  of  the  few 
in  Ireland  that  may  not  be  brought  under  suspicion  even 
by-  -as  the  saying  went  in  ancient  Rome — the  Cartha- 
genians  bearing  gifts.  But  I  am  afraid  this  kindly  old 
parish  priest  had  not  got  his  facts  quite  accurate  about 
the  benevolence  of  that  ‘  parliament,*  so  far  as  the 
forest  is  concerned.  It  was  not  Grattan’s  fault.  The 
gardens  of  Glasnevin  remain  to  prove  what  he  would 
have  wished  to  accomplish.  But  when  the  law  ultimately 
finished  with  our  forests  what  was  left  undone  by  the 
charcoal  burners  had  been  efficiently  attended  to.  The 
younger  Petty,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  by  those 
who  like  Thomas  would  wish  to  put  their  fingers  into 
the  wounds.  Unfortunately  authorities  are  not  lacking. 

When  the  law  had  completed  its  work  a  son  of  the 
people,  a  tenant  occupier  in  Ireland,  could  not  plant  an 
ash  sapling  before  his  own  door,  without  complying  with 
regulations  that  would  have  seen  the  end  of  Moses,  had 
that  leader  ever  attempted  anything  to  match  them  in 
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dealing-  with  the  affairs  of  his  people.  For  when  at 
last  the  owner  of  that  tree  had  seen  everyone  whom  he 
was  required  to  see,  signed  everything  he  was  required 
to  sign,  done  everything  he  was  required  to  do,  and 
planted  it  in  the  ground,  it  ceased  to  belong  to  him! 
The  Penal  Code  was  more  or  less  borrowed  en  bloc  from 
the  French  laws  against  the  Huguenots.  This  was  a 
thing  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  fable  is  sometimes  called  “  The  Law  and  the 
Oaks.** 

“  No  wonder,**  said  the  chevalier,  **  there  are  galls 
even  on  the  oaks.**  But  I  dissent  from  him.  **  There 
are  some  defeats,**  says  Montaigne,  “  more  triumphant 
than  victories.**  Even  the  oak,  the  oak  trained  to 
produce  distorted  limbs,  does  it  not  yield  the  choicest 
timber?  Only  ignorance  sleeps  and  hath  power  utterly 
to  destroy  man  or  nation.  ‘‘Amor  vigilat,**  says  the 
author  of  the  Imitation,  the  greatest  individual  altruistic 
power  of  the  centuries,  “  et  dormiens  non  dormitat.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WAYFARING  YEW. 

The  healer  pine,  the  builder  oak,  the  victor  palm,  the 
ash  for  winged  planes,  the  alder  owner  of  all  waterish 
places,  the  yew,  the  common  yew,  the  tree  of  everlasting 
winter,  common  in  an  uncommon  degree! 

The  yew.  Old  yew  that  graspeth  at  the  stones.” 
No  words  are  noble  enough,  none  sufficiently  mindful, 

*  none  adequate,  to  convey  its  awe,  to  expose  how  deeply 
its  roots  are  embedded  in  human  thought.  Designed 
by  nature  for  the  most  sacred  offices,  stained  by  man 
in  rivers  of  crimson  gore,  it  is  the  forbidden  tree, 
defying  the  curious.  Venerated  before  the  first  breaking 
light  of  history,  it  comes  down  the  centuries  with  the 
impress  of  something  upon  it,  lost  to  us  within  ourselves; 
its  message,  like  its  umbrage,  profound.  Its  umbrage. 
How  is  it  possible  to  interlock  words  so  that  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  indestructible  verdure  of  this  tree,  and 
all  it  typifies,  may  embattle  the  mind? 

Shadow  built  in  layers,  as  the  coral  insect  builds,  by 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  millions  of  tiny,  lustrous  leaves, 
breathing  through  the  same  lungs  that  have  exhaled  the 
stars;  uncounted  companies  of  them  living  for  a  single 
purpose,  to  swell  the  common  arborescent  glory  of  the 
mother  who  overshadows  all.  The  Yew!  a  leadsman 
calling  the  half-four,  a  quarter-three;  a  dial  telling  the 
rearward  years  upon  the  tombs;  the  tree  of  sanctuary, 
significance,  solitude. 

“You  are  not  born  into  this  world  for  joy,”  says 
the  yew.  “  It  is  truly  a  misery  to  live  upon  this  earth,” 
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says  a  Kempis.  Depressing  fellows.  And  yet  so  full 
is  this  earth  of  things  greater  than  the  mere  accurate 
representation  of  material  forms,  that  the  poets,  who 
are  just  pure  doctors  of  joy,  have  sounded  upon  this 
tree  some  of  the  most  vibrant  vowels  of  their  melodies. 
Spenser  sweeps  its  strings.  But  then  he  lived  in  Ireland 
and  understood  melancholy.  Wordsworth  may  be  more 
typical.  In  his  yews  of  Borrowdale  he  plunges  into 
a  piece  of  woodland  scenery  perhaps  unmatched  in  any 
language. 

“  Huge  trunks — and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling  and  inveterately  convolved — 

. a  pillared  shade. 

Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue 
By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 

Perennially . ghostly  shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide:  Fear  and  trembling  hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight;  Death  the  Skeleton 
And  Time  the  Shadow . ” 

A  carouse  of  majesty!  but  too  entangled  with 
skeletons,  too  deeply  trapped  in  palls  and  tragedy.  “We 
cannot  all,”  as  the  chevalier  reminds  us,  “be  under¬ 
takers.”  Besides  there  are  other  and  gentler  ghosts 
that  hail  us  to  the  yew. 

And  first,  being  a  symbolic  tree,  there  is  its  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  adversity.  It  is  in  fact  the  hardiest  of  all 
evergreens. 

“  Within  the  last  200  years,”  says  Robinson,  “  we 
have  collected  evergreen  trees  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  better  than 
the  common  yew.  We  do  not  find  that  hard  winters 
make  any  difference  to  it,  even  winters  that  sear  the 
evergreen  oak.” 

As  a  shelter  tree  it  ranks  with  the  holly,  box,  and 
that  branching  wind-absorber,  the  escallonia.  “The- 
insight  of  our  ancestors,”  writes  Mr.  Cook  in  his  Trees 
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for  English  Gardens,  “  foresaw  the  solid  comfort  of 
yew,  which  was  fostered  in  many  a  manor  garden/* 
Yet  so  has  it  fallen  from  its  estate  in  this  land,  that 
to-day  it  cannot  find  a  place  even  in  the  leaflet  on  hedg¬ 
ing  and  shelter-belting,  issued  by  our  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  would  like  to  tell  them  what  Gilpin 
thought  about  it  for  shelter-belting,  even  for  paling. 
“Where  your  paling  is  most  exposed  to  wind  or  springs,’* 
says  he,  “  strengthen  it  with  a  post  of  old  yew.  The 
hardy  veteran  fears  neither  storms  above  nor  damp 
below.** 

Possibly  the  use  of  the  yew  as  a  wind  screen  is 
suspect  because  of  the  alleged  danger  to  cattle  from  its 
leaves.  That  every  part  of  the  tree,  except  the  red 
fleshy  pulp  surrounding  the  ripe  seed,  contains  poison 
is  certain,  but  just  how  far  that  poisonous  property  is 
dangerous  is  another  matter.  The  active  principle, 
taxine,  is  a  white  crystalline  alkaloid;  two  pounds  of 
the  leaves  yielding  three  grains  of  the  poison.  Taxus, 
by  the  way,  the  botanical  name  of  this  lonely  genus, 
does  not  derive  from  this,  but  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  a  bow. 

This  question  of  poison  has  been  much  vexed. 
Loudon,  quoting  M.  Dutour,  states  that  “it  is  certain 
with  this  poison,  as  with  certain  others,  custom  renders 
it  innocuous  ’*;  that  the  leaves  semi-dried  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  green,  the  male  tree  than  the  female; 
and  “  that  cattle  only  suffer  from  eating  them  in  too 
large  quantities,  or  when  they  have  been  kept  from 
green  food  for  a  long  time.** 

There  may  be  many,  personally  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  of  poisoning.  I  think  Mr.  Bean,  the  present 
Curator  of  Kew,  arrives  very  near  to  the  truth  when  he 
says:  “  One  may  go  into  parks  where  yews  are  standing, 
and  see  them  eaten  off  by  cattle  up  to  the  grazing  line 
as  other  trees  are,  and  yet  no  case  of  poisoning  heard 
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of.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  cattle  never  eat 
sufficient  of  it  from  the  growing  tree  to  do  them  injury.” 
Moreover  we  read  that  in  parts  of  Germany  the  farmers 
feed  their  cattle  with  the  branches  of  the  yew  during 
the  winter.  In  Ireland  our  ancestors  certainly  enter¬ 
tained  no  apprehensions  about  their  yews.  Possibly 
they  kept  an  antidote  on  the  shelf  against  misadventure. 
They  were  skilled  herbalists.  What  it  was  scholars  may 
be  able  to  say.  I  only  know  that  it  was  not  the  mixture 
prescribed  to-day  of  whiskey  and  linseed  oil. 

Unlike  England,  Ireland  had  prodigious  forests  of 
yew.  And  at  the  outset,  if  my  small  weak  pen  had  any 
power  I  would  like  to  confound  one  confusion — a  gross 
and  unpardonable  affront — that  raised  by  botanists 
around  our  yew.  The  Irish  yew  is  the  taxus  baccata, 
the  common  yew;  not  the  cypress-like  bush  which  florists 
flourish,  miscalled  taoous  hihernica.  That  is  not  the  yew 
of  the  forests  of  Ireland,  deep-spreading,  berried  in 
scarlet,  that  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  noble 
queen  of  famous  memory,  held  pre-eminence  of  place 
among  our  woodcraft  workers.  Until  the  wars  of 
Elizabeth  yew  wood  was  in  universal  request  throughout 
Ireland  in  works  of  the  most  delicate  craftsmanship. 
Nor  have  I  ever  heard  that  this  striking  and  beautiful 
wood,  fine  in  the  grain,  shrinking  so  little  as  not  to 
lose  I -48th  of  its  bulk,  was  so  universally  used  by  any 
other  race  or  people. 

This  discriminating  judgment  not  merely  indulges 
national  pride,  it  points  a  way  onward.  For  the  yew 
shares  with  one  other,  that  marvellous  new-world  tree 
of  the  Pacific  slopes,  the  pseudotsuga  taanfoliaj  a  quality 
fitting  each  for  the  loftiest  service,  their  inner  walls 
being  reinforced  with  threadlike  spirals  imparting  to 
them  at  once  incomparable  beauty  combined  with 
strength,  conditioning  the  work  into  which  they  go  to 
perfection.  So  it  would  seem  only  in  the  course  of 
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things  that  Douglas  Fir — deriving  half  its  botanical 
name,  taxifolia,  from  the  yew — should  replace  our 
ancient  “  father  of  the  forest”  as  a  home-builder; 
should  become  the  chief  lumber  tree  of  our  forests  of 
the  future. 

The  tones  and  shadings  of  the  baccata  were  the 
delight  of  our  princely  families.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  fungi  that  grow  here  and  there  on  the  dunes  around 
our  coast?  Some  are  golden  yellow.  But  there  are 
others,  deep-rich-sepia-toned  momentary  things  of 
wondrous  beauty,  the  fairy  mushrooms,  that  in  the 
instant  of  gathering  from  among  the  marram  grass  cast 
a  myriad  reflections.  Well,  the  colourings  of  these  fairy 
mushrooms  are  those  of  the  yew,  only  the  yew  has 
undertones — purple,  violet,  red — that  call  into  relief  the 
veinmg  and  sunshine  of  this  wood  of  princes.  I  refer 
to  the  yew  sawn  into  lengths,  to  many  its  most  perfect 
manifestation.  But  have  you  ever  seen  a  table-top,  a 
section  of  the  tree,  quite  different,  citron  coloured,  cut 
close  to  the  ramiflcations  of  root  and  trunk?  If  you 
love  the  pomp  of  emperors — old  emperor  yew — you  may 
prefer  this;  for  it  unites  the  wonder  of  the  famous  zebra- 
tree  of  the  Andamans  with  the  no  less  wonderful  Tortura, 
or  marble-wood,  of  New  Zealand. 

And  if  you  ftx  these  things  into  your  mind  remembering 
them,  you  will  understand  better  the  pride  within  that 
question  set  by  the  annalist.  ”  Why  does  the  yew  take 
rank  among  our  chieftain  trees?  Answer.  Because  of 
its  noble  structures.”  From  it  were  made  altars, 
shrines,  reliquaries,  croziers.  In  the  houses  of  the 
nobles  and  princes — for  entrance  pillars,  panelling  of  the 
chief  rooms,  for  furnishings — it  was  the  wood  almost 
invariably  used.  In  the  furnishings  it  was  exquisitely 
wrought  and  enriched  with  inlay  of  silver  and  bronze — 
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in  great  pieces  with  gems  and  gold — by  craftsmen,  the 
brothers  of  those  caligraphists  whose  work  might  be  a 
precipitation  from  the  looms  of  Starland,  so  frail  to  this 
day  is  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  unreality  of  its 
marvellous  execution.  And — -because  I  am  not  a 
Teutonic  professor — to  round  out  this  recital,  before  we 
quit  those  manor  houses  and  go  out  into  the  open,  just 
one  thing  more ;  the  peculiar  quality  that  was  attached 
to  yew  wood  for  use  in  bedsteads.  For  occasionally  the 
Gael  loved  the  play  of  broad  humour.  No,  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  reputed  to  bestow  on  the  occupants 
the  blessings  of  a  large  family.  But  the  virtue  the  yew 
possessed  might  usefully  be  noted  by  innkeepers  in  all 
countries  and  of  every  genera.  It  was  said  to  have 
the  same  effect  on  insects,  whatever  their  degree  of 
dignity,  as  water  upon  a  tight-reefed  tippler.  They 
could  not  stand  up  to  it. 

But  the  utility  of  this  great  tree  extended  far  outside 
the  range  of  the  higher  offices  to  which  it  was  primarily 
dedicated.  In  the  equipment  of  the  soldier  it  played  an 
important  part.  It  furnished  him  with  bow-staves, 
spear-shafts,  and  with  those  shields  upon  which  were 
set  the  price  of  a  king’s  ransom;  a  specimen  of  which, 
battered  by  damp  and  centuries,  may  still  be  examined 
in  the  National  Museum. 

Its  use  for  bow-staves  raises  a  point  that  here  may 
be  settled  (as  two  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Protective  Males  should  settle  a  point  between  them) 
with  Dr.  John  Lowe,  the  historian  of  the  yew  tree, 
sometime  physician  to  his  late  majesty.  King  Edward. 
“  Before  the  time  of  Edward  IV,”  says  Dr.  Lowe,  ”  the 
Irish  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  proceeding  he  cites  a  statute  of 
that  king  in  his  support.  But  in  Edward  IV’ s  reign  I 
would  like  to  tell  him,  only  I  fear  he  is  dead,  the  Irish 
were  just  enemies.  The  statute  he  mentions  deals  with 
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the  use,  or  neglect  of  the  use,  of  the  long  bow  by  the 
good  citizens  of  Dublin  and  the  English  settlement  around 
that  city.  The  fact  is  that  this  cultured  English  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance 
with  Ireland.  He  deals  with  us  as  one  would  expect, 
with  friendly  interest.  But  to  him  England  was  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system.  The  axis  of  the  universe 
stuck  out  visibly  through  the  ends  of  it.  And  is  there 
a  man  upon  the  whole  earth  would  blame  him  ?  But  the 
Irish  joined  the  horns  of  the  tough  yew-bow — it  was  in 
general  use — so  early  as  the  battle  of  Rossnaree,  in  the 
first  century,  the  arm  being  one  in  which  a  high  degree 
of  skill  was  attained;  its  length  varying  from  four  to 
five  feet.  This  much,  however,  may  be  conceded  to 
Dr.  Lowe.  The  long-bow,  “  the  shooter  ew,**  never 
became  in  Ireland  the  national  weapon  either  of  offence 
or  defence.  The  Irish  relied  for  their  main  battle  on 
the  spear  and  sword,  and  their  fleetness  of  foot,  their 
swiftness  of  retreat  and  attack,  a  hereditary  trait. 

And  so  conversing  by  the  road,  in  natural  sequence, 
by  easy  progression  we  reach  another  stage — namely, 
the  planting  of  this  sable  tree  in  churchyards  and  around 
monastic  houses.  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  now,  because 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  Cambrensis.  But  first  a 
further  word  about  the  yew  itself. 

The  hardness  of  the  yew,  its  elasticity,  and  power 
of  resistance  to  damp,  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
English;  for  to  name  only  one,  Evelyn  records  that  it  was 
esteemed  invaluable  for  “  cogs  for  mills,  posts  to  be 
set  in  the  ground,  everlasting  axle-trees,  and  the  flood¬ 
gates  for  fish  ponds  that  hardly  ever  decay.”  But  in 
England,  except  for  the  long-bow,  and  perhaps  its 
mysticism,  the  yew  was  not  accounted  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  Loudon  is  doubtful  if  the  tree  were  indigenous. 
Some  woodings  there  were.  Some  still  remain;  but  the 
tree  certainly  was  scarce,  and  of  indifferent  quality. 
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For  archery  the  best  staves  were  imported.  Yet  England 
loved  her  yews  such  as  they  were.  So  men  who  are 
free,  love  the  old  yew  tree,”  sings  Conan  Doyle;  and  in 
their  churchyards  they  planted  it  broadcast. 

“  Nay,”  objected  Sir  Oliver,  when  with  thieves’  heels 
John  Amend-All,  eluding  his  pursuers,  gained  the  margin 
of  the  forest,  ”  but  what  made  he  by  the  church?  I 
am  shrewdly  afeared  there  has  been  mischief  here. 
Clipsy,  good  fellow,  get  ye  down  from  your  horse,  and 
search  thoroughly  among  the  yews.” 

The  custom  has  attached  to  it  a  most  venerable 
antiquity.  Perhaps  the  sombre  character  of  the  tree, 
the  mourner  yew,  served  as  a  reminder  of  death;  its 
perpetual  verdure  and  incorruptible  nature  as  a  symbol 
of  life  eternal.  But  whatever  the  reason,  in  every  land, 
trees  so  planted  have  been  regarded  inviolate.  In 
Ireland  its  use  at  funeral  rites  was  probably  at  least 
as  old  as  the  Milesians.  With  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  it  passed  into  the  service  of  the  church;  and 
so,  when  Strongbow  and  his  Norman  squires  landed 
here,  they  found  the  yew  planted  everywhere  around 
our  churchyards  and  religious  establishments.  “Yews,” 
says  Cambrensis,  “  with  their  bitter  sap,  are  more 
frequently  to  be  found  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 
I  have  visited;  but  you  will  see  them  principally  in  old 
cemeteries  and  sacred  places  to  give  them  what  orna¬ 
ment  and  beauty  they  could.”  And  further  on  there 
is  an  account  by  him  of  the  violation  of  the  yews  of 
Finglas,  near  Dublin,  that  with  a  little  filling  may  suffer 
reincarnation. 

I  confess  that  Giraldus  de  Barri  pleases  me  greatly. 
He  serves  for  his  time  the  office  of  a  great  newspaper. 
He  loads  the  day  with  incidental  graces ;  and  if  his 
news  is  not  always  impartial,  yet  it  were  churlish  to 
quarrel  with  him:  his  views  are  definite.  His  books 
lead  you  down  a  tangled  trackless  way  through  a  century 
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rich  in  romance,  and  are  as  full  of  delicious  things  as 
a  Feast  of  Weeks. 

Sylvester  Gerald  de  Barri  (his  father  annexed  the  name 
from  a  little  island  off  the  Glamorganshire  coast)  was 
a  great  grandson  upon  the  distaff  side  of  Rhys  ap 
Tudor,  prince  of  South  Wales.  There  was  a  little  lapse 
on  the  distaff,  into  which  his  father  stepped  comfort¬ 
ably.  But  what  of  it?  The  times  were  stirring.  The 
transgressor  probably  had  attained,  as  the  critics  say, 
that  touch  of  final  authority  (he  was  a  king  as  a  matter 
of  fact)  which  placed  even  his  indiscretions  among  the 
permanent  works  of  his  time.  What  matters  to  us  is 
Giraldus  himself,  a  stormy  petrel,  blown  upon  by  love 
and  hate  and  every  tempestuous  wind,  journeying  now 
to  Canterbury,  now  to  Rome,  sustaining  amongst  other 
things  the  cause  nearest  his  heart,  of  the  Welsh  church, 
against  the  aggression  of  its  proud  and  over-reaching 
neighbour  of  the  English  province,  with  a  power  which 
secured  him  in  the  end  the  denial  of  every  preferment 
to  which  otherwise  he  would  unquestionably  have  been 
advanced.  Thus,  when  death  comes,  we  find  him  just 
archdeacon  of  Brecknock,  canon  of  Hereford,  and 
rector  of  Chesterton  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  but  well 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  crown;  having  left  behind 
him  two  books  that  the  teeth  of  time  have  had  no  power 
to  injure.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  day  in 
1184 — for  though  leaning  towards  his  own  side  the 
king  personally  liked  Barri — when  Henry,  as  proof  of 
his  affection,  sent  for  and  offered  our  historian  the 
post  of  secretary  to  his  son  Prince  John,  then  about 
to  embark  on  a  royal  tour  around  Ireland.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  one  not  to  be  missed.  Gerald  de  Barri  was 
then  only  37.  With  alacrity  he  closed  with  the  offer 
on  the  King’s  terms,  and,  packing  his  portmanteau, 
set  off  in  hot  haste  to  join  his  inconsequent  young 
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master  upon  what  was  in  those  times  regarded  as  a 
rare  and  first  class  adventure. 

The  results  are  fresh  to-day  as  750  years  ago.  One 
wonders  how  many  of  the  books  published  in  this 
year  of  sin  will  be  alive  in  750  weeks,  or  even  days,  to 
come.  But  if  he  had  tried  de  Barri  simply  could  not 
have  helped  himself.  He  had  no  more  than  landed  in 
Ireland  until  he  felt  its  youth;  felt  the  air  mounting  to 
his  ecclesiastical  head;  felt,  as  so  many  since  have 
felt,  that  at  last  he  had  his  foot  on  a  Romany  road. 
Can  I  better  describe  the  intoxication  into  which  it  led 
him  than  by  describing  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  publication  of  his  books?  Gerald  Cambrensis  was 
never  in  the  category  of  those  men  who  are  shy  of  their 
own  powers.  Ireland  put  the  seal  for  him  on  this 
attribute;  and  when  he  left  it  he  was  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
Unlimited.  He  is  not  boastful  about  it,  but  wishes  the 
fact  recognised.  So,  having  written  his  two  volumes — 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  dedicated  them  to  Corpus 
Christi — the  next  step  was  publication.  You  may  write 
about  the  little  pixies  who  live  in  the  lonely  fens,  about 
pixies  or  giants,  but  it  is  little  good  writing  about  them 
if  you  cannot  get  what  you  have  written  published.  The 
world  will  continue  in  darkness. 

So  putting  the  manuscripts  in  his  saddlebags,  Gerald 
took  horse  and  went  over  to  Oxford.  Here,  having 
first  quietly  organised  his  dispositions,  he  allowed  it 
to  become  known  that  a  festival  lasting  three  days — 
one  for  each  of  the  three  estates,  the  nobles,  the  church 
and  people — had  been  arranged.  De  Barri  was  rich. 
The  countryside  was  royally  paid.  Swans,  peacocks, 
boar’s  head,  salmon,  venison,  mutton,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wine  and  strong  ale — Oxford  was  always  famous 
for  its  strong  brown  ale — he  put  the  county  into  com¬ 
mission.  Never  before  had  the  city  seen  such  lashings 
and  plenty  for  high,  low  and  middling.  Nobles,  clergy 
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and  people  alike  must  have  choked  but  for  the  virtue 
and  abundance  of  the  fluids.  Then  each  day,  when 
everyone  was  appropriately  distended,  mounting  the 
improvised  platform,  Gerald,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  his  now  properly  assimilated  guests,  read  for  them 
by  easy  stages  the  periods  of  his  immortal  manuscripts. 
It  was  mass  production  with  church  organs.  “Nothing,’* 
says  Giraldus  himself,  “  had  ever  been  done  like  it; 
nothing  to  correspond  with  it  in  the  world  of  letters 
had  ever  been  witnessed,  since  the  period  of  the  classic 
ages.’* 

But  he  was  wrong  in  that  thing  about  the  veins  of 
various  metals  ramifying  in  the  bowels  of  this  island; 
“  which,  immersed  in  sloth,  the  inhabitants  turned  to 
no  account.”  On  the  other  hand,  only  prejudice  will 
disagree  when  he  says,  “  that  of  all  peoples  they  are 
the  most  temperate.”  These  quotations  give  you  his 
metier.  He  agitates  you,  as  he  describes  the  Irish  Sea 
is  agitated  by  opposing  currents.  One  moment  he 
tells  how,  even  among  the  very  birds  there  are  no  black 
crows;  only  the  next  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  clergy, 
“  that  while  there  is  little  grain,  there  is  much  chaff.” 

I  wish  the  limits  of  this  book  permitted  the  setting 
down  of  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  best  things  that 
he  wrote.  You  are  in  perpetual  turmoil,  but  it  is  the 
turmoil  created  by  a  cavalier.  The  rapier  of  de  Barri 
is  always  jewel-hilted.  He  will  make  harness  crack, 
and  horses  smoke,  but  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
descendant  of  the  last  prince  of  South  Wales.  He  never 
sweeps  at  venison  as  if  it  were  summer  mutton.  “  The 
very  cocks  in  Ireland,”  he  discovers,  “  crow  at  different 
hours  from  those  in  other  countries.”  They  are  swifter. 
“  They  do  not  divide  the  third  and  last  watches  of  the 
night.”  He  allows  you  time  to  feel  the  touch  emeritus 
about  your  country  until,  turning  the  next  page,  “  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  other  nation,”  he  reflects,  “  so 
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many  individuals  who  were  born  blind,  lame,  and 
maimed.” 

Moreover  everything  is  jotted  down  by  a  first-hand 
observer,  the  tidal  currents,  the  birds,  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  the  strange  fishes,  all  are  noted;  manners, 
minerals,  morals,  even  the  soil.  The  soil  excited  his 
unbounded  astonishment.  It  harboured  those  in¬ 
habitants,  yet  otherwise  it  appeared  inimical  to  reptiles 
of  every  description.  It  starts  him  out  at  once  upon 
inquiry.  Investigation  confirms  report.  He  cannot  get 
over  the  inhabitants.  But  leaving  them  to  one  side; 
“  so  hostile  is  this  soil  to  poison,”  he  ends,  “  that  if 
gardens  or  any  other  spots  in  foreign  countries  are 
sprinkled  with  its  dust,  all  venomous  reptiles  are 
immediately  driven  away.”  None  of  it  was  ever 
sprinkled  evidently  on  the  top  of  Lud— —  but  there! 
“  Charity,”  says  St.  Paul  ...  .”  The  volumes  are 
not  mother-of-pearl.  They  are  daughters  of  Pearl, 
abounding  in  joy;  and  they  are  further  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  books  ever  published  in  Oxford.  But  we 
must  even  part  from  them;  and  come  back  to  our  tale 
of  the  yews  of  Finglas.  The  story  is  brief. 

The  king,  Henry  Plantagenet,  was  as  we  know  not 
merely  an  illustrious  prince— Cambrensis  hails  him  as 
the  Alexander  of  the  West— but  one  whose  life  was 
without  blemish.  Into  the  bargain  he  was  a  genial 
prince,  on  occasion  a  little  impulsive  maybe,  but  though 
possessed  of  personal  bravery  one  who  loved  ease  and 
the  leisure  of  life.  So  when  he  had  completed  his 
progress  through  the  eastern  counties  of  this  island, 
finding  that  summer  had  closed  in,  he  decided  to  winter 
where  he  was;  on  the  banks,  as  Cambrensis  calls  it,  of 
the  Avenlifius.  This  decision  taken,  being  a  prudent 
prince,  he  set  about  protecting  himself  against  surprise, 
establishing  amongst  other  final  dispositions  a  company 
of  archers  at  Finglas,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  on 
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the  great  north  road.  Naturally  other  reasons  were 
assigned.  The  king  at  this  time  was  anxious  that 
the  Irish  princes  should  regard  him  just  as  a  friendly 
neighbouring  potentate;  he  was  a  little  ashamed  perhaps 
of  the  disreputable  auspices  under  which  he  came  to 
be  invited  over.  But  the  organisation  of  defence,  a 
military  precaution,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  Henry 
knew  he  had  the  papal  bull  in  his  pocket.  A  religious 
prince,  he  believed  in  minimising  risks. 

Now  Finglas  at  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  was  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  monastic  establishment,  dating 
back  to  the  fifth  century.  Learning  flourished  within: 
yews  without.  It  had  been  selected  too  by  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  the  adjacent  city  to  establish  there  for 
themselves  their  manor  of  Finglas,  a  rural  retreat  yet 
still  convenient  to  the  centre  of  the  metropolitan  see. 
Standing  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  a  fair  prospect  spread 
itself  around,  altogether  a  desirable  place.  The  archers 
felt  they  had  not  fared  too  badly. 

But  the  season  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  severity. 
The  supply  of  fuel  in  the  city  was  found  barely  adequate 
for  its  own  needs.  The  soldiers  were  told  they  must 
do  the  best  they  could.  I  remember  the  phrase,  because 
it  was  used  by  a  clergyman  to  myself  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  north  wind  was  getting  me  sore.  The  wind 
also  had  begun  to  get  the  archers.  The  country  outside 
the  military  rampart  was  sunk  (I  quote  the  friendly 
Hume)  “  in  the  extremity  of  barbarism  and  poverty.” 
But  were  it  otherwise,  the  logging  and  hauling  of  timber 
over  long  distances,  without  equipment,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  was  a  labour  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken. 
About  them  stood  the  yews  of  the  great  abbey. 

Now  these  archers,  recollect,  were  just  Saxon  bodies. 
They  would  live  and  die,  and  never  understand  what 
the  skirl  of  the  pipes  meant  to  a  Gael.  Still  there  was 
a  lift  in  them.  And  when  they  looked  at  the  yews,  and 
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from  the  yews  to  one  another,  at  first  a  ripple  passed 
down  through  them.  Then  one  more  daring  than  the 
rest  said:  “Why  not?”  And  “why  not”  became — 
you  know  how  these  things  are — a  catch  phrase, 
intangible,  unicameral,  rousing  the  spirits,  flashing  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon,  tearing  up  tradition 
everywhere. 

Thus  restraint  snapped.  If  3^ou  understand  the 
forest,  slowly  at  the  start,  then  with  rending  of  roots, 
the  heavy-headed  trees  swung  away.  The  weather  was 
chill.  The  fun  became  furious.  The  archers  shouted 
for  the  very  joy  of  its  exhilaration.  All  at  once — at 
first  it  sounded  as  if  the  great  yew  trees  were  reigning 
down  celestial  music,  for  the  bells  of  the  monastery  were 
long  famous — but  it  was  not  the  canonical  hours  they 
were  now  ringing.  Some  demon  had  got  into  them. 
Clashing  together,  as  the  vibrations  overlapped  the 
peals  swept  through  the  woods,  a  menacing  multitu¬ 
dinous  noise.  The  place  was  alive  with  monks.  But 
the  archers — necessity  goes  over  everything  like  a 
blanket — quickly  recovering  themselves,  repeating  their 
catch-phrase,  held  on,  measuring  the  length  of  the 
pensive  timber  along  the  ground.  The  abbot  was 
speechless. 

He  saw  the  many  path-wayed  shade  that  had  shut 
in  the  centuries  lying  in  ruins  around  him.  Mocked,  he 
stood  there  humiliated  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
community,  while  all  the  time  the  bells  in  the  bell-cote 
banged  and  clanged  with  an  ever-increasing  fury.  They 
arrested  anew  his  pastoral  attention.  The  noise  had 
become  pernicious,  a  symbol  of  impotence,  a  detestable 
dm.  Suddenly  a  glow  descended  and  overspread  his 
face.  His  lips  met,  fondling  one  another.  He  was 
not  yet  stripped  of  all  authority.  There  are  some 
people,  dead  or  alive,  who  are  not  fit  for  anything  but 
fattening  the  soil.  Brother  Asmodeus  had  always  been 
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impossible.  If  it  was  not  one  way,  it  was  another. 
The  abbot  resolved  to  put  a  period  to  this  sort  of  un¬ 
bearable  zeal  at  any  rate  and,  collecting  the  brethren, 
he  withdrew  his  forces  first  to  the  chapter-house,  and 
thence  into  the  great  chapel  of  the  monastery. 

Now  it  does  not  follow  because  a  man  enjoys  the 
buffoonery  of  the  mystery  play  that  his  faith  is  weak. 
Cambrensis  does  not  actually  mention  nine,  but  the 
number  is  canonical.  We  will  assume  it  was  nine.  For 
nine  days,  from  matins  to  sext,  from  sext  to  complin, 
the  brethren  prayed.  The  soldiers  seeing  no  more  of 
them,  forgot  all  about  them.  The  rhythm  of  the  saw 
had  in  turn  succeeded  the  axe.  Strewn  round  about 
the  reddish  bark  lay  in  cheery,  heartening  flakes.  Busy 
hands  were  collecting  the  faggot  wood.  Such  a  feast 
of  fuel,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  never  been 
seen.  And  now,  the  weighty,  compact  logs  cut  to 
sizable  lengths,  all  is  ready  for  the  hauling;  and  drawing 
them  to  their  camp  with  joyful  shouting,  the  archers 
cooked  their  food,  spreading  around  them  the  warmth 
of  the  fragrant  wood. 

The  sequel  is  told  by  Giraldus — Perierunt  etiam 
Ruinae.  Even  the  very  ruins  of  the  archers  perished — 
Cambrensis  is  bitter.  His  own  opinion  had  never 
wavered,  that  his  master,  the  king,  having  achieved  his 
purpose  and  arrived  with  a  whole  skin  at  that  dilapidated 
stronghold  on  the  Avenliflus,  should  have  returned  home; 
to  a  country  where  a  gentleman  could  pursue,  at  least 
without  physical  discomfort,  the  path  of  his  theological 
arrangements. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  critical.  Also  I  would  wish 
to  say  that  although  speaking  of  Silvester  de  Barri  in 
this  familiar  fashion,  I  do  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
distinguished  ecclesiastic.  Besides  our  own  theological 
arrangements  are  sometimes  more  reminiscent  of  the 
Frogs  than  of  the  Birds  in  Aristophanes.  The  har- 
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monies  occur  at  unexpected  intervals  from  the  natural 
note.  Personally  I  stand  for  the  king.  But  that  in 
itself  does  not  demolish  the  Presbyterian  case.  Perhaps 
my  Uncle  Ernest’s  way  of  skimming  it — a  Killinchy  man 
born  and  reared,  and  a  sailor  to  boot — could  not  be 
improved  on. 

“Dave,  my  wee  lad,’’  he  would  say,  “what  you 
want  is  more  buttermilk  and  to  give  up  religions. 
You’re  not  making  your  living  out  of  them.  If  St. 
Patrick  wasn’t  a  native  of  this  county,  he’s  buried  in  it. 
We  know  something  about  him.  Patrick  was  all  right. 
And  if  he  did  come  from  the  pope,  why  wouldn’t  he?’’ 

“  Why  wouldn’t  he!’’  said  I,  too  amazed  for  further 
speech. 

“  Aye,  son;  his  holiness,  or  whatever  his  title  be, 
isn’t  on  visiting  terms  with  the  elders  now.  But  mon! 
in  the  fifth  century  if  you  want  to  know,  before  he 
became  over-sparred  and  unhandy,  in  the  time  of 
Patrick,  when  he  was  drawing  no  more  water  than  was 
in  the  channel,  he  was  a  shining  light  in  the  auld  kirk. 
He  was  the  first  presbyter  in  Christendom;  and  you 
can  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  inhale  it,  when  you  start 
smoking.” 

That  was  always  Uncle  Ernest’s  device.  “  I  never 
mix  myself  wi’  party-work,”  he  used  to  say.  No.  He 
just  blew  in  with  an  amused  tolerance  of  our  claim  to 
the  reversion  of  the  two  big  churches  beyond  the  top 
of  Lord  Edward  Street.  “  They  should  be  handed  over,” 
said  he,  “  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  decks  holy¬ 
stoned.” 

But  life  cannot  for  ever  be  sustained  on  this  exalted 
plane.  After  the  purchase  of  the  Rolls  Royce  comes  the 
interview  with  the  banker.  After  these  sort  of 
theological  bombs  have  been  exploded  we  put  our 
differences  once  more  into  the  soundproof  chambers  of 
the  compromisers  and,  plotting  secretly  to  circumvent 
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one  another,  settle  down  again  to  the  dogged  pursuit 
of  our  inflexible  animosities;  our  eyes,  like  those  of  that 
well-beloved  Dr.  G.  T.  Stokes  in  his  Anglo-Norman 
Church,  fixed  on  the  burning  flame  lighted  by  Patrick. 

Not  so  Cambrensis.  The  saints  of  course  could  not  be 
denied.  But  the  church  militant !  as  an  English  ecclesi¬ 
astic  he  fairly  loathed  it.  Its  clergy  were  parochial,  its 
learning  provincial,  its  ritual  a  patchwork.  No  doubt 
it  professed  allegiance  to  Rome;  but  the  Bull  of  Adrian 
indicated  what  the  pontiff  thought  of  that  allegiance. 
Roderick  O’Connor  was  reported  to  have  been  nearly 
captured  by  the  forces  of  de  Cogan  right  here  in  Finglas. 
The  adventurers  had  swooped  out  suddenly  while  the 
king  was  taking  a  bath.  “  My  lord,”  says  Cambrensis, 
relating  the  incident  later  to  his  bishop,  ”  your  lordship 
will  appreciate  the  refinement  of  that  pleasantrie.”  But 
perhaps  the  interview  is  apocryphal.  There  is  nothing 
apocryphal,  however,  about  what  Cambrensis  wrote  in 
his  books.  The  inhabitants,  lay  and  cleric — except 
perhaps  an  isolated  canon  regular  or  bishop — were 
steeped  in  the  evil  ways  of  their  past,  were  just  physi¬ 
cally  and  intellectually  unwashed. 

Naturally  the  fate  of  the  archers  harassed  him.  Welsh 
on  the  distaff,  his  Norman  blood  is  confounded  by  the 
irregularity.  The  apostle  tells  us  “he  that  resisteth  the 
power  that  rules  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.”  Why 
had  the  archers  not  proceeded  regularly?  If  the  yews 
were  needed,  was  there  not  a  constitutional  way  of 
gerrymandering  them?  They  had  been  clearly  at 
fault.  But  their  punishment  was  out  of  all  proportion. 
Finally,  flinging  the  torch  of  his  intellect  into  the 
darkness.  “  It  appears  to  me  very  remarkable,”  he 
concludes,  “  and  one  deserving  of  notice,  that,  as  in 
the  present  life  the  people  of  this  nation  are,  beyond 
all  others,  irascible  and  prompt  to  revenge,  so  also  in 
the  life  that  is  after  death,  its  very  saints  manifest  the 
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same  vindictive  spirit.  Of  the  king’s  archers,  most 
perished  miserably  by  plague,  by  a  sudden  and  singular 
pestilence;  the  few  who  escaped  being  drowned  at  sea.” 

Cambrensis  has  had  scores  of  imitators ;  but  that  is 
the  penalty  paid  by  genius.  Our  debt  to  him  is  outside 
argument. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by  English  writers 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  this  custom  of  planting  yew  in 
churchyards  to  the  increasing  difficulty,  as  the  years 
went  on,  of  providing  staves  for  English  bows  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Amongst  other  arguments  the  law 
passed  by  Charles  VII  of  France  is  instanced.  This 
particular  argument,  however,  looks  very  much  like  a 
capital  blunder.  Charles  (there  may  have  been  some 
kink  in  him  of  his  father’s  brain — his  father  was  the 
man  for  whom  playing  cards  were  invented)  did  enact 
that  yews  should  be  planted  in  all  Norman  churchyards 
with  the  express  object  of  providing  staves;  but  there 
was  a  reason  for  this  which  the  secularists  seem  to 
have  overlooked.  Charles  was  the  French  king  who 
stripped  our  neighbour  of  every  rood  of  French  soil 
save  Calais.  In  that  struggle  the  Normans,  some  openly, 
others  surreptitiously,  had  supported  the  English  cause. 
The  king  would  teach  them  for  once  where  their  duty 
lay.  And  fitting  the  penalty  to  the  crime,  touching 
them  in  their  tenderest  spot,  enacted  that  they  would 
grow  yews  in  their  very  churchyards  for  the  cross-bows 
of  France. 

Possibly  no  argument  would  convince  those  who  do 
not  want  to  be  convinced;  but  Hansard,  the  book  of 
archery,  no  mean  authority,  brushing  aside  the  secularist 
combatants,  disposes  of  this  bow-stave  idea  with,  I 
think,  the  most  address.  ”  Every  yew  tree  growing 
within  the  united  churchyards  of  England  and  Wales,”’ 
he  says,  “  admitting  they  could  have  been  renewed  five 
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times  in  the  course  of  a  century,  would  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  bows  required  for  military 
service.’’  But  mostly  the  humour,  and  good  humour, 
of  the  English  people  save  them  from  these  sort  of 
contests.  Caxton  (1483),  by  the  way,  mentions  the 
substitution  of  the  “  ew  for  the  palme  of  the  east 
the  palm  remaining  over  after  distribution  being 
cinerated  for  the  penitential  service  of  the  following 
Ash  Wednesday.  In  Ireland,  within  comparatively 
recent  years,  the  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  yew  has 
led  to  a  further  substitution  (a  sort  of  arboreal  evolu¬ 
tion),  that  of  the  ahies  pectinata,  the  silver  fir,  very 
often  called  and  known  by  no  other  name  in  parts  of 
the  country  except  ‘  palm.’  So  old  silvers  of  the  forest 
have  attained  a  new  dignity,  have  come  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose ;  affording  the  one,  and  only,  apology 
why  they  were  imported  into  and  planted,  or  why  they 
continue  to  be  planted,  in  this  country. 

We  will  now,  as  Dr.  Stokes  says,  “  bend  our  best 
attention  ”  once  more  to  the  yew  itself.  The  common 
yew  forms  in  age  a  short,  many-columned,  enormously 
thick  trunk,  with  a  peeling,  red-brown  bark.  The 
leaves,  nearly  sessile,  are  approximately  opposite.  They 
are  linear,  entire,  black-green  above,  and  pale  or 
yellowish  beneath.  The  flowers  have  the  sexes  usually 
on  different  trees.  These  are  produced  in  spring  from 
the  leaf  axils  of  the  preceding  summer’s  twigs. 
The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  cup  developed  from  a  disc  in  which 
the  female  flower  is  set.  The  nut  contains  a  kernel 
which  is  absolutely  hard  and  indigestible,  and  like  the 
seed  from  the  berry  of  the  white-thorn,  passes  through 
the  birds. 

The  longevity  of  the  yew  is  unquestioned.  To 
determine  the  duration  of  its  life  is  more  difficult.  It 
may  be  true,  as  Candolle,  the  Swiss  botanist,  says  that 
it  lives  for  a  thousand  years  beyond  the  oak.  But  after 
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300  years,  in  the  absence  of  independent  record,  its 
age  is  conjectural.  And  300  is  a  maximum.  Most 
often  the  extremely  narrow  annual  rings  cease  to  afford 
reliable  evidence  at  a  much  earlier  date;  when  in  fact 
the  tree  attains  its  full  growth  as  a  single  trunk.  Yet 
no  denizen  of  the  forest  has  been  so  crowned  with  a 
positive  load  of  centuries.  One  after  another  the  jovial 
offenders  have  come  along.  It  remained  however  for 
a  woman  to  bear  off  the  yew.  Mary  Roberts,  writing 
of  the  yews  in  Studley  Royal,  the  famous  Fountains 
Abbey  seven,  assigns  them  to  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  Queen  of  Sheba!  Even  our  own  Dr.  Joyce,  usually 
so  exact  a  scholar,  falls  a  victim  to  this  allure.  Of 
all  European  trees,”  he  says,  “  the  yew  is  believed  to 
attain  the  greatest  age.  There  are  several  yews  in 
England  which  are  undoubtedly  as  old  as  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  are  believed  to  be  much  older.  In 
Ireland,  the  yew  tree  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Aughna- 
nure,  near  Oughterard,  cannot  be  less  than  1,100 
years.” 

Perhaps  it  is.  Without  knowledge  of  the  testimony 
upon  which  the  Doctor  relied  one  cannot  decide.  But 
by  comparison  with  human  life  it  may  at  least  be 
conceded  that  the  yew  takes  on  something  of  the 
semblance  of  immortality.  In  the  royal  precepts  of 
Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  Cairbre  interrogating  his  father, 
the  king,  asks: 

”  Oh!  grandson  of  Conn,  what  are  the  most  lasting 
things  in  this  world?” 

And  the  king  answering  him,  replies:  “  Grass,  copper, 
yew.” 

Some,  however,  of  our  pleasant  traditions  must  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  parted  from.  The  yew 
tree  at  Clontarf,  under  which  we  are  told  Brian  of  the 
Tribute  rested,  is  a  particular  invention  that  never  had 
any  merit.  The  same  fate,  I  fear,  attends  the  beautiful 
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tree  at  Muckross  Abbey.  But  if  Dr.  Joyce  sinned,  it 
was  in  the  best  company;  and  some  stately  trees  there 
are  still  left  to  us.  The  yews  at  Castleward,  near 
Downpatrick.  The  monarch  tree — with  the  widest 
recorded  spread  of  umbrage — 140  feet — at  Rossanagh, 
Ashford,  on  the  property  of  Wilfred  Tighe.  I  enumerate 
from  memory.  And — the  devil  be  our  welcome  if  we 
forget — the  yews  in  the  grounds  of  “  Glasneevin,”  the 
pleasant  little  field,  in  those  famous  gardens  where  they 
unite  to  form  what  is  known  as  Addison’s  Walk  (in 
part  replanted  some  thirty  years  ago)  a  haunted  place. 

The  public  are  excluded  from  these  gardens  after 
sundown.  The  Curators  are  under  seal  of  secrecy.  But 
— always  under  the  gibbous  moon — ^when  the  iron  gates 
are  shut  fast  and  the  Curator  tucked  in  bed,  the  great 
essayist,  they  say,  still  entertains  his  guests  here  as 
Plato  entertained  his  auditors,  “  under  his  walks  of 
trees.”  If  you  were  up  in  the  O’Connell  tower  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  and  had  the  true  sight,  you  would 
see  the  whole  of  them.  Tickell,  his  little  biographer, 
and  Big  Delany,  the  doctor;  Sheridan,  Steele,  Parnell, 
Helsham,  Swift,  all  the  immortals.  You  doubt  it?  I 
am  certain  it  is  true  as  this  pen  is  in  my  hand.  Swift  of 
course  is  buried  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  others.  But 
dead  or  alive  it  makes  no  difference.  Did  you  ever 
know  any  of  them  could  stay  away  from  the  old  land, 
once  they  had  got  the  flavour  of  us  at  all  on  their  mouths  ? 
Isn’t  that  the  whole  devil  of  the  Norman  invasion,  the 
efforts  to  convert  us,  the  Orange  drum,  the  oath,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  botheration? 

But  when  all  is  said,  whether  we  bend  the  bow  or,  as 
the  French  say,  draw  it,  the  yew  is  apart.  ‘‘  Old 
emperor  yew,  fantastic  sire!  What  ages  hast  thou  not 
seen  retire  into  the  dusk  of  alien  things?”  Sepulchral 
tree  of  the  Muhammedan,  symbol  of  immortality  of  the 
Greeks,  paradise  of  the  missel-thrush,  “  I  don’t  know,” 
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exclaims  Gilpin,  “whether  he  is  not  superior  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon/’ 

For  us  he  is.  The  liver  of  a  blaspheming  Jew,  the 
gall  of  a  goat,  slips  of  the  yew  tree,  magic,  mystery: 
stones  crumble  to  dust  at  last,  but  the  yew  tree  lives 
on  indifferent  of  change. 

Do  not  bring  .yew  into  your  house  at  Christmas  to 
make  good  the  scarcity  of  holly.  If  you  do  there  will 
be  a  death  in  your  family  before  a  year  has  passed. 
Why?  Because  it  has  been  so  decreed.  Its  age  un¬ 
tenable,  its  wood  incorruptible,  the  yew  is  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  defying  science,  at  once  the  symbol  of 
mourning,  rejoicing,  of  life  and  death,  sacred,  apart, 
removed. 

Under  the  yew  tree 
Buried  would  he  be. 

Because  his  father  and  he 
Planted  this  yew  tree. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HOW  THE  TREE  MIGRATES. 

Hazlitt  in  his  essays  provides  us  with  more  than  mere 
instruction.  If  we  are  lonely  he  cheers  us;  if  we  are 
in  doubt  he  resolves  it;  if  occasionally  we  should  happen 
to  be  puffed  up,  for  our  own  good  he  chastens  us. 

“  The  description  of  persons  who  have  the  fewest 
ideas  of  all  others,*’  he  says,  “  are  authors  and  readers. 
It  is  better  to  be  able  neither  to  read  nor  write  than 
not  to  be  able  to  do  anything  else.  The  bookworm 
wraps  himself  up  in  his  web  of  generalities.  Nature 
puts  him  out.  The  impressions  of  real  objects  stripped 
of  the  disguises  of  words  are  blows  to  stagger  him. 
He  is  deadened  with  the  din  and  smithery  of  learning. 
The  thing  is  plain.  The  common  people  have  the  most 
exuberance  of  invention.  Shakespeare’s  was  evidently 
an  uneducated  mind.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  force  of 
human  genius  we  should  read  Shakespeare.  If  we 
wish  to  see  the  insignificance  of  human  learning,  we 
may  study  his  commentators.” 

That  is  the  secret  of  Hazlitt,  to  get  us  back  to  nature. 
It  is  the  meaning  of  his  antipathy  to  those  clepsydras, 
who  now  by  one  device,  now  another,  pass  the  wine  of 
the  centuries  through  the  water-machinery  of  their 
cerebra.  Intercourse  with  one’s  fellowmen  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  But  wonderful  and  dear  as  it  is,  the  wise  man 
understands  that  escape  at  intervals  from  it  is  as 
essential  as  the  exhaust  to  an  engine.  Nature  purihes. 
The  malignity  of  the  commentator,  whether  of  Synge 
or  Shakespeare,  becomes  less  insupportable. 
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And  mentioning  Synge.  Synge  was  not  Shakespeare, 
but  by  dint  of  mastodonic  application  he  learned  a 
sufficiency  about  us  to  wed  that  sufficiency  to  a  peculiar 
Melancthon  sort  of  voluntaristic  psychology  of  his  own. 
The  result  is  presented  in  his  plays,  plays  that  portray 
people  who  never  lived,  but  whom  you  wish  perhaps 
had  lived — in  some  other  country.  That  is  Synge. 
Genius  brooding  on  a  lonely  hearth,  barred  in  by  taboos, 
quenched  when  he  is  passed  through  the  wheels  and 
cogs  and  chains  of  the  water-clocks.  Only  to  flee — to 
get  into  the  cool  woods,  to  wear  one’s  own  thoughts 
for  a  little  while,  even  if  motley — seems  to  matter. 

How  the  tree  migrates  may  not  appear  a  very 
arresting  caption,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  withhold  judg¬ 
ment.  I  have  undertaken  to  compare  notes  with  you 
out  of  my  small  store  of  out-of-the-way-knowledge.  On 
condition  that  I  make  the  minutes  fly  I  have  been  allowed 
to  appoint  myself  to  the  office  of  sub-prior.  We  are  to 
have  a  whole  day  together  in  a  great  monastery  of  trees. 
It  is  true  there  may  be  insects  also  in  the  monastery,  for 
even  the  most  holy  places  cannot  escape  from  them. 
But  though  annoying,  they  are  not  ponderous.  I  pledge 
my  word  that  the  only  creeping  thing  that  we  shall 
see  to-day  is  Monsieur  Who-never-puts-his-foot-on-the- 
ground,  that  little  cabbage,  the  tree-creeper.  I  shall 
show  him  to  you.  We  are  going  first  into  the  beech- 
woods,  but  I  know  an  elm  on  the  very  fringe  of  them 
where  he  is  almost  certain  to  break  out.  If  we  are 
lucky  you  will  hear  him  chirruping  softly  as  he  spirals 
around,  for  he  is  to  himself  the  very  minaret  to  the 
temple. 

Ready?  Very  well  then.  We  advance.  In  Ireland 
there  are  a  fewer  number  of  non-indigenous  trees  than 
almost  any  other  country.  Now  do  not  hastily  be 
annoyed.  I  put  it  to  you  which  is  the  more  honorable 
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course:  the  indecent  pertinacity  with  which  the  people 
of  your  acquaintance  pry  into,  and  what  is  worse  talk 
about,  each  other’s  ancestors,  or  the  case  of  those 
who  admit  honestly  the  truth  about  their  own?  But 
there  is  one  boast  which  I  think  we  can  make.  If  the 
number  of  our  migratory  forest  trees  is  small,  with  one 
exception  (we  will  discuss  him  presently)  those  we 
possess  rank  amongst  the  most  illustrious.  I  have 
tabulated  just  six  in  all,  and  for  convenience  have 
arranged  them  alphabetically. 


Beech 

Horse  chestnut  .. 
Lime 

Sweet  chestnut.. 

Sycamore 

Walnut 


Fagus  sylvatica. 

Aesculus  hippocastanum. 
Tilia  europaea. 

Castanea  sativa. 

Acer  pseudo  platanus. 
Juglans  regia. 


In  addition  there  are  the  soft-woods  other  than  spruce 
and  pinus  sylvestris.  And  in  using  this  term  soft-woods 
I  do  so  in  compliance  with  custom  to  distinguish  them 
from  broad-leaved  timber.  The  classification,  however, 
is  not  strictly  accurate.  Lime  and  poplar  woods,  for 
instance,  are  soft.  Timber  might  be  more  accurately, 
though  perhaps  not  so  conveniently,  classified  in  this 
way  according  to  its  specific  gravity,  hard,  medium 
and  light. 


The  beech,  that  venerable  vegetable,  fagus  sylvatica, 
weight  per  cubic  foot  seasoned  46  lbs.,  is  a  native  of 
the  cooler  parts  of  Europe.  In  Denmark,  though  now 
gradually  being  supplanted  by  spruce  and  other  conifers, 
it  still  constitutes  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
woodlands  of  that  country,  and  is  the  national  tree. 
In  England  the  beech  is  claimed  to  be  indigenous.  In 
Ireland  it  has  long  been  fully  naturalised  and  grows 
luxuriantly.  “It  is  a  handsome  tree,’’  says  Loudon, 
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“  combining  magnificence  with  beauty,  at  once  the 
Hercules  and  Adonis  of  our  sylva.” 

But  let  us  observe  it  more  closely.  The  leaves  are 
ciliate  on  their  margins,  thin,  ovate,  uncrumpled,  and 
vivid  green:  changing  to  russet  in  autumn  you  find 
them,  especially  in  rich  loamy  soils,  remaining  on  the 
tree  throughout  the  winter.  The  roots  extend  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  close  to  the  surface.  The  stem 
breaks  upward  into  a  rocket  of  glorious  branches.  The 
head  is  a  thicket  of  umbrageous  shade.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  opens  at  the  upper  extremity  like  a  chalice. 
Presently  the  nuts  will  drop  to  the  ground.  Agreeable 
to  the  taste,  in  warmer  climates  these  nuts  yield  an 
oil  little  inferior  to  the  olive.  But  this  is  only  a  lesser 
service.  As  food  for  swine  the  beech-mast  has  been 
prized  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  “  There  was 
a  time  (I  quote  Loudon  again)  when  forests  were  chiefly 
valued  for  the  number  of  swine  they  could  support;  and 
this  usefulness  of  the  beech-rnast,  together  with  the 
facility  with  which  the  tree  is  raised  from  seed,  must 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  trees  propagated  by 
art.” 

Lastly  the  timber.  Though  subject  to  comparatively 
swift  decay  beech  wood  has  been,  and  still  is,  put  to  a 
greater  variety  of  uses  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
tree.  On  the  Chiltern  Hills  there  are  beech  forests  that 
for  generations  have  been  the  chief  support  of  the 
towns  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  tree  attains  a  height  of  100  to  120  feet,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
forest  trees.  In  England— -where  until  recently  the 
neglect  of  trees  as  a  source  of  wealth  gives  to  her 
woods  a  character  for  the  most  part  elsewhere  missing 
— I  think  the  claim  is  well-founded.  Those  familiar 
with  Berks,  and  its  neighbouring  county  of  Bucks,  must 
know  and  have  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  Gothic  forests 
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of  which  these  favoured  counties  are  the  guardians. 
But  this  appeal  of  the  beech  is  not  always  conceded. 
Gilpin  is  unusually  severe.  Johns,  on  the  other  hand, 
stoutly  maintains  that  it  is  the  Bantierna  of  the  forest. 

The  late  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  author  of  British  Birds 
and  their  Haunts,  British  Forest  Trees  and  other  nature 
books,  was  an  engaging  writer,  though  in  the  forest, 
when  he  quits  the  support  of  Loudon,  prone  sometimes 
to  stumble.  When,  however,  with  Campbell  he  breaks 
into  apostrophe  to  the  beechen  tree  all  hearts  go  out  to 
him,  for  the  glory  of  the  beech  is  like  the  Virgin  of  Israel. 
From  the  time  when  the  sun  begins  to  filter  into  the 
midst  of  spring  it  is  a  beneficence.  Have  you  ever 
chanced  to  examine  the  silken  leaf-sheath  of  a  sapling 
beech  bud,  those  long  slender  buds,  onyx  shading 
through  turquoise,  topaz  into  orient  pearl.  Only  the  dull 
rock  conveys  small  notion  of  those  infiltrated  glowing 
nuances  of  colour. 

Lady  Kikakipaks  omitted  you  from  her  garden  party. 
Ah  well,  she  is  a  very  great  and  noble  lady  of  course, 
but  let  us  keep  our  heads.  Come  with  us,  come  sister 
into  the  forest  where  the  beech  trees  muster !  You  do 
not  need  any  privilege  to  enter  here.  It  only  belongs  to 
God.  Come  with  us.  We  know,  deep  in  its  venerable 
retirements,  where  a  ruddy  carpet  is  spread  softer  than 
Saruk  rugs:  where  three  seats,  a  sedile  made  from  the 
cushioned  roots  of  an  old  sylvatica  is  waiting  us.  Come, 
there  is  a  covenant  running  with  this  land.  Old  sylvatica 
is  under  covenant  to  reveal  to  us  no  end  of  things  about 
the  history  of  himself. 

How  he  puts  sabots  on  our  feet,  handles  in  our 
teapots,  the  memories  of  old  ranns  and  orisons  into  our 
hearts. 

About  his  elder  brother,  the  oak,  and  his  twelve 
precious  points  of  justification. 

Of  the  sweethearts — he  is  certain  to  speak  of  these 
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— whom  in  the  long  years  (his  sap  strangely  stirred 
within)  he  has  watched  whisper  their  vows  of  rapture 
and  intoxication. 

About  his  cousin,  the  hornbeam — tough  as  horn,  you 
know — old  carpinus  betulus. 

He  has  fifty  things  to  tell  us.  He  just  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk;  for  he  talks  as  he  burns.  And  you  know 
how  he  burns,  with  a  valved  hum.  The  oak  makes  the 
best  of  all  wood  fires,  better  than  crab-apple,  better 
(perhaps)  than  ash,  a  homely,  mellow,  unhurrying 
radiation;  but  it  misses  the  scent  of  the  beech  wood, 
slightly  acrid ;  a  thing  for  remembrance.  I  promise 
you  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves. 

He  will  tell  us  too  how  he  neighbours  in  the  forest, 
for  he  is  full  of  an  honest,  sociable  dignity.  Of  his 
love  of  shade.  How  formerly  his  leaves,  because  of 
their  continued  sweetness,  tenderness  and  loose  lying 
together,  were  gathered  for  the  sleeping  couches  of 
princes.  How  he  feeds  poultry,  partridge,  and  the 
lonely  badger,  with  happiness.  How  he  nourishes  the 
morel,  and  deep  down  under  his  roots  forest-fresh  the 
unctuous  truffle.  He  may  tell  us  also,  if  we  get  him 
in  garrulous  mood — for  he  is  learned  in  the  learning^ 
of  all  savoury  succulent  things — if  it  be  really  true,  as 
country  folk  say  it  is,  that  mushrooms  grow  tardy 
when  the  moon  is  waning;  that  they  cannot  be  held  in 
check  when  she  is  waxing  full. 

Yes;  and  before  we  part,  we  may  even  coax  him  to 
tell  us  how  he  loves  Ireland. 

Near  Kilmore  Quay,  in  that  only  one  of  all  the 
baronies  of  Ireland  to-day  translated  out  of  the  past, 
there  is  a  line  of  beeches,  about  a  half  score  of  them, 
all  perpendicularly  dwarfed  and  twisted  landward  by 
the  wind.  I  had  no  means  to  tell  their  age,  but  they 
are  of  a  contorted  luxuriance  that  I  believe  unmatched. 
You  will  find  them  on  the  broadwalk  surmounting  the 
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western  rampart  of  that  house,  called  the  Moat  House, 
which  tradition  says  was  occupied  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  once  favourite  of  Elizabeth.  Lucky  people 
the  Staffords  who  live  here;  a  place  of  wide  spaces,  of 
walls  seven  feet  of  thickness,  of  lions  sejant  with  gules, 
as  the  earl  no  doubt  also  found  it.  He  makes  a 
romantic  figure  in  history  this  young  earl,  sighing  his 
heart  out  from  this  lonely  place  for  her  majesty’s  “great 
happiness  and  happy  greatness.”  He  had  a  pretty  plan 
in  his  head,  too,  when  he  was  down  here  in  Wexford. 

Were  there  ever  so  many  plans  made  about  any  other 
people  in  the  whole  world?  Only  to-day  I  read  a  plan 
by  a  gentleman,  with  a  fife-and-drum  band  inside  his 
head,  for  building  us  up,  for  putting  life  into  us  before 
we  expire,  by  a  new  leaven  of  the  old  yeast.  The  plan 
was  not  less  inspiring  because  it  is  as  old  as  Master 
Petty,  and  before  him  James  VI  of  Scotland.  Myself, 
I  do  not  see  how,  rabbinically,  it  matters  a  whole  lot, 
provided  the  yeast  is  not  allowed  to  rise  over  the  top 
of  the  ballot  boxes.  But  the  plan  of  the  earl  was  entirely 
different.  He  was  young  remember.  Possibly  his 
religious  views  were  immature.  At  any  rate  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  mastered  the  ecclesiastical  device  of 
gliding  about  gracefully  on  a  crisis.  His  plan  in  fact 
was  simplicity  itself.  It  was  not  to  build  up,  but  to 
break  down.  All  that  was  needed  was  time — and  a  little 
more  money. 

I  am  unaware  whether  Essex  was  a  student  of 
Cambrensis,  but  even  so  he  had  first  hand  experience 
himself.  You  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  him.  He 
does  not  accuse  us  of  being  a  confederacy  of  criminals, 
of  cowardice,  ignorance,  or  anything  like  that.  Essex, 
you  see,  was  just  a  soldier  and  gentleman.  Soldiers 
who  are  gentlemen  do  not  do  these  things.  Instead, 
having  examined  us,  as  he  would  a  hostile  terrain,  he 
comes  right  to  the  point.  This  is  how  he  sums  up  the 
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situation  to  Elizabeth.  “  They  ”  (the  Irish),  he  sets 
down  ithe  fact  unaffectedly,  “  are  covetous  and 
mercenary.”  He  was  the  exact  opposite  himself  and 
could  therefore  speak  with  authority.  He  had  also  just 
concluded,  remember,  a  series  of  unsuccessful  military 
operations.  He  disapproved  further  general  operations 
in  the  field.  But  the  enemy  might  still  be  hammered  to 
pulp,  ”  if  only  your  majesty  will  seek  to  break  them 
by  factions  among  themselves.” 

I  think  we  are  a  great  people.  And  so  did  Essex. 
But  at  the  particular  moment  he  has  no  time  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  plan.  When  he  has  bought  over  one- 
half,  he  explains,  with  the  aid  of  these  and  a  few  fresh 
horse,  the  other  can  be  crumpled  up  like  parchment. 
Then  one-half  only  remains.  Her  majesty  can  see  what 
that  means.  She  need  have  no  fear  this  time  for  the 
plan.  It  will  go  like  hot  ale  on  an  ember  eve. 

O  inexhaustible  fountain  of  deliciousness !  Why  do 
men  ever  drink  of  anything  except  the  well-heads  of 
history?  But  her  majesty,  as  it  happened,  had  a  plan 
on  her  own  account;  and  it  landed  the  earl  into  what 
corresponded  in  London  with  our  own  Arbour  Hill. 
Please  go  and  see  those  beeches  if  opportunity  offers. 
There  is  a  garden  there  as  old  as  Essex.  And  from 
the  beechwalk  on  the  ramparts  you  may  see  where 
the  garrison  used  to  be  let  down,  as  St.  Paul  was 
lowered  in  a  basket  by  the  disciples,  into  the  boats 
below;  for  in  Elizabeth’s  time  what  was  called  the 
broad  water,  the  sea,  came  up  to  the  walls.  Now 
the  land  is  reclaimed;  though  for  want  of  adequate 
funds  the  canals  to-day  are  only  indifferently  effectual. 
The  reclaimed  tract  is  known  as  the  moor,  a  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary,  very  lonely  and  beautiful. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  beech,  of  which 
the  purpurea,  a  native  of  Germany;  the  cuprea  or 
copper-coloured  beech;  and  the  pendula  or  weeping 
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beech  are  perhaps  the  best  known;  but  none  approach 
the  parent  tree.  Its  beauty  changes  but  never  fades. 

The  horse  chestnut,  weight  when  seasoned  35  lbs  to 
the  cubic  foot,  comes  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
South  Eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Notably  in 
America,  where  it  is  known  as  the  buckeye,  there  are 
varying  beautiful  varieties;  but  like  the  yew  it  is  a 
lonely  genus.  Its  most  unusual  name  is  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  the  mark 
resembling  a  horse’s  shoe,  which  may  be  observed 
when  a  footstalk  is  carefully  detached,  or  has  fallen, 
from  a  young  branch;  by  others  to  the  belief  that  a 
decoction  of  its  flowers  was  beneficial  in  case  of  broken- 
wind  in  horses.  I  cannot  decide.  The  explanations 
are  divergent  as  the  old  difference  between  a  horse 
chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse;  while  the  botanical  name 
derives  from  three  Latin  words  meaning  nourishment, 
horse,  and  chestnut;  being  one  of  those  portmanteau 
arrangements,  about  equally  intelligible,  in  which  men 
of  science  rejoice. 

Points  for  remembrance: 

First  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  i8th  century. 

Liability  to  attack  from  silver  leaf. 

Demonstration  afforded  by  it  of  the  early  forma¬ 
tion  of  plants  in  the  bud. 

Only  forest  tree  in  this  country  with  leaves 
digitate,  radiating  from  a  common  centre. 

Whiteness  of  the  timber  and  its  appropriate  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  toys.  Appropriate, 
because  of  its  place  in  our  affections. 
Children  strip  the  leaves  of  the  big  horse  to 
make  their  skeleton  fish.  Boys  test  their 
skill,  and  the  prowess  of  selected  nuts,  by 
engaging  with  them  slung  at  the  end  of 
strings  in  single  combat.  Giants,  far-off  in 
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Asia  before  devouring  their  wives,  cull  the 
flowers — -those  great,  white,  pink-tipped 
panicles  of  clustering  bloom — -to  decorate 
their  button-holes.  Giant’s  nosegays  they 
are  called  there. 

The  timber  is  not  valuable;  and  one  writer  com¬ 
menting  on  the  manner  in  which  the  tree  scatters  its 
flowers  on  the  grass  combined  with  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  both  timber  and  fruit,  holds  it  up  as  an 
emblem  of  ostentation.  Well;  I  despise  that  writer. 

This  beautiful  tree  grows  freely  in  Ireland, 
specimens  of  a  superb  magnificence  being  found  north, 
east,  south  and  west.  In  England,  lovers  of  Hampton 
Court  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  famous 
avenue  of  chestnuts  in  the  royal  demesne  hard-by  of 
Bushey  Park.  Chestnut  Sunday  (the  third  in  May)  at 
Bushey  Park  is  one  of  the  great  annual  open  air  festivals 
of  the  people  of  London. 

There  is  also  a  smooth-fruited  horse-chestnut  of 
lesser  size,  besides  many  varieties.  Of  these  latter, 
the  aesculus  rubicunda,  familiar  in  suburban  gardens, 
is  the  most  ornamental.  During  the  brief  period  of  its 
splendour  this  tree  or  shrub  challenges,  not  a  bishop — 
a  bishop  after  all,  except  to  his  own  chapter,  is  a 
dignissimus  of  only  medium  stature— but  the  whole 
papal  court  itself  of  tropical  flowering  trees. 

About  the  linden  or  lime  I  do  not  know  very  well 
what  to  say.  The  wood,  from  its  bright  appearance, 
is  often  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
connected  with  kitchen  and  dairy  use.  It  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  lightest  of  homegrown  timbers. 
In  Ireland  the  lime  is  not  found  in  extensive  cultivation; 
but  geographically  the  tree  is  widely  distributed. 
The  well-known  basswood  is  the  tilia  americana. 
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England  is  famous  for  its  avenues  of  limes.  In  Berlin 
there  is  an  unter  den  linden.  So  formerly  it  was  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  the  streets  of  great  towns  all  over 
Europe;  and  in  Holland,  along  the  banks  of  the  canals 
and  country  roads,  it  is  still  a  familiar  feature.  But 
despite  the  unrivalled  delicacy  of  character  and  contour 
that  distinguishes  it,  the  fact  is  unfortunately  that  the 
lime  is  the  victim  of  various  fungi,  and  of  two  pests, 
red  spider  and  aphids,  that  early  destroy  its  beauty. 
The  red  spider  causes  disintegration  of  the  leaves.  The 
aphids,  producers  of  honeydew,  are  an  abomination. 

In  early  summer,  however,  or  when  it  escapes  its 
enemies,  this  host  of  the  mistletoe  is  among  the  most 
ravishing  things  in  the  forest.  Then  its  flower-clusters, 
with  footstalks  adnate,  perfume  the  whole  atmosphere 
around.  Incense  burns  in  every  tiny  blossom.  The 
air  is  redolent  of  benediction. 

These  are  the  bees’  civic  weeks.  Just  think — 
stupendous  thought — how  they  must  be  torn  by  conflict. 
Such  choice;  honey-clover,  heather  bells,  the  linden 
tree !  But  where  the  parson  has  tithe  of  hops  he  shall 
not  also  have  tithe  of  hop-poles.  Which  is  it  to  be? 
Will  they  desert  the  pink-white  blooms  of  the  honey- 
clover,  or,  laying  doubt  aside,  plunge  into  the  creamy 
sweetness  of  this  banquet  for  queen  bees?  Or  .  .  . 
“Steady  all  ranks!”  The  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  speaking.  “  Steady  together  there,  the 
workers !  The  call  of  the  wild  is  sounding,  yes;  but 
the  corbana  is  empty.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
store  the  hive  with  the  golden  honey  of  the  heather 
bells.  White  honey  from  the  flower  of  the  lime  is  like 
1,700  linen.  It  sells  at  three  times  the  price  of  any 
other.” 

May  God  direct  them  now  what  to  do!  Will  they 
leave  the  old  ship  with  the  barometer  set  fair? 
“  Doan’t  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  where  munny 
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is,”  says  the  Northern  farmer,  for  the  world  is  beset 
by  evil  counsellors. 

But  let  us  not  be  disturbed.  The  bees  will  do  what 
they  consider  right.  The  eye  of  their  intention  is  single 
and  therefore  purified. 

The  sweet  chestnut !  The  wonder  trees  of  Chili  and 
Peru;  of  that  land  of  which  we  know  so  little,  China; 
of  Japan;  of  the  tropical  forests  of  the  West  Indies; 
even  our  own  limes,  beeches  and  horse  chestnuts,  some¬ 
times  I  think,  what  of  the  whole  of  them?  There  is 
one  tree  and  only  one — excluding  of  course  our  native 
indigenous  trees — that  I  would  not  exchange  for  the 
whole  lot  of  them.  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  giant  red¬ 
woods  of  California,  that  weird  monster  of  West 
Australia,  the  Karri,  propelled  upwards  almost  out  of 
sight  before  a  leaf  or  branch  is  visible,  all  are  monarchs 
in  their  own  right,  yet  not  one  achieves  the  aloof, 
rhythmical  majesty  of  this  pontiff  among  crowned  heads. 
There  is  no  other  tree  in  all  the  arboretums  of  the 
world  comparable  to  it. 

Listen  to  Louis  Stevenson.  He  is  in  that  wild 
territory  of  Upper  Languedoc  among  the  gorges  of  the 
Lot  and  Tarn.  The  ancestral  glory  of  this  tree  has 
descended  on  him.  He  breathes  deep,  a  pilgrim’s 
breath.  Then  commissioning  that  restraint  of  which 
he  held  the  mastery,  he  lets  himself  go.  It  is  a  very 
wonderful  passage. 

“  A  thin  fringe  of  ash  trees  ran  about  the  hill  tops, 
like  ivy  on  a  ruin;  but  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  far  up 
every  glen,  the  Spanish  chestnut  trees  stood  each  four¬ 
square  to  heaven  under  its  tented  foliage.  Some  were 
planted,  each  on  its  own  terrace  no  larger  than  a  bed; 
some,  trusting  to  their  roots,  found  strength  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  be  straight  and  large  upon  the  rapid 
slopes  of  the  valley;  others,  where  there  was  a  margin 
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to  the  river,  marshalled  in  a  line,  and  mighty  like  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  Yet  even  where  they  grow  most 
thickly  they  were  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  wood,  but 
as  a  herd  of  stalwart  individuals;  and  the  dome  of 
each  tree  stood  forth  separate  and  large,  and  as  it 
were  a  little  hill,  from  among  the  domes  of  its  com¬ 
panions.  They  gave  forth  a  faint  sweet  perfume  which 
pervaded  the  air  of  the  afternoon;  and  the  sun  so 
shone  through  and  kindled  the  broad  foliage,  that  each 
chestnut  was  relieved  against  another,  not  in  shadow, 
but  in  light.  A  humble  sketcher  here  lays  down  his 
pencil  in  despair.** 

And  going  on  he  says:  “  I  wish  I  could  convey  a 
notion  of  the  growth  of  these  noble  trees;  of  how  they 
strike  out  boughs  like  the  oak,  and  trail  sprays  of 
drooping  foliage  like  the  willow;  of  how  they  stand 
upright  fluted  columns  like  the  pillars  of  a  church;  or 
like  the  olive,  from  the  most  shattered  bole  can  put 
out  smooth  and  youthful  shoots,  and  begin  a  new  life 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old . ** 

You  will  have  noticed  it — Stevenson  is  one  of  the 
exceptions — but  so  remorseless  is  life,  most  often  the 
least  worthy  are  afforded  privileges  by  it  that  are  the 
birthright  of  all.  It  is  only  because  I  believe  this  with 
all  my  strength  that  I  set  down  here — for  who  does  not 
suffer  from  these  temptations  to  undress  in  public,  to 
undrape  the  soul — how  I  too  have  seen  these  trees — 
whose  leaves  are  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa — seen  them 
from  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  the  trunks  with  their  voluted 
clefts  deep-ridged  towering  upward  to  the  sky;  watched 
them  in  descent  to  the  river* s  brink  and  in  ascent  again, 
their  spears  aloft  to  salute  the  sun;  lain  amongst  all  the 
exalted  beauty  of  them  and  so  lying  knew,  that  for 
these  moments  I,  the  unreachable  thing  within  myself, 
was  parcel  of  the  clean  cordage  of  infinity. 

Even  in  Ireland,  in  favouring  environment,  the 
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chestnut  grows  into  a  noble  tree.  See  it  in  the  long 
wind,  a  tumbling  cascade  of  translucent  green  against 
the  dark  involuted  tracery  of  its  arms!  Quick-growing, 
prodigal  of  its  abundance,  it  starts  growing  early  in 
May,  flowers  in  mid-June,  the  husked  nuts,  three  in 
one,  that  alone  would  give  distinction  to  any  tree,  ripe 
against  October.  And  of  these  nuts  a  word.  In 
Southern  Europe,  where  they  are  ground  to  flour,  they 
form  a  staple  food.  The  Rev.  Johns-— taking  his 
information  apparently  from  Loudon — gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  process  of  kiln-drying  them. 

This  process  consists  in  exposing  the  nuts  to  the 
smoke  of  a  smothered  kiln-wood  fire,  kept  gentle  for 
two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  make  the  internal  moisture 
of  the  fruit  transpire  through  the  husk ;  then  gradually 
increased  during  nine  or  ten  days,  when  the  chestnuts 
are  turned  and  the  fire  continued  until  they  are  ready. 
This  is  known  by  taking  out  a  few  and  beating  them. 
If  they  quit  their  inner  skin  they  are  done.  They  are 
then  put  into  bags  and  thrashed  to  separate  the  external 
and  internal  husks.  Finally  they  are  ground  to  flour, 
from  which,  mixed  with  a  little  milk  and  salt,  and 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  butter,  is  made 
the  delicious  griddle  cake  called  in  France,  la  galette.* 
La  polenta  is  another  preparation  made  by  boiling  the 
chestnut  flour  in  milk  until  it  becomes  thick.  This 
polenta,  when  made  on  water,  is  eaten  with  milk  in  the 
identical  way  that  we  eat  oatmeal  porridge  for  break¬ 
fast  or  supper. 

Points  for  remembrance: 

Reaches  its  most  profitable  state  from  30  to  40 
years. 

Is  propagated  by  seeds. 

Thrives  in  light  or  loamy  soil. 

Timber  from  mature  trees  is  subject  to  ring- 
shake. 

*  Called  in  Italy  need. 
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In  England  the  wood  of  trees  between  20  and  40 
years  of  age  is  in  great  demand  for  impervious  fence 
making.  As  coppice  the  chestnut  is  grown  for  hop- 
poles;  and  for  splitting  into  fence  spills,  for  slender 
fencing. 

There  are  three  species  of  this  beautiful  tree,  the 
European,  castanea  sativa;  the  Japanese,  c.  crenata; 
and  the  American  c.  dentata,  with  innumerable  learned 
varieties  of  each  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  here.  The  leaves  of  the  European  chestnut  must 
be  familiar  to  everyone.  They  are  large,  long,  pinnate, 
deeply  serrated,  sharply  veined  and  yet  so  soft  and 
slender,  they  are  like  the  hands  seen  in  paintings  of 
very  lovely  women.  They  are  seldom  if  ever  attacked 
— I  had  nearly  said  with  chilblains — by  insects. 

Though  subject  to  ring  shake  the  wood  is  very 
valuable.  I  quote  from  the  official  guide  on  British 
forestry  No.  4. — “  The  timber  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut 
is  almost  equal  to  the  oak  in  strength  and  durability; 
and  the  two  woods  bear  such  a  resemblance  to  one 
another  that  chestnut  is  often  substituted  for  oak.” 

About  the  sycamore,  the  acer  of  the  Romans,  I  want 
for  us  to  have  a  few  plain  words  together.  This  tree, 
like  that  collection  of  elderly  gentlemen  in  Dame  Street 
who  (it  is  said  by  fashionable  philosophers)  are  for  ever 
chasing  theories  like  a  terrier  after  larks,  like  that 
celebrated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  sycamore  has  its 
head  under  every  bush,  thrusting  itself  forward,  a  vul¬ 
garian — the  tree,  I  mean — dropping  its  offspring  all 
over  the  country  where  nobody  wants  them,  and  yet  a 
fellow  of  amusing  antics  enough  when  you  know  how 
to  deal  with  him. 

Watch  him,  he  will  amaze  you.  A  chap  of  yesterday, 
actually  striving  to  elbow  the  monarchs  of  the  forest 
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off  their  native  heath.  Trading  under  false  pretences 
too ! 

The  sycamore  fairly  takes  one’s  breath  away.  It 
was  good  enough  unquestionably  to  have  concealed 
that  old  time-server,  that  Atlas  of  stable  conditions, 
Zaccheus,  if  its  title  were  well  founded;  but  even  its 
title  is  an  imposture. 

The  term  sycamore,  like  so  many  others  in  the  veget¬ 
able  kingdom,  derives  we  are  told  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  fig  and  mulberry.  It  originated  in  some  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  leaf  of  the  real  tree  with  that  of 
the  mulberry,  of  its  fruit  with  that  of  the  fig.  No  one 
could  raise  any  objection  to  this.  It  was  a  little 
confusing  perhaps,  but  constitutional.  Then  this  ex¬ 
ploiter  of  himself,  this  devourer  of  the  substance  of 
others,  comes  along,  and  under  the  mistaken  belief  that 
he  is  the  true  sycamore,  secures  a  foothold  on  the  land 
of  a  trusting  and  religious  people.  No  wonder  the 
Chevalier  Dermot  S.  Hegarty  is  sometimes  ‘  stacking  ’ 
— to  use  a  terrific  expression — at  our  simplicity.  A 
sycamore,  the  Mock  Plane!  why  even  the  correct  title 
of  the  fellow  sustains  his  humbug;  his  very  arrival 
suspect.  He  must  have  nerves  like  fiddle  strings. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  giving 
you  the  precise  date  of  his  immigration.  But  if  he  did 
not  actually  come  over  with,  he  came  about  the  same 
time  as  another  impostor,  Simnel,  Lambert  Simnel.  If 
you  have  read  English  history  you  will  know  all  about 
him.  But  once  fix  the  two  names,  Lambert  and  Simnel, 
over  against  each  other  in  your  mind,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  them.  I  am  not  sure  where  he  first  landed, 
but  his  destination  was  Dublin.  It  was  an  altogether 
astounding  business,  “  the  affair  Simnel.” 

”  There  is  but  little  light  in  us,”  says  the  author  of 
the  Imitation,  ”  and  this  we  quickly  lose  through  our 
blindness  interiorly.”  The  citizens  of  our  great  and 
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very  beautiful  capital  have  always  proudly,  or  fondly, 
believed  that  they  reflect  the  mind  of  Ireland.  It  may 
be  so.  This  time,  however,  as  the  saying  goes,  they 
went  one  better.  They  believed  they  reflected  the  mind 
of  England  also.  And  acting  upon  this  belief  these 
staid  gentlemen  in  their  new  blunt  shoes  and  velvet  hats, 
and — for  truth  must  prevail — highly-improper  short 
tunics  .  .  .  what  did  they  do  ?  As  the  old  writers  say, 
the  mind  is  arrested  by  the  bold  and  formidable 
character  of  what  they  did;  for  one  fine  day,  almost 
without  warning,  these  sober  men — if  they  were  sober — 
after  solemn  high  mass  in  one  of  their  cathedrals  (I  do 
not  remember  which),  taking  a  diadem  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  they  crowned  Lambert,  with  all  the  civic 
dignity  and  ceremonial  for  which  they  have  been  ever 
famous,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
Ireland  and  of  Acquitaine,  and  of  other  dominions  be¬ 
yond  the  seas. 

Well,  well,  it  is  a  sad  heart  that  is  never  frivolous. 
Dublin  at  this  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  like 
the  morning  sea  with  the  sun  on  it  and  ships  sailing 
before  the  wind,  a  centre  of  poetry  and  learning.  Wine 
too  was  cheap  in  those  days,  and  the  quality  good. 
Those  staid  citizens  in  their  inadequate  tunics  had 
reason  to  rejoice.  Now  at  last  their  capital  was  a 
royal  city.  Simnel  had  become  to  them  like  Jeremiah 
when  he  was  taken  up  out  of  the  well.  The  women, 
with  a  shut  look  in  their  mouths,  were  already  placing 
their  rivals  where  they  belonged.  The  soul  of  the  city 
was  in  flow.  Wit  now  was  on  top,  now  wisdom.  The 
Irishry,  outside  the  Pale,  not  knowing  what  was  going 
to  come  out  of  it  all,  preparing  for  the  worst,  were 
lashing  themselves  to  the  friendly  mountains.  But  in 
the  city  there  were  figs  upon  every  twig.  Life  was 
merry  as  a  mulberry  bush. 
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Alas  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs !  A  few 
brief  weeks  and — for  Henry  VII  was  still  young  and  in 
indulgent  mood— Lambert  was  washing  dishes  as  a 
scullion  in  the  king’s  kitchen;  and— because  unlike  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  Rome,  or  any  other  place,  having 
nothing  but  themselves  behind  them — those  staid  and 
now  soberer  citizens  (with  Poynings  about  to  make  his 
bow  to  them)  were  whistling  to  themselves  in  sadder 
key  that  favourite  reel,  “  I  wish  I  never  .  .  .  that  I’d 
never  seen  him.” 

Hume  is  severe;  and  however  we  may  at  times 
disagree  with  him  this  much  in  justice  to  a  great 
historian  must  be  said.  Only  the  deep  love  of  a  proud 
race  for  the  greatness  of  its  homeland  ever  vibrated 
his  heart.  Though  even  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  North  America,  failed  to  stir  his  torpid  blood. 
The  protestations  of  those  Dublin  citizens  he  dis¬ 
misses  in  one  sentence.  ”  They  were  inspired,”  he 
says,  “with  a  strong  desire  of  enriching  themselves 
by  plunder  and  preferment  in  England.”  Of  course 
this  all  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time 
men  were  still  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  base  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  devil. 

But  even  the  devil  is  not  all  black.  His  tongue  is 
red.  Long  ago,  in  the  countryside,  they  made  the  backs 
of  fiddles  from  sycamore,  the  belly  from  selected  pieces 
of  the  spruce  tree.  So  too  in  the  first  flush  of  summer, 
the  elegance  of  the  drooping  winged  flowers  of  this 
stranger-^ — the  earliest  storehouse  of  the  bees— is  one 
of  the  seasonable  pleasures  of  the  year.  And  later, 
when  the  seed  pods  are  ripening,  seen  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  each  family  bivouacked  beneath  its  canopy 
of  leaves,  this  old  Wandering  Diaspora  can  be  a  miracle 
of  beauty.  The  pseudo-platanus  bears  affinity  to  the  acer 
saccharium,  the  sugar  maple  of  the  Green  Mountain 
state,  Vermont  of  the  buckwheat  cakes. 
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Other  points  for  remembrance: 

Darkening  of  the  wood  as  the  tree  ages. 

Weight  when  dried  41  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Origin  of  Roman  name,  acer,  from  its  use  in  the 
making  of  spear  shafts. 

Value  as  a  shelter  tree;  and  in  the  absence  of 
beech,  oak  or  ash  for  fuel. 

Erect  growth  as  a  sapling. 

Resistance  to  damp  and  consequent  application 
to  such  purposes  as  the  rollers  of  washing 
machines. 

Finally,  the  sycamore  attains  a  height  ranging  from 
30  to  60  feet.  The  leaves,  borne  on  long  footstalks, 
are  palmate,  with  five  unequally  toothed  lobes,  and 
glaucous  beneath.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties. 

The  walnut,  like  the  horse  chestnut,  is  a  native  of 
Persia.  Long  ago 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy. 

The  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time. 

Then  to  my  eyes  Persia  was  the  Province  of  the 
Sun,  a  kingdom  where,  when  you  were  not  riding 
in  palankeens,  maidens  were  being  for  ever  moon¬ 
struck,  love-sick  from  the  very  sweetness  of  beholding 
your  beauty;  a  country  of  besetting  deliciousness 
and  of  a  religion  so  dazzling,  that,  in  the  intervals  of 
prayer,  prophets  and  people  spent  their  time  hunting 
the  wild  boar  and  the  antelope.  Alas !  too  soon  I 
was  to  discover  that  black  was  ever  the  colour  of  the 
House  of  Abbas.  Day  broke  over  my  Arabian  Nights. 
I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  a  land  where  all  the  palaces 
of  life  were  labelled  in  capital  letters,  AGRICULTURE. 
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Still  some  beautiful  things,  besides  cats,  do  come 
out  of  Persia;  and  not  the  least  among  these  is  the 
walnut  tree;  endeared  for  ever,  like  all  things  that  are 
lost  and  past,  by  that  distich  made  in  the  days  when  a 
woman  was  just  a  woman,  a  cunning  toy  to  make  purple 
musick  for  a  tedious  hour. 

A  woman,  an  ass,  and  a  walnut  tree. 

The  more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be. 

It  is  enough.  I  am  putting  on  my  tall  hat  of  the 
moonshee. 

The  walnut,  weight  when  dried,  46  lbs.  is  a  wide 
spreading  tree  of  striking  appearance,  perfectly  at  home 
in  this  climate  of  ours.  The  wood  (with  the  exception 
of  the  yew)  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  any  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe,  is  white  in  young  trees ;  acquiring  its 
well-known  brown-black  shade  as  the  tree  ages. 

Unlike  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  walnut  ripens  its  fruit 
in  Ireland.*  Evelyn  is  loud  in  praise  of  it;  and  as  I 
have  been,  and  must  keep  on,  quoting  him,  it  may 
be  permissible  here  to  say  a  word  about  him.  Born 
at  Watton  in  1620,  a  commoner  of  Balliol,  he  was  at 
once  a  landscape-gardener,  mathematician,  inventor, 
courtier,  traveller  and  philosopher.  In  addition,  besides 
the  famous  diary,  he  was  the  author  of  such  diverse 
works  as  the  Smoake  of  London,  and  the  Saintly 
Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.  By  the  diary,  possibly,  most 
people  remember  him;  but  to  the  few,  the  elect,  he  is 
something  quite  and  entirely  different.  He  is  the  father 
of  Sylva,  the  golden  book  of  the  forest. 

Says  Sylva:  “  The  walnut  delights  in  a  dry,  sound, 
and  rich  land  and  where  it  may  be  protected  from  the 
cold,  as  in  great  pits,  valleys,  and  highway  sides,  also 
in  cornfields.  Thus  Burgundy  abounds  with  them  where 
they  stand  in  the  midst  of  goodly  wheat  lands,  at  sixty 
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and  a  hundred  feet  distant ;  and  so  far  are  they  from 
hurting  the  crop  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  great 
preservers,  by  keeping  the  ground  warm;  nor  do  the 
roots  hinder  the  plough.  Whenever  they  fell  a  tree, 
which  is  only  the  old  or  decayed,  they  always  plant  a 
young  one  near  him;  and  in  several  places  in  Germany, 
no  young  farmer  whatsoever  is  permitted  to  marry  a 
wife  till  he  brings  proof  that  he  hath  planted  and  is 
the  father  of  such  a  stated  number  of  walnut  trees.” 

“  In  France  and  Germany,”  says  Loudon,  ”  the  wood 
is  sought  after  by  turners,  joiners,  coachmakers  and 
millwrights;  for  screws  to  presses;  by  the  makers  of 
sabots;  for  musical  instruments,  and  above  all  by  the 
manufacturers  of  arms.  But  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  walnut  is  the  fruit  ....  in  a  young  and  green 
state  if  pickled  and  preserved;  and  when  mature  as 
food  for  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  where  it 
abounds,  and  at  the  dessert  of  the  richer  ”;  while  the 
kernels  yield  a  valuable  oil. 

The  fruit,  the  walnuts  of  commerce,  come  chiefly 
from  France;  but  large  quantities  are  produced  in  the 
South  of  England.  The  leaves  are  feather-shaped  like 
the  ash,  but  considerably  larger;  and  are  arranged  in 
opposite  pairs  five  to  nine  along  the  petiole. 

The  walnut  is  a  member  of  the  hickory  family  (jug- 
landaceae) ;  and  from  its  use  in  cabinet  making  is 
familiar  as  timber  to  every  boy  and  girl.  Its  use  for 
gun-stocks  is  of  a  more  particular  interest.  A  study 
of  the  properties  of  those  timbers  which,  by  common 
consent,  are  preferred  for  specific  purposes  in  the  arts 
and  industry — as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  delbergia  of 
tropical  Africa  for  violin-bows;  of  walnut  for  gun- 
stocks;  oak  and  the  acacia  wood  for  tree-nails;  the 
willow  for  cricket  bats — provides  an  exercise  for  young 
students  and  lovers  of  trees — our  future  guild  of 
foresters  and  forest-chivalry — that  trains  not  merely 
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their  observant  faculties  but  is  filled  with  delight.  Thus 
the  walnut  because  of  its  elasticity,  high  resilience, 
lightness  in  proportion  to  strength,  its  properties  of  not 
rusting  metal  or  splintering  and  indifference  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  change,  has  become  accepted  as  the  one  wood 
best  adapted  for  gun  stocks. 

The  American  or  black  walnut,  the  juglans  nigra,  is 
a  distinct  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Circassian, 
Italian,  French,  Indian  and  English  walnuts  are  all  the 
produce  of  the  juglans  regia,  the  royal  or  common 
walnut,  the  differing  qualities  of  the  wood  being 
accounted  for  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  regions 
in  which  it  is  grown. 


PART  II. 


The  wisest  thing  we  suffose  that  a  man  can  do  for  his  land 
is  the  work  that  lies  under  his  nose  with  the  tools  that  lie  to  his 

hand/^ 

His  enemy  came  and  oversowed  cockle  among  the  wheat 

Matt,  xiii.,  25. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


THE  DREAM  ABROAD 

“  Is  this  the  balsam  that  a  usurping  pen 
Pours  into  the  Captain’s  wounds?  Ridicule!” 

Speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Toronto,  August,  1924,  Professor  Ostenfeld  used  these 
words:  “  Apart  from  fuel,  usually  obtained  from  hard¬ 
woods,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  timber  now 
required  for  industrial  purposes  is  produced  by  coni¬ 
ferous  species,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  limited 
to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
North  America,  northern  Europe  and  Siberia.  The 
position  in  Europe  is  unfavourable.  Output  cannot  be 
increased  from  existing  forests  without  seriously 
diminishing  resources.  Geographical  conditions  affect 
Siberia.  The  virgin  forests  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  at  their  present  rate  of  depletion,  will  not 
last  more  than  25  to  30  years.” 

It  is  essential  to  get  this  statement  into  its  proper 
perspective.  The  United  States  are  considered  in  a 
separate  chapter.  In  order  to  bring  home  to  ourselves 
what  the  rate  of  timber  consumption  here  indicated 
really  means,  we  have  to  fix  the  fact  in  our  minds  that 
Canada  is  a  country  corresponding  roughly  in  size  with 
Europe.  Over  so  great  a  territory,  the  bulk  of  which 
had  barely  been  explored  fifty  years  ago,  the  character 
of  the  forest  necessarily  varies.  I  have  travelled  for 
weeks  through  Canadian  forests  covered  with  timber 
almost  entirely  valueless.  In  the  more  valuable  areas, 
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improvident  utilisation  and  the  work  of  natural  destruc¬ 
tive  agencies  have  wrought  enormous  damage.  It  is 
estimated  that  to-day  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  country  is  under  valuable  timber.  “  Although,’* 
says  Mr.  Finlayson,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
“  we  have  about  140  species  of  trees,  only  some  sixty 
are  sawn  into  timber,  or  used  for  pulp  manufacture; 
and  only  thirty  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  considered 
of  commercial  importance.  Of  these  eighteen  are 
conifers,  and  twelve  broad-leaved.  As  the  broad-leaved 
species  represent  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cut, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  forests  of  Canada  are 
coniferous.” 

At  risk  of  over-emphasis,  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  statement  seems  to  me  one  to  be  memorised.  Our 
forests  had  better  be  left  unplanted  than  that  money 
should  be  frittered  away  in  haphazard  methods.  This 
authoritative  statement  from  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Canada,  represents  very  nearly  the  present  relative 
values  of  soft  and  hard  woods  the  world  over.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to-day  the  conifers 
(spruce,  Douglas  and,  in  some  lands,  pinus  sylvestris) 
are  the  life  of  the  forest.  Perhaps,  by  a  natural  law, 
it  accounts  for  the  vehemence  with  which  they  have 
been  attacked.  Fire,  forest  enemies,  and  man,  each 
has  rivalled  the  other  for  evil  pre-eminence.  The  injury 
done  by  the  insect  alone  in  Canada  during  the  last  thirty 
years  “  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
value.”  Yet  man  is,  or  until  recently  has  been,  the 
chief  agent  of  destruction.  ”  The  story  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  forest  by  man,”  says  Sir  A.  P.  Douglas  in 
his  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  ”  is  not  pleasant  reading. 
The  desolation  that  has  come  about  by  that  one  folly 
upon  country  after  country  is  a  terrible  warning.”  The 
cataclysm  of  1927  in  the  mid-southern  United  States, 

due  to  forest  denudation  in  the  upper  watersheds  of  the 
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Missouri  and  Mississippi,  furnishes  a  merely  spectacular 
example.  For  fifty  years  man  had  been  battering  at 
nature’s  sluicegates  in  these  territories,  and  when  the 
hour  of  danger  came-— heavier  rains,  a  heavier  melting 
of  winter  snows— the  thousand  feeders  of  the  mammoth 
rivers,  hurling  themselves  unchecked  into  the  main 
streams,  these  rivers  rose  with  the  majesty  of  doom,  a 
spectacle  at  once  sublime  and  apocalyptic. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  digression,  or  maybe  the  disasters 
have  a  real  connection,  but  I  remember  a  curious  con¬ 
trast  drawn  at  the  time  between  the  Deluge  and  this 
inundation.  It  was  remarked  that  the  flood-water  of 
the  Mississippi  rose,  a  moving  wall  of  wrath,  thirty  feet 
to  its  towering  crest;  whereas  the  water  depth  of  the 
scriptural  flood  was  only  twenty-five  feet.  I  imagine 
it  was  intended,  as  the  chevalier  says,  to  land  old- 
timers  one  on  the  point.  As  it  happens,  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  were  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  mountains 
they  covered.  Both  disasters,  however,  have  this  in 
common.  Each  was  brought  upon  himself  by  man;  but 
with  the  difference  that  man  was  himself  the  instrument 
of  his  own  confusion  in  the  later  deluge. 

But  let  us  not  run  away  with  it.  ‘‘  Man,”  says  the 
idealist,  “  has  come  down  from  the  infinite  trailing  after 
him  clouds  of  glory.”  And  clouds  of  glory  have  this 
advantage,  that  at  least  the  purpose  of  the  idealist  is 
to  build  up,  not  to  frustrate.  Besides  man  is  really 
improving.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  remote, 
when  a  gallows  was  as  inevitable  as  a  church  in 
every  village  of  merry  England.  So  the  forest.  Take 
the  United  States.  So  late  as  a  generation  ago  the 
Homestead  Act  was  regarded  as  the  pennant  of 
liberty  and  prosperity  in  that  country,  America  was 
still  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  her  farmers.  We 
must  respect  the  farmer  for  the  need  we  have  of  him;, 
but  he  is  a  dangerous  man  to  let  loose  uncontrolledi 
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around  the  machinery  of  state.  Thirty  and  more  years 
ago  he  presented  the  world  with  a  harvest  in  butchery 
such  as  in  point  of  magnitude  had  never  been  reaped. 
Reckless  logging,  reckless  of  fire,  the  lumber-jack 
hewed  his  way  from  state  to  state;  and  in  his  rear  always 
came  that  miracle  of  individualism,  the  homestead 
settler.  It  is  past  and  done  with  now.  America,  alive 
at  last  to  the  ruin  in  which  she  was  being  involved  is 
aroused.  The  federal  government  has  intervened.  From 
ocean  to  ocean  it  is  at  last  recognised  that  few  (if  any) 
of  the  national  problems  confronting  this  great  people 
equal  in  urgency  or  importance  her  timber  reserves. 
And  western  lumbermen,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
the  east  and  middle-west,  are  taking  care  to  see  that 
their  inheritance  shall  be  assured  to  the  nation  and  to 
themselves  in  perpetuity. 

We  are  being  continually  warned  of  the  danger  of 
statistics.  Mostly  the  warnings  come  from  some 
authoritative  source,  making  them  more  difficult  to 
comprehend.  If  statistics  are  so  dangerous,  and  it  is 
still  necessary  to  manufacture  them,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  surround  them  with  some  system  of  safe¬ 
guards?  But  perhaps  forest  statistics  are  exempt  from 
this  danger,  whatever  it  is;  and  I  am  certain  of  one 
thing  at  least,  though  constructed  of  timber  they  do 
not  boomerang.  So  then,  travelling  from  Canada 
round  the  northern  hemisphere  and  home  again,  forest 
statistics  might  be  cited — I  firmly  believe  almost  in¬ 
definitely — in  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  world- 
effort  demanded,  if  the  problem  of  present  timber 
utilisation  is  to  find  solution.  The  timber  and  pulpwood 
demands  of  modern  civilisation  are  inexorable.  They 
yearly  increase.  The  available  supply  steadily  grows 
less.  The  time  when  the  free  international  exportation, 
at  least  of  coniferous  timber,  must  altogether  cease 
seems  well  within  the  lifetime  of  the  younger  of  the 
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present  generation.  For  such  hardwood  timber  as  can 
be  procured  prices  must  harden — to  what  degree  I  do 
not  care  to  speculate. 

And  carrying  the  problem  home  to  examine  it  for 
ourselves,  what  does  this  progressive  stringency  mean 
to  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland?  A  visit  to  any 
of  the  stock  -yards  of  our  timber  dealers  will  help 
realisation  of  the  hopelessness  of  our  future  position  if 
the  alarm  of  the  wide  world  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  its  forests  continues  to  be  ignored  in  this  land. 
These  dealers  must  buy  in  the  closest  market.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  timber  represents  their  daily 
bread.  No  stigma  can  rest  upon  them  because  they 
market  foreign  produce,  if  the  home  product  is  un¬ 
marketable  or  unprocurable.  But  I  have  in  front  of 
me  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  one  of  these  people. 
It  suggests  the  beneficence  of  a  great  native  industry. 
Its  principals,  whoever  they  are,  may  each  have  laboured 
a  man’s  share  to  alleviate,  or  at  least  draw  attention  to, 
a  grave  position;  but  the  position  remains.  From  this 
particular  catalogue  to  which  I  refer  it  would  appear 
that  many  joiners  are  employed  by  this  firm  of 
distributors;  yet  every  page  of  it  hawks  the  building 
joinery  of  the  foreigner.  It  is  not  a  calamity  of  the 
day  before  yesterday.  It  is  not  a  disease  peculiar  to 
this  particular  trade.  It  is  a  national  disorder,  the 
source  of  which  lies  in  history;  some  of  the  originating 
causes  of  which  have  been  touched-in  lightly  in  Part  I. 
of  this  book.  “  In  the  thriving  inland  town  of  Ennis- 
corthy,”  says  Nisbet  (1905),  ‘‘I  found  that  the  local 
sawmill  used  only  foreign  timber.  It  was  found  more 
convenient  to  buy  squares  in  Dublin  and  convert  them 
to  local  requirements.”  If  the  Riksdag  of  Sweden  could 
visualise  to  itself  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition 
of  things,  I  am  not  sure  that  those  responsible  would 
not  be  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  whole  people. 
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Let  us  recut  the  facets.  In  Russia — where  under 
semblance  of  an  attack  on  capital,  war  is  being  waged 
on  civilisation  as  organised  under  Christian  auspices — 
it  is  being  attempted  to  make  internationalism  appear 
alluring.  It  is  alluring,  as  the  fog  allures  that  steals 
over  the  sea,  mumbling  its  victims.  And  it  is  almost 
as  old;  for  internationalism  is  very  old.  It  is  as  old 
as  Babel,  and  about  as  feeble.  To-day  while  men  talk 
about  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  nations,  world 
population  mounts;  tariff  walls  rise;  the  bounds  of  the 
earth  draw  in;  the  doom  of  the  emigrant  ship  is  being 
sounded.  Already  the  United  States  is  drawing  up  her 
gangways.  The  time  is  upon  nations  to  take  a  care 
for  the  end  of  the  old  easy  world;  easy,  because  even 
for  the  hungry  and  destitute  it  possessed  the  refuge  of 
that  ship.  It  might  be  bilge  below,  but  it  flew  the 
ensign  of  hope,  provided  escape  in  lands  of  promise 
from  the  green  poison-waters  at  home  of  rotting  bank 
deposits.  The  old  easy  order  is  passing.  If  states 
will  live  in  the  world  ahead,  it  looks  as  if  their  nationals 
will  have  to  think  and  labour  on  different  lines,  first 
for  the  homeland,  and  only  a  very  far  way  behind  for 
self  and  family. 

What  are  other  peoples  doing  confronted  with  these 
new  strange  forces  ?  How  are  they  handling  their  forest 
problem  in  particular?  Are  they  hanging  inert  like 
bats  in  a  steeple,  and  just  as  blind? 

Scholars  tell  us  about  a  dialectic  method  popular  in 
ancient  Greece.  They  say  that  it  never  loses  its  force 
of  propulsion.  Let  us,  you  and  I  together,  see  if  we 
can  take  advantage  of  it.  And  at  the  outset — for  the 
immediate  purpose  here  in  view  only — we  will  concede 
that  afforestation  is  a  building  for  posterity.  Has  any 
nation  survived  in  history  that  lacked  in  vision  or 
vigilance  of  her  destiny?  Do  men  go  forth  in  serried 
rank,  the  dawn  upon  their  uplifted  brow,  to  death,  to 
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win  the  highest  market  for  their  swine?  When 
the  peace  of  Nijmwegen  was  signed,  the  France  of 
Vercingetorix  stood  supreme.  She  had  touched  the 
summit  of  her  glory.  What  does  history  tell  us 
of  her  sons?  Were  they  content  to  hunt  the  wild 
boar  in  her  forests;  to  smoke  their  pipes  to  the 
last  ash;  to  erect  statues  to  themselves  as  breeders 
of  some  dog  or  other?  They  melted  the  treasure 
of  their  homes  to  golden  ingots,  to  build  her 
ramparts  against  time  for  their  posterity.  What  has 
Germany  been  doing  silent,  unobserved,  in  halcyon 
days,  through  days  of  hell’s  broth  turbulence?  She 
has  been  straining  day  upon  day,  year  upon  year, 
amongst  a  thousand  anxieties  of  that  great  land,  rest¬ 
less,  by  day  and  night,  to  perfect  a  system  the  most 
complete  within  itself  among  the  nations  of  scientific 
silviculture.  What  will  England  reap  for  a  hundred 
years  from  the  millions  she  is  about  to  spend  upon  the 
externals— the  token  merely — of  a  University  commen¬ 
surate  with  her  capital?  How  is  she  demeaning  herself 
towards  the  forest? 

The  forestry  positions  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
have  a  very  small  “little”  in  common.  England  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Her  empire  resources  place  her  in  the 
position  of  the  greatest  timber-owning  country  in  the 
world.  She  possesses,  in  India  alone,  250,000  square 
miles  of  forest  land,  the  first  in  history  to  be  placed 
under  scientific  control.  Her  extra-territorial  purchasing 
power,  derived  from  world  investments  of  a  magnitude 
not  disclosed,  completes  the  emphasis.  Great  Britain 
is  the  one  country,  so  far  as  home  reforesting  is 
concerned,  that  could  afford  to  be  indifferent.  To 
Ireland  forestry  means  not  merely  wealth — and  all  that 
the  power  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  turn 
implies  for  a  nation  jealous  to  restore  the  distinctive 
character  of  her  ancient  intellectual  life — it  means 
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conceivably  independence.  The  hungry  must  be  fed. 
Budgets  must  balance.  And  one  thing  is  ridiculously 
certain,  they  will  not  be  balanced  by  vendors  either  of 
wood  or  paper.  A  distributor  is  a  necessary  organism, 
but  the  sleeve  of  a  cylinder  is  called  a  silent  knight. 
The  transmission  pipe  does  not  propel  the  engine. 

There  is  of  course  the  depasturing  of  cattle  and 
agriculture.  Despite  increasing  foreign  competition 
Irish  agricultural  exports  should  be  capable  of  a 
considerable  natural  expansion  but,  unlike  truth,  they 
are  not  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  And  there  is 
always  the  impending  ‘  doom  ’  of  the  emigrant  ship 
looming  ahead,  the  cutting  off  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
emigration. 

It  is  undeniable  that  agriculture  intensely  developed 
would  support  in  simple  comfort  a  population  very  much 
greater  than  present  figures.  But  is  such  intensive 
development,  on  a  national  scale,  possible  without  an 
upheaval  of  the  entire  existing  system  of  land  occu¬ 
pancy?  Is  it  desirable?  The  position  of  Ireland  is 
remarkable.  Words  will  not  alter  it.  Alone  among  the 
self-governing  Dominions  forming  the  community  or 
British  commonwealth  of  nations,  Ireland  is  dependent, 
from  day  to  day,  for  the  continued  power  to  function 
as  such  independent  dominion  on  the  friendliness  and 
goodwill  of  England.  The  reduction  of  this  political 
paradox  to  a  formula  is  simplicity  itself.  I  will  use  the 
personal  pronoun  as  most  convenient. 

England  should  be  our  greatest  friend.  I  am  certain 
as  that  I  live  she  is.  But  though  theoretically  it  should 
be  possible,  you  do  not  transfer  your  securities  and 
bank  account  even  to  your  greatest  friend.  That  way 
say  the  wise  is  disaster.  Yet  that  is  what  we  have 
done  with  England.  Did  she  withdraw  her  friendship 
and  support  to-morrow  we  could  not  purchase  a  pound 
of  tea  to  put  in  the  cupboard,  an  ounce  of  tobacco  to 
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fill  our  pipes.  We  could  not  market  a  sovereign’s  worth 
of  the  only  national  produce  we  have  to  export.  How¬ 
ever  intensified,  there  is  only  one  market  for  our 
agricultural  exports,  the  market  of  England.  She  holds 
every  security,  every  pound  of  gold,  upon  which  we 
trade,  that  enables  us  to  buy  those  necessaries  of  life 
outside  the  power  of  our  land  to  produce.  She  is 
banker  at  once  and  best  friend.* 

Perhaps  dependence  like  childhood  is  the  happier 
condition  but  that  is  a  different  proposition,  and  I  most 
certainly  mean  not  to  cloud  a  clear  issue  by  the 
expression  of  personal  opinion.  Are  we  then 
doomed  to  this  (economic)  thraldom  with  all  its 
infinitely  pathetic  sunblindness  ?  or  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  toil — a  race  of  toilers  stripped  to  the  waist — 
determined  to  win  sufficient  from  the  super-excellence 
of  the  things  we  make  (without  the  raw  material)  to 
buy  the  things  we  need  like  iron  and  tea  and  drugs, 
but  cannot  make  or  have  not  got,  beating  like  an  ox 
upon  a  mill  a  circle  of  bondage  around  liberty,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  but  death.*  There  is  of  course 
the  return  to  the  Spartan  discipline  of  life.  A  universal, 
binding,  luxury  self-denying  ordinance  were  always  a 
noble  resolve!  But  is  there  an  additional  way?  Listen. 
The  spirit  of  the  forest  is  whispering.  I  am  merely 
the  wave-length  over  which  its  voice  is  passing.  Take 
down  the  words. 

“  Children  of  the  Gael,  look!  Look  abroad  at  what 
I  am  doing  for  the  great  lands,  and  the  small.  Study 
my  figures.  Examine  my  results.  Then  prepare  your¬ 
selves.  While  you  are  rearing  me,  cut  out  pomp.  It 
is  not  expected  from  a  man  with  a  large  family.  Besides 
there  is  Belshazzar.  Your  fathers  had  few  banqueting 
halls  during  the  long  years.  And  first  and  last  do  not 

*  Appendix  III.  Banks,  Bankers  and  Banking. 
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upheave.  Instead:  plant.  I  will  do  in  a  few  years 
for  you  what  no  upheaval  could  accomplish.  Your 
mountains  are  safe.  They  cannot  be  exploited.  But  I 
will  cover  them  with  a  glory.  I  will  provide  raw  material 
for  you  of  your  very  own  that  will  keep  the  food  to  your 
laughing  children.” 

The  reception  becomes  deeper.  The  voice  is  like  tree- 
music  filling  the  ears  with  amplitude.  Listen:  ”  You 
love  learning.  It  is  in  your  blood,  that  love.  Good.  I 
am  the  friend  of  learning.  Thucydides  wrote  his  history 
in  my  groves.  I  was  the  intimate  of  Pliny.  The  noble 
in  every  age  have  vied  to  honour  me.  Alone,  my  vigour 
increases  with  the  years.  I  am  stronger,  more  power¬ 
ful,  to-day  than  ever  before.  And  we  are  not  strangers, 
you  and  I.  Let  me  come  back  to  you.  A  sentinel  on 
the  alarm  post,  I  will  remove  the  wheels  and  lame  the 
horses  of  your  enemies,  if  you  have  enemies.  Tanquam 
pestis  a  Collegio,  in  perpetuo  amoveri !  They  will  depart 
and  be  seen  no  more.” 

But  though  England  is  the  one  country  in  the  world 
that  could  afford  to  take  this  matter  of  afforestation 
easy,  what  do  we  find  her  doing?  The  lessons  of 
England  are  very  near  and  always  valuable  to  us. 
Friendship  to-day  between  her  people,  the  most  generous 
in  Christendom  and — I  blush  with  modesty  but  believe 
it  true — that  race  whose  hearts  are  like  a  scripture  of 
the  troubadours,  we  must  work  for  that  friendship, 
beating  down  the  people  who  take  sides  and  anything 
else  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  on;  resolved  to 
establish  between  these  two  lands  an  empire  in  rivalry 
of  craftsmanship,  in  range  of  vision,  in  bondage  to 
militant  freedom.  What  then  is  England  doing? 

August,  1919,  witnessed  the  twin  birth  for  her  of  a 
national  forest  policy  and  state  forest  authority.  It 
provides  for: 
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1.  One  authority  controlling  policy,  personnel 

and  education. 

2.  An  executive  decentralised  in  each  of  the  four 

constituent  states. 

3.  A  forest  policy  fixed  over  an  extended  period. 

4.  Control  of  parliament. 

5.  The  permanent  establishment  of  forest  officers 

on  the  Civil  Service. 

“  The  establishment  and  careful  maturing  of  a  timber 
crop,’*  says  Lord  Milner,  “  requires  that  we  know  our 
position  at  maturity  the  same  as  we  do  to-day ;  because 
the  policy  which  is  going  to  give  final  results  has  got 
to  be  settled  here  and  now.”  English  requirements 
are  not  those  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland  it  will  be  found 
that  the  main-crop  trees  require  a  shorter  period  to 
mature.  But  the  policy,  as  finally  adopted  in  England, 
provides  for  a  cultural  period  of  eighty  years,  ”  giving,” 
to  use  Lord  Lovat’s  words,  ”  stability  and  confidence, 
and  allowing  plans  to  be  built  on  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive  lines.” 

It  contemplates — in  addition  to  the  three  million 
existing  acres  of  English  woodland — the  plantation  in 
acres  of  1,770,000  (one  million  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  as  bankers  write  it)  acres*  of  state- 
owned  forests. 

We  will  journey  around  many  countries  together 
before  we  part;  but  I  have  on  my  table  a  letter  from  a 
little  place  called  Arcachon,  in  Southern  France,  in  the 
district  known  as  la  terre  d’ Amour.  It  is  the  letter 
of  just  a  friend,  yet  of  one  who  is  a  Monseigneur  of  the 
forest,  telling  me  of  things  that  I  wanted  to  hear  about, 
of  how  the  forest  continues  to  live  for  that  land.  ”  Is 
there  any  prospect,”  it  wonders,  “  if  you  can  return 
to  meet  again  the  resiniers  whom  you  love,  is  it  not 

*  It  has  since  been  definitely  decided  that  this  area  of  1,770,000 
is  inadequate. 
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so?  to  see  how  more  splendidly  than  before  the  forest 

continues  to  march  with  us  into  prosperity . My 

friend,  the  departments  of  Gironde  and  Landes  are 
to-day,  sans  contredit,  les  plus  prosperes  de  tout  la 
France.  Ce  department  des  Landes  est  la  plus  riche 
des  landes.  Un  pays  incomparable  de  cocagne.’’ 

A  land  of  plenty !  like  the  wild  sunset  shores  of  our 
own  island.  So,  everywhere,  in  America,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  enlightened  opinion  is  welcoming  with 
both  hands  the  beneficence  of  trees.  Everywhere  the 
dream  is  settting  the  nations - 

“  Did  that  gentleman  on  the  extreme  right,  second 
row,  say  ‘  walking  in  their  sleep  ’  ?  No,  sir,  trees  never 
sleep.  That  sort  of  tripe  should  be  kept  for  where 
buffoonery  is  a  trade.’’ 

Everywhere  we  will  find  the  dream  awake.  Even  here, 
cut  adrift  by  the  political  events  of  1921  from  the  English 
scheme,  we  have  girt  up  our  baldrics.  We  have  sped 
up  afforestation.  We  may  be  planting  the  wrong  trees 
or  we  may  not,  but  we  have  been  learning  the  value 
of  tucking  little  plants  whatever  they  are  into  the 
ground;  of  watching  over  and  helping  them  to  grow  as 
we  believe  into  great  guardians  of  our  prosperity.  We 
had  need,  for  the  hungry  were  thick  upon  our  sidewalks. 
Now  at  our  immensely  increased,  intensified  rate  of 
planting,  we  will  have  an  area  under  forest  approximate 
to  that  of  England — the  English  forest  area  of  Great 
Britain  only — in  1,470  years! 


CHAPTER  11. 


AND  IN  THE  LAND  OF  ROUNDABOUT 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  England 
told  at  some  foregathering  a  story  of  two  sons  of  the 
one  mother.  Every  Saturday  night,  it  appeared, 
following  upon  one  of  those  customs  that  prevail  in 
Scotland,  the  two  brothers  had  a  row.  The  next 
morning,  meeting  again  on  the  way  to  church,  one  looked 
at  the  other  and  said: 

“  Sandy,  we  are  disgraced.  You  bear  on  your  face 
traces  that  you  were  fetching  last  night.” 

And  Sandy  would  reply: 

”  It  is  a  pity,  but  we  will  go  and  worship  together.” 

And  they  did;  and  they  were  friends  again  .  .  .  . 
until  the  next  Saturday  night. 

The  story  at  the  time  reminded  me  of  the  Amalekites- 
The  Amalekites  were  unfriendly  to  the  Jews.  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  was  a  point  in  their 
favour.  They  say  that  a  Jew  creates  a  stringency; 
that  he  stuffs  comprehensive  truth  into  the  muzzle  of 
the  given  instance.  But  about  the  Amalekites.  When 
everything  that  can  be  said  for  them  has  been  said,  I 
am  afraid  they  were  just  the  useless  blade  of  a  sundial 
upon  a  day  of  shadow.  Roving  eyes  they  had;  but  it 
was  bullocks  they  loved,  not  women.  No  experience 
could  teach  them  anything.  They  were  worse  than  the 
landlords  in  the  middle  ages,  which  is  going  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  go. 

The  Amalekites  disappear  from  history  after  the  time 
of  David.  The  date,  as  you  will  see  presently,  had 
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significance.  Within  certain  loosely  defined  areas  the 
Amalekites  depastured  cattle,  but  they  were  essentialty, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  disappearance,  a  roving  people; 
a  race  of  nomads.  When  they  disappeared,  they  dis¬ 
appeared  completely.  I  disbelieve  altogether  that 
story  about  their  being  the  ancestors  of  the  Milesian 
Irish;  but  there  may  have  been  occasional  Saturday 
nights  when  I  toyed  with  the  notion.  Upon  the  Sunday 
morning  I  was  beating  the  old  trail  again. 

In  the  under-mentioned  twelve  countries  the  area  of 
forest  in  percentage  of  entire  area  works  out: — 


Finland 
Sweden  . . . 
Russia 
Germany 
United  States 
India 

Norway  ... 
Canada  ... 
France 
New  Zealand 
Holland  . . . 
Ireland 


61  per  cent. 

52 

33 

26  ,, 

25 

25 

21  ,, 

18  ,, 

16  ,, 

1 1 
8 
I 


This  forest  percentage  for  Ireland,  however,  is  mis¬ 
leading.  The  area  so  described  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  old  woodlands  planted  within  the  last  two 
centuries  as  demesne,  for  shelter,  landscape  effect — for 
any  reason  except  reforesting — and  is  now  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  exhausted  (what  that  quaint  humbug  Brewer — 
his  Beauties  of  Ireland — called,  even  in  1825,  ‘  vener¬ 
able  timber.  In  truth  the  position  is  well  represented 
by  the  figure  which  gives  its  percentage.  It  stands 
alone. 

Yet,  even  upon  this  remnant,  “  the  axe  and  saw  are 
never  cool  ”;  the  work  of  the  migratory  sawmill  never 
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ceases;  the  little  gallant  efforts  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
to  stave  oflF  the  end  comparable  to  irrigating  the  land 
of  Egypt  with  a  watering-pot.  “  At  present,”  says 
Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Chief  Forestry  Officer  for  Ireland, 
”  the  decrease  in  area  is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rate, 
not  only  with  regard  to  clearances,  but  with  regard  to 
the  areas  torn  to  pieces  by  improper  cuttings.  I  look, 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  to  trees  being  confined 
to  places  like  the  Phoenix  Park  and  probably  the  Botanic 
Gardens.” 

I  recall  a  personal  experience.  Previous  to  one  of 
our  recent  General  Elections,  I  read  in  the  paper  which 
a  friend  occasionally  lends  to  me,  an  exhortation  upon 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  exercise  the  franchise.  I  entirely 
agreed  with  the  advice  given ;  but  in  order  that  I  might 
conscientiously  discharge  this  duty,  it  was  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  examine  into  the  policies  of  the 
several  parties.  It  was  very  expensive;  but  I  ordered 
a  supply  to  be  sent  me  of  weekly  and  daily  papers  from 
a  number  of  places.  As  the  various  journals  commenced 
to  roll  in,  I  gave  up  work  altogether.  I  had  just  four¬ 
teen  clear  days  to  make  up  my  mind.  As  the  day  of 
the  polling  drew  near  my  excitement  rose.  Long  after 
midnight  I  would  seek  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  to  be 
immersed  again  in  my  pursuit  by  nine  of  next  morning. 
I  am  sure  my  experience  was  unusual.  But  my  mind 
would  not  conscientiously  knit.  Panic  seized  me. 
What  was  to  be  done?  But  what  may  interest  the 
student  of  these  things  more  is  to  know  why  my  mind 
conscientiously  failed  to  make  up.  The  answer  was 
England  ....  and  Sweden.  I  found  the  forest  policies 
of  England  and  Sweden  being  everywhere  anticipated 
or  followed,  except  in  the  one  country  of  all  others  that 
seemed  to  stand  most  in  need  of  it.  Further — immersed 
as  I  was  in  the  uproar  raised  by  our  farmers — to  my 
almost  speechless  amazement  I  discovered  that  all 
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these  different  lands  were  protective.  The  Swedish 
government  did  not  need  to  make  it  an  offence  against 
the  state  for  a  Swede  to  invest  his  capital  outside  the 
fatherland.  Long  ago  that  people  made  up  their  minds 
to  own  their  own  country.  But  the  case  of  England, 
so  long  the  standard  bearer  of  unrestricted  trade,  was 
even  more  striking.  One  of  the  great  London  dailies 
that  came  heaving  in  upon  me  summed  up  the  situation. 
The  Editor  was  sending  round  the  fiery  cross  into  the 
homes  of  the  people.  It  bore  the  legend:  “  Britain  for 
the  British.  Is  it  not  time,”  its  message  ran,  ”  that 
we  took  alarm  ?  In  every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  in  every  branch  of  every  trade,  we  are  confronted 
within  our  very  shores,  with  peaceful  foreign  penetration, 
foreign  trusts,  foreign  agents,  foreign  capital.”  It 
was  an  inspiriting  appeal.  A  warning  to  the  people 
to  man  their  watch-towers.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came 
about  that  my  thoughts  swung  over  to  Italy.  It  might 
Lave  been  any  other  European  country.  But  I  put 
before  myself  the  case  of  a  fellow-countryman  investing 
his  capital  in  Italy,  and  importing  Irishmen  to  operate 
and  direct  operation  there  of  his  machines;  and  I  saw 
the  night  close  down  over  that  man,  as  he  struggled 
for  his  beloved  life  in  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean;  for  foreign  nationals  have  strange 
notions  about  things.  However  the  morning  of  the 
election  broke  clear  and  bright;  and  praying  God’s 
Blessing  upon  the  whole  of  the  candidates,  I  decided  to 
vote  No.  I  for  the  lot.  I  put  on  my  best  clothes,  and 
mounting  the  old  hill  approached  the  schoolhouse  in 
which  the  booth  had  been  erected.  There  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  what  I  proposed  could  not  be 
done;  so  ...  .  but  the  ballot  is  secret.  You  would 
not  expect  me  to  say  what  ultimately  I  did. 

The  point  of  the  relation  is  this.  It  led  to  my 
procuring  a  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Irish 
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Forestry  Committee,  published  in  the  year  1908. 
Satisfied  that  every  other  land  valued  the  wealth  hidden 
within  the  forest,  I  desired  to  study  the  only  authori¬ 
tative  examination  of  the  subject  that  appeared  to  have 
been  made  in  this  island.  Besides  it  would  afford  a 
starting  point.  I  received  the  report  after  some  delay. 
Now  I  want  to  take  this  committee  and  report  with 
great  seriousness;  and  I  say  this  because,  though  not 
written  in  the  language  of  romance,  it  deals  with 
romance;  and  because  since  it  was  penned,  even  the 
price  of  timber  has  soared  into  a  region  that  would  have 
been  regarded  then  as  within  the  same  realm.  The 
report  is  referred  to  in  more  detail  elsewhere.  I  desire 
merely  to  emphasize  two  points  from  it  here.  First 
that  All  the  timber  merchants,  British  and  Irish,  of 
whom  we  asked  questions,  agreed  in  stating  that  the 
quality  of  the  foreign  timber  is  markedly  inferior  to 
what  it  used  to  be;  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  chief 
timber-producing  countries  are  using  up  at  home  the 
best  of  their  own  supply.  Varieties  of  wood  unknown 
twenty  years  ago,  and  lacking  in  all  the  properties  that 
make  timber  valuable,  are  growing  in  their  import,  while 
the  better  species  are  diminishing.” 

And  second:  “  Our  exports  during  1906,  according 
to  a  careful  estimate  based  on  export  and  import 
returns,  were: 

Exports  Loads 

Rough  ...  179,982 

Sawn  ...  1 3  >91 7 

‘  ‘  These  figures  are  eloquent  of  the  stage  of  economic 
development  in  which  the  timber  industry  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  Ireland.  No  other  civilised  nation 
is  content  with  so  rudimentary  a  degree  of  handling 
upon  its  export  of  timber.  To  parallel  these  methods, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  undeveloped  new 
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countries,  where  circumstances  oblige  the  traders 
exploiting  them  (a  circumstance  it  may  be  stated  that 
no  longer  obtains)  to  do  no  more  than  simply  cut  down 
the  timber  and  send  it  away.” 

If  it  were  not  true  it  were  unbelievable.  But  those 
with  knowledge  of  our  seaports,  outside  two  or  three 
capital  cities,  need  no  lurid  pictures  drawn  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  From  time  to  time  reports  and  figures  are 
published  by  the  forestry  branch  showing  how  far 
utilisation  (if  the  foul  breath  of  such  a  leper  industry 
can  be  so  described)  is  not  made  good  by  replacement. 
”  The  factor,”  says  one  of  these,  ”  which  is  exercising 
the  most  disastrous  influence  upon  Irish  woodlands  is 
not,  however,  so  much  the  quantity  of  timber  cut,  or 
the  area  cleared,  as  the  almost  total  absence  of  planting 
by  private  owners.” 

That  was  in  1924.  Yet  even  to-day  many  people  in 
this  country  honestly  believe  that  the  position  might  at 
least  be  eased  by  grants  in  aid  to  private  owners. 
Compulsorily  to  buy  out  those  owners,  fell  the  timber 
and  prepare  the  areas  cut  over  for  re-planting,  will  be 
found  more  in  accordance  with  sanity.  These  grants 
in  aid  have  a  curious  history.  Originating  under  William 
of  Orange,  the  last  venerable  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  1796  when  grants  of  £2  and  £4.  per  acre  (of 
the  money  of  those  days)  were  sanctioned  to  owners 
planting  10  acres  and  upwards.* 

But  to  make  this  chapter  consistent  being  written  in 
and  about  Ireland,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  outwards,  and 
first  to  that  small  kingdom  over  the  sea  from  East 
Anglia,  to  Belgium,  with  its  emigration  statistics  of 
04  per  cent.  The  area  of  Belgium  is  roughly  one-third 
that  of  Ireland,  but  its  forest  area  (real  forest)  is  four 

*  In  Appendix  III  the  figues  are  given  of  the  national  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  private  owner  of  forest  land  in  the  young  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia. 
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times  as  large.  It  covers  1,260,000  acres  equivalent 
to  17  per  cent.  A  rich  industrial  country  one  would 
say  they  should  be  content.  Yet  what  are  the  facts? 
Pioneers  in  the  utilisation  of  peat  lands  for  forest 
growth,  they  are  continuously  engaged  in  tightening 
up,  in  little  tightenings  here  and  there,  of  the  area  that 
can  be  profitably  worked  for  agriculture,  continuously 
striving  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  forest.  The 
scope  of  this  volume  does  not  permit  of  more  than  this, 
the  merest  reference  to  the  utilisation  of  bog  lands  for 
reforesting.  But  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Sir 
John  Stirling  Maxwell  on  his  property  at  Corrour,  in 
Scotland,  at  an  elevation  1,300  feet  above  sea  level, 
upon  every  variety  of  peat  from  thin  and  tight  to  deep 
and  black  (with  every  gradation  between)  merit 
attention.  And  by  courtesy  of  the  Belgian  Government 
Department  of  Forests  (falling  in  with  a  trade  wind) 
I  am  enabled  in  the  appendices  to  include  an  official 
report  upon  the  peat  plantations  carried  out  in  that 
country. 

So  Belgium;  and  from  Belgium  if  we  turn  to  France 
and  thence  to  Holland;  and  from  there  by  way  of 
Denmark  to  Germany,  wherever  we  go,  everywhere  the 
story  is  the  same.  But  suppose  instead  we  make  an 
incursion  into  history,  first  in  France,  and  secondly  in 
Denmark.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  undertake  to 
relieve  the  dulness  that  some  people  will  insist  clings 
to  all  history. 

It  was  in  1789  that  the  tract  of  country  extending 
for  200  kilometres  from  Bayonne  almost  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde,  of  which  the  great  oyster  basin  of 
Arcachon  is  centre,  was  menaced  by  final  obliteration. 
Vast  areas  had  already  been  eaten  up  by  the  sands. 
The  ruin  was  persistent.  Those  were  troublesome  days 
in  France.  The  flower  of  her  chivalry  had  gone  down 
in  a  whirlblast  before  the  unappeasable  wrath  of  the 
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common  people.  The  pulpits  of  a  world,  sick  with  fear, 
rang  in  denunciation  of  their  iniquities.  The  young 
republic  was  enveloped  by  the  old  enemies.  But  this 
new  danger  reached  proportions  when  action  could  no 
longer  be  deferred.  Napoleon,  now  First  Consul,  like 
all  outstanding  personalities  in  history  did  not  believe 
in  committees,  only  in  men.  He  therefore  now  called 
in  Bremontier,  his  Minister  of  Vision.  There  were 
delays.  The  problem  was  new.  Napoleon  was  irritant. 
Bremontier  found  himself  upon  his  mettle;  how  was  this 
horned  viper  of  the  dunes  to  be  stamped  down?  But 
the  thinking  of  this  inspector'-general  of  roads  and 
bridges  was  never  patchwork.  Gradually  his  plan  un¬ 
folded  before  him  and,  returning  to  Paris,  he  laid  his 
report  before  his  chief.  As  he  advised,  it  was  done. 

First,  to  check  the  force  of  the  wind,  a  fence  of 
hurdles  was  erected.  Then,  within  this  shelter,  belt 
upon  belt  of  pinaster  seeds  mixed  with  yellow  broom 
was  sown.  Next  the  ground  was  loosely  thatched 
with  seaweed  and  the  light  branches  of  trees.  As  the 
seeds  of  the  pinaster  pine  came  up  they  were  at  first 
sheltered  by  the  more  vigorous  broom.  In  the  course 
of  a  decade  the  broom,  now  outgrown  and  overshadowed, 
died  off.  So  the  forest  grew,  and  as  it  grew  gradually 
the  interlocking  roots  gained  mastery,  the  treacherous 
sands  at  length  were  held.  Behind  that  impervious 
barrier  the  land  of  France  was  safe. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  whom  chance  permitted  to 
travel  up  and  down  through  this  famous  country.  It 
is  like  nothing  else  that  I  have  seen.  What  was  once 
an  arid  waste  is  now,  les  bois  et  resineux,  among  the 
most  productive  of  the  wealthy  provinces  of  France,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  turpentine  industry  of  the  world. 
The  management  of  the  forests  is  unusual.  They  belong 
in  part  to  private  owners,  in  part  to  government,  and 
are  rented  to  middlemen,  chiefly  still-owners,  then 
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farmed  out  in  blocks  to  the  peasantry,  the  gummers,  les 
resiniers,  who  tap;  and  are  paid  half  the  value  of  the 
resin. 

When  exhausted  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  shipped 
as  pit  props.  The  forest  renews  itself.  In  that  fortunate 
country,  where  the  forest  is  life,  poverty  does  not  exist. 
Where  the  soil  is  under  cultivation,  it  bears  bending 
harvests.  And  the  sheep  of  the  Landes ! 

“  The  sheep  of  the  Landes,  monsieur,*’  a  Frenchman 
once  said  to  me,  is  for  the  world.  He  is  illustrious.” 

More  recently  similar  sandflight  has  been  successfully 
checked  by  similar  methods  in  Norfolk,  on  the  Earl  of 
Leicester’s  estate,  and  other  places. 

In  Denmark  the  story  to  be  told  is  different.  One 
hears  so  much  of  the  legend  of  Denmark  that  a  man 

might  be  forgiven  to  forbear  her  further  lessons;  yet 

there  is  excuse  for  drawing  the  present  parallel. 

Denmark,  like  Ireland,  breathes  through  the  land;  but 
with  a  difference.  The  Dane  has  extirpated  the  Glossina 
palpaliSf  the  fly  whose  touch  is  death,  the  grazier,  that 
much  abused  individual  whom  the  chevalier  calls  ‘  the 
gombeen-man  of  the  soil.’  Let  us  take  a  plunge  into 
the  shark-infested  waters  of  the  statistician  again. 

The  money  value  of  the  chief  land  exports  (cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  dead  meat,  bacon,  eggs  and  butter)  of 
Denmark  and  Ireland  for  1926  is: — 

Ireland  ...  ...  ;^25, 191,000 

Denmark  ...  ...  ^^57,671,000 

Making  allowance  for  a  minimum  area  of  two  million 
acres  being  cut  off  from  Ireland  for  a  national  scheme 
of  forestry  in  this  island,  these  figures  indicate  upon 
territorial  area  (the  fertility  of  the  soil  being  equal)* 
that  Irish  agricultural  exports,  instead  of  a  QUARTER 
should  EXCEED  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  A  HUNDRED 

*  ,The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  greater. 
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MILLION  POUNDS  in  value  per  annum.  They  also 
indicate  that  our  farming  community  have  dashed  them¬ 
selves  somewhere  against  a  corner-stone;  and  are  in 
possession  of  a  domestic  problem  serious  enough  to 
occupy  them  among  themselves,  a  whole-time  occupa¬ 
tion,  for  a  considerable  period.  The  chevalier  did  not 
mince  words  about  root  causes;  but  this  book  except 
incidentally  is  not  concerned  with  agriculture.* 

There  is  a  curious  feature  about  life  in  the  capital 
city  of  Denmark,  the  beautiful  city  of  Copenhagen,  often 
commented  on.  It  is  a  place  of  bicycles;  and  if  the 
explanation  offered  be  true  it  may  go  some  way  to 
elucidate  those  agricultural  figures.  The  Dane  it  is 
stated  saves  the  money  that  more  luxurious — and  most 
certainly  more  delicious— transport  would  cost,  so  that 
as  occasion  arises  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  lend  to 
the  state,  or  to  the  industries  of  the  fatherland  that 
enable  it  to  function,  the  capital  they  need  and  must 
possess.  But  our  interest  in  this  interesting  people 
here  is  confined  to  the  fertility  of  Danish  soil  as  affected 
by  the  forest.  I  refer  to  Denmark,  excluding  Schleswig. 

We  ought  to  know  the  Danes.  Our  history  books 
are  not  silent  about  them.  In  England,  Canute  was  a 
just  king;  but  the  Danes  rail-roaded  this  country  for 
three  centuries,  sacking  towns,  rifling  monasteries,  and 
giving  up  to  the  flames  the  greater  part  of  our  early 
literature.  True,  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  few 
old  towers  that  if  we  had  a  pennyweight  of  patriotism 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  So  in  England.  There, 
if  we  except  Canute,  they  left  ruin  and  desolation  every¬ 
where  behind  them,  reducing  that  unhappy  country  to 
the  last  extremity.  In  Scotland,  from  which  they  were 
not  finally  routed  until  the  14th  century,  the  story  of 

*  Ap.  III.  Czechoslovakia,  10,000  flour  mills  :  Ireland,  26  and 
one  biscuit  factory.  Czechoslovakia,  duty  on  imported  flour, 
74s.  per  barrel  :  Ireland,  no  duty. 
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them  is  no  different.  Wherever  they  went  they  rolled 
the  gloom  of  battle  before  them.  They  spread  their 
sails  behind  them  on  the  sea,  and  death  followed  in 
their  wake.  Undiluted  brigands,  they  are  altogether 
“to  be  distinguished  in  their  methods  from  Goths, 
Vandals,  Franks,  Lombards  and  Burgundians.”  They 
have  had  a  pretty  notable  history,  those  rivals  of  ours, 
in  this  20th  century,  in  the  markets  of  England.  But 
to  the  forests. 

It  is  now  120  years  ago,  in  1805  to  be  accurate,  since 
the  Dane  envisaged  a  new  method  of  attack  and 
conquest.  The  Danish  people,  if  anything,  are  thorough. 
They  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  thoroughness. 
In  1805  when  this  fine  fellow  looked  around,  a  very 
cheerful  prospect  did  not  meet  his  eye.  A  blast,  sharp 
as  their  names,  blows  down  the  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat. 
It  withered  a  large  part  of  his  land.  It  is  not  always 
simple  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there 
was  only  one  before.  If  his  dream  of  establishing  a 
a  kingdom,  fertilised  by  annual  inundations  of  inter¬ 
national  gold,  was  not  to  remain  one  of  dreams,  he 
must  do  something  big.  If  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
he  was  to  write  his  name  across  the  map  of  Europe,  he 
must  think  as  one  man.  “  Let  there  be  criticism  most 
certainly,”  said  he,  “  but  criticism  with  the  dignity 
about  it  of  the  Great  Dane.”  And  where  the  interest 
of  the  common  people  is  concerned  the  Dane  to-day 
thinks  as  one  citizen.  But  what  does  history  tell  us 
the  big  thing  was  that  the  Dane,  thinking  as  one  man, 
did? 

Denmark  to-day  has  a  forest  area  of  8-5  per  cent. 
Its  people  claim  that  originally  the  country  was  well- 
wooded.  It  may  be  so;  but  by  the  i8th  century  it 
was  bare  as  a  vulture’s  neck.  If  the  soil  were  to  be 
made  yield  what  the  big  thinkers  dreamt  about,  shelter 
and  humidity  were  indispensable.  So  in  1805  there  was 
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formally  inaugurated  that  policy  which  has  enabled  the 
Dane  to  convert  a  stubborn  soil  into  a  land  of  verdure. 
Already  in  1762 — in  Ireland  a  period  marked  by  what 
Mr.  Chesterton  describes  as  the  watering-in  of  a  tree 
‘'whose  roots  were  in  the  air,”  the  inauguration  of 
those  educational  foundations  whose  activities  still  con¬ 
stitute  the  growing  pains  of  this  young  nation — already 
forty  years  before,  in  1762,  the  Dane  had  made  a 
beginning.  But  with  the  coming  of  Count  Reventlow 
the  earlier  outposts  were  pushed  forward  and  the  forest 
consolidated.  In  1866,  following  the  disasters  of  the 
Germanic  invasion,  the  whole  policy  was  carried  to 
rapid  and,  as  it  has  proved,  beneficent  conclusion.  Not 
all  the  fertility  of  Danish  soil  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
forest;  but  it  has  played  an  important,  even  a  great, 
part  in  the  resulting  national  prosperity. 

And  returning  home,  either  this  outlook  on  the  forest 
is  blind  and  we  alone  have  vision,  or  we  are  witness- 
parties  to  the  felo-de-se  of  an  historic  nation. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  always  agree  with  the  chevalier; 
but  whispering  truth  in  the  big  world  is  not  like  whisper¬ 
ing  it  in  a  monastery.  There  silence  amplifies  it.  So 
there  are  times  when,  by  reason  of  his  very  fierceness, 
the  chevalier  staggers  truth.  Often  I  have  looked  at 
him,  amazed  at  the  penetration  of  the  man. 

”  Davidson,”  he  said  abruptly  to  me  one  day — we 
were  both  working  in  our  shirt  sleeves  on  some  statistics 
of  his — ”  about  your  Royal  Society,  what  you  call  your 
Horse  Show.  I  would  like  to  cut  all  their  throats.” 

”  Good  Lord,  chevalier!”  said  I,  “do  your  people 
often  feel  high-strung  like  that?” 

“  I  would  like  to  smash  that  accordion,”  he  thrust 
out  his  lip.  “What’s  the  sense  in  playing  music  out 
of  tune.  There  was  a  saying  when  I  was  a  boy,  ‘  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,’  but  the 
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cramp  is  in  the  other  foot.  As  a  theatrical  display  that 
show  is  just  fine;  but  have  you  ever  been  to  Peru?” 

I  said  not. 

“  Mind;  I  say  nothing  against  Peru,  Davidson — it’s 
within  the  Monroe  zone — only  that  you  can  enjoy  a 
pocket  of  calm  cool  air  in  Peru  under  the  belt  of  the 
equator.  I  agree  that’s  bonny,  but  it  isn’t  natural, 
and  you  just  don’t  happen  to  own  any  cordilleras  round 
here  like  the  Andes.” 

”  What  have  the  Andes  to  do  with  it?”  I  asked.  I 
knew  of  course  that  he  had  a  lash  extended  under  the 
curl  of  his  tongue,  but  I  could  not  follow  what  he  was 
driving  at,  could  not  see  where  it  was  going  to  fall. 
Well,  he  just  looked  me  through  silently.  Then  he  let 
me  have  it  straight. 

”  Listen,  young  feller,”  he  said.  ”  Either  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  that  show  are  littering  the  board-walk  in  front 
of  this  nation,  or  they  know  their  stuff.  If  they  know 
it,  Davidson,  how  can  you  explain  to  me  this  island, 
with  its  fertility,  comes  to  be  somnambulating  on  the 
lowest  production-acreage  of  any  country  in  Europe? 
Or  is  it  just  that  she’s  sagging  under  the  weight  of  that 
big  sign?  Do  you  know  what  sin  is,  my  friend,  Cosby?” 
He  shot  the  question  unexpectedly  at  me. 

”  I  know  the  catechism  definition  of  it,”  I  replied. 

”  Have  another  think,”  he  suggested.  ”  I’d  put 
punch  into  the  catechism.  Sin  is  energy  developed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Either  that  Show  is  a  monumental 
sin  against  your  people,  or  it’s  about  time  its  owners 
punked  in  on  your  agricultural  community  and  gave 
them  a  new  start  in  life.” 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  but  he  was  not  yet 
through. 

”  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  listen,”  he  said. 
”  Either  I  have  been  reading  the  figures  from  the  right 
backwards,  or  your  agricultural  community  is  in  a 
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pocket,  but  a  tighter  one  than  any  of  those  cool  pockets 
in  the  Andes.  When  the  spin  comes  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  that  community  to  pick  up  except  the  pieces. 
They  are  like  a  man  tooling  a  four-in-hand  of  three 
blind  ones.  .  .  .  and  a  bolter,”  he  ended  impressively. 
”  There  will  be  an  almighty  smash  some  day.  No  use 
trying  to  swear  a  hole  through  figures.  They  re¬ 
assemble.  That  Show,  sir,  unless  the  fraternity 
responsible  snap  to  it,  looks  like  a  tally-ho  after  a  dying 
fox.  I’ll  stop  there  for  the  minute;  but  take  my  word 
for  it  there’s  something  rotten  somewhere,  and  it  isn’t 
in  Denmark.” 

That  was  the  chevalier.  He  brought  his  anchor  to 
the  bow  ‘  by  the  run.’  No  doubt  he  was  now  charging 
his  favourite  black  beast,  the  beast  without  power  to 
procreate  that  had  blackened  this  land,  but  it  made 
no  difference  against  whom  or  what  he  tilted.  Sense 
of  power  was  in  the  mere  swing  of  his  shoulders.  You 
either  agreed  with  him  or  left  it  so.  But  his  summing 
up  of  the  forest  situation  was  unanswerable.  ”  Seconds 
count,”  he  said,  ”  from  the  moment  the  pineapples  are 
ripe.  Hurry  up,  son,  or  you  won’t  have  your  forest 
planted  this  side  of  eternity.  My  God,  Davidson,”  he 
exclaimed,  ”  will  the  barque,  Mary  Banha,  never  come 
to  anchorage  under  her  own  canvas?” 

How  the  idea  of  that  Forestry  Committee  first 
originated  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell.  But  during  the 
vicegerency  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Aberdeen,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  called  it  into  existence.  In  due  time  its 
report  was  signed,  presented  with  the  customary 
conventions,  printed,  and  finally  entombed  in  his 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  London, 
where  copies  can  still  be  purchased.  There  the  business 
ended  and  still  ends.  Report  and  Vice-President  alike 
are  both  now  dead.  The  artificial  limits  set  by  it  to 
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cultural  operations  were  based  on  premises  that  now, 
at  any  rate,  are  obsolete.  Some  of  its  suggestions,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  competent  to  form  opinion,  are 
a  miracle  of  ineptitude.  Most  of  its  conclusions  are 
to-day  about  as  valuable  as  an  i8th  century  encyclo¬ 
paedia.  Nevertheless,  from  cover  to  cover,  it  is  packed 
with  information;  and  some  striking  points  are  made 
and  emphasized: — 

I.  The  eminently  desirable  type  of  industry  that 
the  forest  nourishes. 

3.  How,  even  as  far  back  as  1906,  47  per  cent, 
of  our  forest  or  woodland  area  (of  slightly 
over  one  per  cent.)  had  been  picked  over, 
and  was  commercially  worthless. 

3.  The  spirit  that  pervaded  such  industrial 

activity  as  survived.  A  nigger  industry. 

4.  Its  warning.  Of  the  four  great  forest 

areas  of  the  United  States,”  says  the 
report,  “  two  are  practically  gone;  and  the 
third  and  forth  are  going  ....  A  timber 
famine  is  coming  in  seven-league  boots.” 

5.  The  stability  of  Irish  timber  growing 

conditions. 

The  restricted  forest  development  of  a  million  acres 
which  the  report  contemplates  is  a  futility.  But  the 
report  itself — -both  for  the  ground  covered  by  it,  and 
because  of  the  vesture  of  phrase  in  which  it  is  clothed — 
preserves  evidence  of  a  stage  in  national  re-birth  worth 
preserving. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TREE  THAT  IS  A  FAMILY  IN  ITSELF. 

We  had  been  sitting  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth,  our 
legs  stretched  out,  smoking  in  a  vast  silence. 

“Man!’*  said  the  chevalier  suddenly,  “it  will  run 
from  her  warmed  heart  to  her  heels,  through  every  vein 
of  her  body,  run  like  the  stirring  again  in  her  of  youth.” 

“What,”  said  I;  for  when  we  had  last  spoken,  we 
were  conversing  about  the  great  black  beetle.  “  When 
what  runs  through  whom?” 

“  The  forest,  you  boob -  through  the  old  land. 

There’s  nothing  else,  is  there,  that  could  stir  her? 
God!”  he  exclaimed,  “Davidson;  it’s  a  great  tree.” 

His  cold  judicious  eye  bored  through  me. 

“  I’m  talking  of  the  Douglas  Fir,”  he  added  con¬ 
temptuously,  retrieving  my  unformulated  question. 
“  Aren’t  the  people  long  enough  listening  to  old  Mikes 
with  Upas  trees?  Haven’t  they  been  long  enough 
buffers?  In  this  country,  which  is  all  concerns  your 
comfort,  the  forest  will  put  the  third-class  carriages  in 
the  middle  of  the  train.  The  common  people  have  ridden 
at  the  two  ends  a  fair  stretch.” 

“  I  thought  you  were  a  capitalist,”  said  I. 

“  Capitalist  or  no,  I  would  get  the  Gael — a  *  softy  ’ 
they  call  him,  Davidson,  between  ourselves — I  would  get 
him  out  of  a  train  bleu,  see  he  changed  stations  before 
it  got  like  hot  pewter  ....  before  he  reached  hell.” 

Poor  chevalier.  He  is  one  of  us  again  now  anyhow, 
with  only  a  third  ticket  anywhere,  here  or  beyond.  But 
the  glamour  of  him  comes  back  whenever  my  thoughts 
centre  around  this  tree,  of  that  night  when  he  told  his 
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longest,  most  gorgeous  yarns,  when  he  made  the  forest 
rise  before  my  vision  like  a  healing  balsam  over  the  fair 
hills  of  this  ancient  country. 

So,  approaching  the  problem  of  re-afforestation  in  a 
naked  country,  without  forest  training,  it  seems  almost 
like  a  dispensation  that  the  two  trees  most  latent  of 
wealth  should  also  be  those  easiest  of  care,  swiftest  of 
growth,  and  of  a  hold  upon  the  soil  stubborn  as  the 
contumacious  and  stiff-necked  race  they  propose  to 
serve. 

“  The  trees  of  the  fir  tribe, says  Johns,  “  seem  from 
their  structure  and  habit  to  be  essentially  designed  to 
occupy  stations  which  are,  in  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  wind  and  weather.’* 

The  reflection  is  sound.  The  shallow-spread  flatroots 
of  the  firs  (convenient  name)  give  a  toughness  of  grip 
that  enables  them,  even  on  the  thinnest  soil,  to  resist  the 
plumping  force  of  the  gales  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
whilst  standing  close  together  (their  natural  formation) 
the  whole  nourishment  is  concentrated  in  the  trunk, 
thereby  intensifying  its  strength  and  resisting  power. 
So,  with  few  exceptions,  the  firs  are  found  flourishing  in 
extreme  magnificence  on  the  mountains  of  the  cold  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  earth.  Even  the  dispensation 
of  the  leaves  plays  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  general 
security  of  the  tree,  being  small  and  finely  divided,  and 
offering  a  minimum  of  resistance  to  the  wind. 

This  formation  of  the  leaf  is  attended  by  a  still 
further  result  of  first  importance  to  man;  in  Ireland 
by  two  results,  each  of  primary  value.  More  than  any 
other  tree  the  firs  contribute,  by  their  influence  on  stream 
flow,  to  increase  fertility;  this  influence  in  turn  feeding 
the  rivers,  whose  work  of  the  future  is  to  keep 
the  white  power  to  the  mills  of  the  people.  In  this 
particular  economy  their  remarkable  foliage  is  the 
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determining  factor.  In  proportion  to  bulk  the  leaves 
expose  an  excessive  surface  to  atmospheric  radiation. 
The  resulting  low  temperature  causes  a  constant  de¬ 
position  of  moisture  which,  as  it  becomes  too  heavy, 
falls  to  the  ground.  This  umbrageous  rain,  watering 
the  thirsty  roots,  trickles  away  to  unite  in  rills  pene¬ 
trating  the  ground,  replenishing  the  springs,  fertilising 
the  valleys,  feeding  the  rivers,  while  in  turn  reducing 
too  abundant  atmospheric  moisture. 

Some  time  ago  in  a  facetious  article  in  one  of  our 
daily  papers  a  writer  made  out  an  amusing  case 
against  the  silurian,  befogged,  dank,  spongy  and 
altogether  lake-poet  sort  of  climate,  or  absence  of 
climate,  by  which  he  said  we  were  enveloped.  “  What 
we  want  is  more  trees  and  less  moisture,”  he  ended, 
”  consequently  I  intend  to  leave  the  residue  of  my 
estate  to  the  society  for  the  re-afforesting  of  Ireland.” 
Rather  an  ambitious  society.  But — whether  he 
intended  to  do  so  I  cannot  say:  I  rather  fancy  not — he 
went  dangerously  near  truth  in  his  summary  of  national 
climatic  need,  incidentally  stating  a  scientific  fact.  At 
sea  level,  while  reducing  moisture,  trees  have  very  little, 
if  any,  influence  upon  rainfall. 

The  firs  fascinate.  Even  the  flower  structure  of  these 
remarkable  trees  excites  the  wonder,  contrived  as  it 
is  to  shield  the  fertile  ovule  from  being  torn  by  the 
high  wind.  In  no  other  order  is  the  economy  of  nature 
so  strikingly  exemplified.  But  perhaps  I  should  not  use 
the  word  ‘  nature,’  that  anthropomorphous  euphemism 
(I  quote  Mr.  Chesterton)  for  God.  We  have  only  to 
know  the  firs  to  become  their  friends.  And  a  friend 
remember,  according  to  the  schoolboy’s  definition,  is  a 
person  who  knows  all  about  us  and  likes  us  just  the 
same. 

The  firs,  or  as  I  am  afraid  we  now  must  call  them, 
coniferae,  may  be  divided  into  four  main  families,  the 
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fir  proper,  pine,  cypress  and  spruce,  each  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  other  by  its  cones  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  leaves. 

Pines.  The  “  sayling  pines,”  Spenser  called  them — 
probably  old  shaggy-topped  Scotch  or  Irish  firs — as  with 
poet’s  eye  he  saw  them  like  the  masts  of  great  ships 
sailing  into  the  morning  of  ever  endless  to-morrows. 
Among  the  better  known  species  are  the  Corsican  or 
larch  and  the  Austrian  or  black  pines,  both  lumber 
trees,  heavy,  resinous  and  lacking  elasticity.  The 
cluster  or  maritime  pine,  the  pinus  pinaster  of  the  Landes. 
The  stone  or  parasol  pine,  a  native  of  the  hilly  country 
around  Ravenna.  The  pinus  insignis,  the  remarkable 
pine,  a  superb  wind  and  spray  resisting  tree  of  rapid 
growth.  And  last  though  not  least  our  own  pinus 
sylvestris,  valuable  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
sulphate  pulp. 

Spruces.  The  picea  excelsa  or  common  spruce  some¬ 
times  called  Norway  spruce.  The  picea  sitchensis,  the 
tideland  or  sitka  spruce  of  Western  North  America. 
The  black  spruce  of  Newfoundland  and  eastern  Canada. 
The  white  spruce  of  the  New  England  States,  and  the 
Hemlock  spruces.  But  only  the  sitka  need  particularly 
concern  us. 

Firs.  The  feathery  firs,  (i)  Abies  pectinata  or  silver 
fir.  (2)  The  balm  of  Gilead,  or  American  silver  fir.  And 
(3)  some  varieties  of  the  white  firs  of  Southern  Europe. 

Cypress,  (i)  Cupressus  sempervirens  or  common 
cypress,  a  flame-shaped,  tapering,  cone-like  tree,  the 
cypress  of  Ecclesiastes.  ”  I  am  exalted  like  a  cedar 
in  Lebanon,  and  like  a  cypress  on  Mount  Sion.”  (2) 
Cupressus  macracarpa  or  Monterey  cypress  (to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Monterey  pine),  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  true  cypresses  in  this  country,  a  native 
of  California.  (3)  Cupressus  nootkatensis  or  yellow 
cypress  of  western  north  America.  (4)  The  Lawson, 
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cupressus  lawsoniana,  of  which  there  are  many  beautiful 
varieties;  some  exceptionally  hardy. 

Other  coniferae  are  the  junipers;  the  mammoth 
sequoiae  or  redwoods  of  California;  the  Chili  pine  or 
monkey  puzzle,  which,  like  the  great  Norfolk  island  pine 
is  an  araucaria;  the  thuya  or  arbor-vitae;  the  cedars, 
Indian,  Atlantica,  Atlas  and  Lebanon;  and  the  giant 
cryptomeria  of  Japan,  one  avenue  of  which  in  that 
country,  to  the  sacred  temples  of  Nikko,  travellers  tell 
us  extends  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  There  are 
also  the  pigmy  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
fairy  willow-pines  of  the  Saddleback,  perfect  in  structure, 
but  not  much  bigger  in  stature  than  a  man’s  eyelash. 
But  I  suppose  these  do  not  seriously  count.  And  again 
last,  and  this  time  by  no  means  least,  a  monarch! 
isolated,  alone,  in  a  class,  order  and  genus  to  himself, 
the  unapproachable  pseudotsuga  taxifolia  or  Douglas 
hr. 

Many  great  things  have  come  out  of  the  new 
island,”  as  they  called  America  long  ago  in  Ireland,  and 
assuredly  not  the  least  among  these  are  those  two 
conifers  of  the  Rockies,  the  tideland  spruce  and  Douglas 
hr.  I  wish  only  it  were  possible  that  once,  before  the 
gates  clanged  upon  their  schooldays,  every  child  of  this 
land  could  be  taken  for  one  week  up  to  the  sierras  of 
the  north-west  to  see  down  from  those  sublime  altitudes, 
rolling  beneath  them,  the  forests  of  these  satraps  of  the 
Pacihc. 

When  in  1853  the  early  traveller,  Theodore  Winthrop, 
hrst  came  out  above  this  wonder  country,  the  homeland 
of  the  Douglas  hr,  he  could  not  classify  the  new  tree. 
He  called  it  a  hr,  wanting  a  better  name.  The  great 
tree  had  features  in  common  with  the  spruce,  hrs  and 
yew,  yet  it  puzzled  him.  The  bark  was  different.  The 
leaves  clawed  but  softer  and  of  a  sensibly  distinct 
colour.  The  trees  themselves  rose  upon  their  pillar 
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stems,  of  wondrous  length  and  straight  proportion, 
standing  under  their  baldachins  of  living  shade,  a 
testimony  hundreds  of  square  miles  wide  to  the  titanic 
force  beneath  that  had  tossed  them  up  into  the  very 
birthplace  of  the  clouds. 

Immuned  with  his  Indians,  alone  in  this  Alpine  solitude 
of  trees,  the  great  traveller  ceases  enquiry.  Its  miracle 
has  possession  of  him. 

“  The  trail  had  taken  us,”  he  says,  ”  into  a  forest 
temple.  Centuries  of  labour  by  artists  the  most  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  skill  had  been  given  to  modelling  these 
columnar  firs.  Unlike  the  pillars  of  human  architecture, 
chipped  and  chiselled,  and  hoisted  to  their  site  by  sweat 
of  brow  and  creak  of  pulley,  these  rose  to  fairest 
proportion  by  the  life  that  was  in  them,  into  foliated 
capitals  three  hundred  feet  above  our  heads.” 

Loudon,  writing  in  1838,  describes  the  taxifolia  (which 
he  states  was  first  discovered  about  i/Q/  by  Menzies 
and  rediscovered  later  by  Douglas,  who  in  1826  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  Europe)  as  “a  large  conical  tree,  with  a 
rugged  grayish  brown  bark,  and  abounding  in  balsamic 
resin.  The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  knots,  about 
the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  yew,  and  not  in  the  least 
liable  to  warp.”  And  he  adds,  with  his  usual  close 
power  of  observation,  “  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great 
as  the  common  spruce.” 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  write  with  restraint  of  this 
noble  tree;  but  restraint  and  leisureliness  become  as 
remote  as  the  dawn  from  Hesperus  when  one  visualises 
what  these  monarchs  of  the  north  west,  the  Douglas  fir 
and  tideland  spruce,  are  capable  of  doing  for  this  land; 
how  they  wait,  ready  at  any  moment,  to  provide  for  her 
a  new  forest  of  Nemea,  that  will  furnish  the  cudgel  to 
slay  that  monster  who  is  bearing  away  in  his  Viking 
ships  the  manhood  of  the  Gael. 
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Nowhere  in  Europe  do  the  conditions  favouring  the 
growth  of  these  beautiful  trees  recur  more  perfectly  than 
in  this  island.  Presence  of  oxygenated  subsoil  water, 
nitrogen  mobilisation  in  the  humus-bed  above  a  rock- 
ground  of  lime  and  clayslate,  hostages  are  delivered  to 
fortune  for  their  rapid  and  successful  growth.  Like  the 
spruce  the  Douglas  fir,  by  reason  of  its  root-habit,  also 
flourishes  high  up  the  mountain  side.  To  reproduce 
itself  in  its  native  vigour  it  demands  only  what  we  have 
in  abundance  to  give. 

And  writing  in  this  year  of  the  centenary  of  Catholic 
Emancipation — an  event  glorious  in  the  sense  that  every 
link  weakened  in  the  chain  binding  human  liberty  to 
the  rock  is  for  ever  glorious — it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  recall  the  inevitable  change  taking  place  within  the 
forest  itself.  Modern  forestry  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
giants,  including  those  resting-places  of  Beauty,  the 
old  park  lands  of  the  countryside.  Not  all  the  beauty 
of  the  past  will  be  shorn,  and  there  is  a  new  beauty 
in  the  newer  forest,  but  men  just  cannot  any  longer 
afford  to  regard  the  forest  as  a  covert  for  game,  to 
grow  timber  for  the  merrymen  of  Robin  Hood.  Giants 
and  all,  the  days  of  “  the  old  and  splendid  ”  are  running 
fast  the  economics  that  preserved  them  undermined. 
Abroad  we  find  the  private  owner  already  being  ex¬ 
propriated,  his  compensation  fixed,  his  woodlands 
developed  by  the  State.*  Even  that  old  broken-winded 
jade  ‘  ethics  ’  cannot  be  whipped  into  the  service  of 
his  retention.  There  is  a  double  ownership  in  such 
property.  The  private  ownership  in  the  land  and  the 
property  of  the  state  in  its  special  fitness  for  a  particular 
national  purpose.  The  war  has  merely  hastened  a 
changing  order.  It  has  only  brought  home  with  greater 
swiftness  the  fact  that  luxury  ownership,  where  such 
ownership  involves  the  economic  sterility  of  large  tracts 


*  See  Appendix  III. 
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of  the  fatherland,  amounts  to  treason  against  the  whole 
people. 

In  Ireland,  when  the  forest  is  moving  like  an  army 
with  beat  of  hoofs  and  ring  of  bridles,  it  will  be  for  the 
State  to  deal  with  the  owners  in  fee  of  all  plantable 
territory,  whatever  its  character  (territory  in  the  track, 
lying  into  the  great  zones  of  forest  land  to  be  created). 
Probably  the  patriotism  of  these  owners  will  render  the 
exertion  of  the  sovereign  strength  of  the  State  un¬ 
necessary.  Only  the  people  must  clear  their  path  if 
Labour  with  his  rejoicing  children  is  to  be  set  firm  upon 
his  feet,  if  the  disease  of  organised  charity  is  to  be 
stamped  out. 

The  State  is  a  royal  barge  pulling  a  hundred  oars. 
The  private  owner  with  his  reversions  and  fiefs  may  just 
not  be  allowed  to  put  his  leases  and  chevaux-des-frises 
across  the  progress  of  the  common  people.  That  was 
the  old  evil  order  when  the  church  of  this  nation  was 
known  as  a  Mass-house.  Now  liberty  sings  in  the  trees. 

So,  too,  the  tree  of  the  future  as  it  reaches  maturity 
must  pay  toll  to  the  axe.  The  keynote  of  forest  utilisa¬ 
tion  is  scientific  logging.  “  Without  logging,”  says  the 
forester,  “  there  can  be  no  silviculture,  and  without 
silviculture  no  forestry  being  a  restatement  in 
different  form  of  President  Roosevelt’s  perpetuation  by 
use.  And  in  this  perpetuation  by  use  these  valuable 
trees,  the  tideland  spruce  and  Douglas  fir,  play  each 
a  part  commensurate  with  their  importance,  reforesting 
themselves  with  singular  ease. 

Growing  in  their  native  home,  forests  of  Douglas  fir 
that  are  only  25  years’  old  average  a  height  of  40  feet, 
so  that  a  moderate  increase  of  diameter  produces  in  this 
wonderful  tree  a  great  increase  in  volume.  In  less 
than  45  years — in  Ireland  a  full  45,  possibly  even  a 
little  more  may  be  allowed — the  forest  is  ripe  for 
harvest,  capable  of  producing  30,000  board  feet  to  the 
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acre,  while  its  regeneration  like  that  of  the  tideland 
spruce  is  wholly  admirable! 

In  America  no  other  area  exhibits  the  same  abundant 
power  of  rebirth  as  the  Douglas  hr  region  of  the  north 
west.  As  the  time  of  the  age  ripe  timber  comes  around 
to  be  cut,  the  seeds  without  number  numberless  stored 
sometimes  for  years  in  the  moist  duff  of  the  forest 
floor,  spring  to  life  at  the  hrst  touch  of  sunlight.  ‘‘  To 
foresters  these  seedlings  are  as  great  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  as  was  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.”  With  modern  methods  of  lumber¬ 
ing  both  these  trees,  the  tideland  spruce  and  hr,  possess 
in  a  superlative  degree  the  power  perpetually  to  re¬ 
generate  themselves.  Careful  protection  of  the  young 
seedlings  from  ground  hres  only  is  needed  to  insure  the 
stability  of  the  annual  crop  of  timber.  The  wealth 
yielded  by  the  forest  is  inexhaustible.  Unlike  other 
natural  resources  it  renews  itself  continuously  through 
the  ages. 

In  the  specihc  instance  (see  Ireland  Reafforested) 
Douglas  hr  is  taken  as  the  main  lumber  tree.  Let  us 
examine  then  a  little  more  closely  how  far  its  purity  of 
line  carries  it  into  the  domain  of  further  service,  how 
far  the  purity  of  its  claim  to  be  recognised  as  the 
world’s  hnest  lumber  tree  has  basic  foundation.  It 
has  primeval  strength,  low  conductivity  and  hygros- 
copicity,  is  not  subject  to  sap-staining,  holds  without  a 
fault  either  acid  or  oil  stain,  and  is  possessed  of  a  hne 
straight  and  very  beautiful  grain  mostly  hardwood. 

“  Douglas  hr,”  says  Professor  Grondal,  College  of 
Forestry,  University  of  Washington,  “  is  the  strongest 
resinous  wood,  pound  for  pound,  that  has  ever  been 
tested.”  It  has  30  per  cent,  greater  tensile  strength 
than  steel  per  pound  of  weight,  and,  unlike  steel,  is 
not  subject  to  crystalisation,  or  fatigue. 
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Its  low  thermal  conductivity  (p.  154)  and  consequent 
high  insulating  efficiency  is  unbelievable  to  those  without 
experience.  A  third  more  heat  is  required  to  bring 
Douglas  fir  to  a  given  temperature  than  concrete,  and 
three  times  more  than  is  required  for  iron.  In  an  iron 
tank  water  will  freeze  quickly.  In  a  tank  of  Douglas 
fir  ice  is  slow  in  forming.  Place  the  hand  on  a  piece 
of  iron  at  normal  temperature  and  notice  how  cold  it 
feels.  The  explanation  is  one  of  the  primer  lessons  in 
physics.  This  quality  in  Douglas  fir  contributes  to  the 
comfort  of  the  home  in  which  it  is  used,  moderating 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  So  in 
home  building  it  has  run  through  America,  and  is  now 
the  standard  wood  in  the  finest  houses.  So  where  large 
timber  is  used,  as  in  factory  construction,  these  buildings 
enjoy  a  special  low  insurance  rate. 

In  British  Columbia  I  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
this  beautiful  wood.  I  mention  the  experience  merely 
to  justify  my  claim  to  cite  authority.  Practically  sapless 
there  is  no  superior  weather  resistant;  while  for  interior 
trim,  elaborate  or  otherwise,  its  simplicity,  grace  and 
dignity,  apart  from  its  saving  in  cost,  without  a  second 
thought  I  would  chose  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
timber  in  the  market.  In  addition  it  takes  the  most 
delicate  stain  perfectly,  and  it  possesses  a  further  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  distinctive  quality,  that  of 
adaptability  to  individual  design,  of  lending  itself  to 
tapestry,  mezzotint  and  stained  glass  effects  which  alone 
places  it,  regarded  as  a  home  builder — for  not  always 
shall  the  ancient  glories  of  this  nation  be  allowed  to 
bear  the  marks  of  the  Egyptian,  “  the  pig  symbol  of 
evil  (in  charge  of  an  ape),  the  satyr  the  cock,  and 
Apis  the  bull,”  stamped  upon  them — -in  a  category  to 
itself.  “  The  wood  is  covered  with  a  rubber  stencil, 
the  exposed  portions  being  subjected  to  a  sand-blast 
which  etches  out  the  softer  part  of  the  annual  rings.” 
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When  the  stencil  is  removed,  the  summerwood  remains 
as  a  dainty  hachure  outlining  the  figures. 

In  America,  in  point  of  magnitude  as  well  as  art, 
some  of  the  most  ambitious  w^ork  in  that  ambitious  land 
is  carried  out  in  this  marvellous  timber — the  unwatering 
gates  that  hold  back  Lake  Erie,  the  mammoth  hydro¬ 
electric  pipes  of  the  Californian-Oregon  Power  Company, 
the  tunnel-framing  under  the  Cascade  Mountains  (the 
longest  tunnel  in  the  world)  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  while  the  great  docks  of  the  Pacific  Coast — among 
the  largest  ever  built — are  carried  on  creosoted  Douglas 
fir  piling.  The  wood  is  manufactured  into  almost  every 
form  known  to  the  sawmill  operator. 

Such  is  the  Douglas  fir — -Fraser  River,  Oregon, 
Californian — no  straining  after  effect  about  it,  just  a 
passing  without  pomp  from  forest  to  kiln  to  take  up  its 
final  period  of  perfect  service,  for  in  the  forest  there  is 
no  tree  growing  that  endures  the  test  to  which  all  timber 
must  submit — that  of  seasoning — with  greater  indiffer¬ 
ence.  It  is  one  of  the  marks,  ‘  among  the  best  things 
of  its  doing,’  of  this  remarkable  tree,  for  no  single  step, 
as  those  engaged  in  the  trade  well  know,  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  than  the  seasoning. 
In  the  States,  where  kiln-drying  has  been  brought  very 
near  perfection — where  lumber  is  dried  in  air  circulated 
by  fans  at  uniform  temperature  and  humidity — Douglas 
fir  stands  in  the  front  rank. 

Wonderful  thing  reforesting  a  nation;  achieved  out 
of  revenue.  But  then  that  is  the  nature  of  trees.  Like 
children  they  take  time  to  come  to  maturity.  They 
ask  only  for  the  same  care,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a 
man’s  or  nation’s  earnings.  Unlike  children — who 
sometimes  it  is  said  fail — trees  never  betray  the  care 
expended  on  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WHERE  THE  FOREST  RULES. 

In  some  way  difficult  to  understand  Sweden  and  her 
people  have  escaped,  in  Ireland,  that  close  study  which 
elsewhere  they  receive,  for  Sweden  excites.  Since  the 
days  when  her  boats  were  like  horses  on  the  main, 
life  has  throbbed  fast  and  full  through  this  small  land. 
Those  who  cannot  appreciate  her  appeal,  may  God  have 
mercy  on  their  taste,  for  her  whole  history  stands  aloft 
like  a  great  symbol  of  liberty.  Here,  at  risk  of  straining 
the  unities,  I  single  out  one  incident  to  depict  the  whole, 
her  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  counter-reformation. 
In  the  war  which  held  northern  Germany  for  Lutheranism 
Sweden  played  a  leading  role.  Her  opponent  was 
Wallenstein,  and  to  me  it  seems  that  the  measure  of  the 
genius  of  that  remarkable  man  might  well  be  taken  as 
the  measure  also  of  his  chief  opponents. 

The  character  of  Wallenstein  has  been  variously 
appraised,  but  upon  one  point,  his  rank  among  the  great 
captains  of  history,  there  is  no  voice  of  dissent.  From 
him  the  Swedes  had  no  need  to  learn  the  essentials  of 
victory,  but  he  taught  them  the  more  valuable  lesson, 
how  to  be  formidable  in  defeat;  and  in  the  ultimate 
issue  his  apt  pupils  in  the  science  of  which  he  was 
master  outstayed,  outmatched  and  outmanoeuvred  him. 
The  crown  of  Bohemia  could  have  lent  no  lustre  to  the 
name  of  Wallenstein.  Proud,  gloomy,  cold,  reserved 
beyond  belief,  yet  at  times  indulgent  if  at  others 
merciless,  only  the  Olympic  serenity  with  which  he  met 
death — he  was  assassinated,  and  under  circumstances 
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not  without  interest  for  us,  for  the  chief  instruments  of 
the  crime  were,  as  it  happens,  two  Irishmen,  Devereux 
and  Butler,  who  were  loaded  for  their  share  in  it  with 
dignities  and  estates — gives  the  genre  of  the  man;  as 
the  final  rout  of  his  legions  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (a 
place  famous  in  the  world  of  Swedish  music)  gives  the 
measure  of  the  inborn  intrepidity  of  his  victors. 

But  Scandinavia  however  approached,  Sweden  above 
all,  profoundly  touches  the  imagination.  From  Scandin¬ 
avia  Rollo  rolled  down  over  the  apple  scented  valleys 
of  Normandy,  as  before  him,  upon  every  shore  of 
Europe,  wave  upon  wave  had  broken  of  those  fair-haired 
bearers  of  eddas  with  their  rough  wisdom,  “  Do  not 
praise  the  beer  before  drinking,  the  maid  before 
marriage,  the  day  before  evening.*’  Onward  they 
pressed,  masses  of  them  in  their  ships  60  feet  long, 
shouting  their  “  valiant  man  bears  victory  even  on  a 
blunt  weapon  fearless  to  fight  and  conquer  as  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the  new  and 
strange  surroundings  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
The  Swedes  penetrated  east  far  into  the  heart  of  Russia. 
Mixed  expeditions  crowded  west  to  the  great  lakes  of 
an  unknown  continent.  It  is  related  of  their  ancestors, 
how  they  first  marched  on  Europe  under  a  chief  with 
ravens  on  each  shoulder — gods  who  had  assumed  that 
shape — his  counsellors. 

And  in  the  new  battlefields  of  commerce  to-day  their 
descendants,  animated  by  the  old  spirit,  have  raised  a 
country  touching  the  Arctic  zone  into  the  position  of 
an  impregnable  and  powerful  state,  its  last  link  of 
interdependence  with  its  fraternal  Norway  being  peace¬ 
fully  severed,  with  every  interchange  of  goodwill,  so 
recent  only  as  1905. 

The  progress  of  Sweden  in  the  domain  of  trade  does 
not  remind  the  student  of  the  development  of  such 
states  as  Venice  into  a  European  power.  Her  rise  is 
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full  of  glitter,  but  it  is  the  glitter  of  crystal.  It  is  like 
the  progress  of  a  prince  through  the  domain  of  fairyland, 
for  coming  like  that  perennial  personage  to  the  skirt  of 
the  forest,  with  an  assurance  befitting  her  grace  and 
ancient  derring,  she  enters  it  to  find  the  temple  that 
men  call  Commerce,  discovers  it  to  be  like  the  heraldic 
moon  ‘  in  plenitude,’  and  with  the  daring  of  her  sires 
carves  her  name  and  device  right  up  upon  its  archivolts, 
where  all  who  follow  may  read  displayed  its  inspiriting 
blazonry.  Yet  it  is  less  than  twenty  years  altogether 
since  the  trade  union  movement  in  this  kingdom  was 
consolidated  by  the  inauguration  of  a  common  control 
organisation,  the  landsorganisationen,  or  general  feder¬ 
ation  of  Swedish  trades  unions. 

But  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  forest  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sweden  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  her 
attitude  generally  towards  the  six  primary  sources  of 
wealth — minerals,  water,  fish,  cattle,  fertility  of  the  soil, 
then  timber — to  examine  at  least  some  of  these  in 
relation  to  ourselves,  arranging  them  in  parallels,  so 
that  the  figures  of  her  wealth  and  manner  of  its  attain¬ 
ment  may  grip  our  jaws. 

Sweden  is  rich  in  water  and  iron,  but  without  coal. 
Her  coal  and  mineral  deposits  other  than  iron  are 
insignificant.  This  deficiency  of  mineral  fuel,  however, 
is  largely  made  good  by  water  and  timber,  by  timber  in 
the  tribute  paid  in  the  form  of  charcoal  by  Swedish 
forests  to  her  iron  industry.  Her  water-generated 
power  on  the  other  hand  is  one  to  give  us  courage  on 
the  road,  for  water  is  one  of  the  great  national  assets 
of  Sweden. 

Follows  fish.  The  industry  of  fishing  in  countries 
bordering  the  sea  is  an  important  constituent  in  the 
total  of  national  prosperity;  but  except  in  Newfoundland 
(and  there  to  an  ever  decreasing  extent)  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  main  industry.  The  fishing  and 
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canning  industry  of  Sweden  is  highly  developed,  the 
annual  value  of  the  fish  exported  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  ;^^6oo,ooo. 

There  remain  cattle,  the  soil  of  the  land,  and  timber. 

The  policy  of  Swedish  agriculture  is  simple,  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  comfort  at  home.  Sweden 
feeds  the  foreigner  with  manufactured  goods.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  even  the 
French  excel  this  people  in  exterior  grace  of  manner, 
but  they  have  no  mistaken  delicacy  in  making  it  clear 
that  Sweden  is  for  the  Swedes.  Their  national  policy, 
so  far  as  the  foreigner  is  concerned,  is  not  represented 
by  that  word  to  which  the  recent  Anglican  crisis  has 
given  new  meaning,  comprehensiveness.  An  instance, 
the  position  of  the  wandering  drummer  in  Sweden,  will 
illustrate  what  is  meant.  I  am  not  preaching  a  new 
crusade  against  an  ancient  body  of  citizens.  Solon 
himself,  during  ten  years  of  his  life,  followed  the  business 
of  a  commercial  traveller.  But  in  Sweden,  the  non- 
Swedish  commercial  traveller,  though  tolerated,  is  not 
encouraged.  This  modern  vagrante  may  rotate  there, 
and  prospect;  but  every  traveller  entering  Sweden,  if 
he  represents  a  non-Swedish  firm,  must  pay  tax  to  the 
state.  This  tax,  amounting  to  loo  kronor  for  the  first 
30  days,  and  thereafter  50  kronor  for  each  succeeding 
15  days  that  the  foreign  agent  remains  in  the  country, 
is  sufficiently  stiff,  yet  the  revenue  derived  it  may  be 
noted  is  inconsiderable,  reflecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  a  ver}^  law  of  Solon! 

So  a  gentleman — suppose  of  pontic  savour — may  not 
enter  Sweden,  acquire  the  language,  take  a  Swedish 
name,  be  received  by,  say,  the  king,  and  settle  down 
comfortably  on  that  ancient  people.  In  Sweden 
there  are  no  congested  districts.  So  a  Swedish  brick¬ 
layer,  manufacturer  of  darts,  harpist,  hairdresser,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  genuine  product.  No  non- 
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Swede,  without  a  licence  from  the  king  setting  out  all 
about  him,  may  carry  on  any  business  there.  And  a 
non-Swede,  even  with  this  licence,  is  not  permitted  to 
form  a  trading  company,  or  become  a  partner  in  such 
company,  without  the  sanction  of  the  king  sitting  in 
council.  The  Swedes  do  not  need  to  guard  their  ballot 
boxes,  but  they  take  no  risks. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  of  Scotland,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians,  high  up  over  the  winding  road, 
there  is  a  broken  rock — Craig-ellachie.  Darkened  by  a 
few  pines  it  stands  out  a  sort  of  headland  to  the  group 
of  hills  of  which  it  forms  part.  This  natural  feature  is 
situate,  as  it  happens,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Grant 
territory,  and  in  this  way  in  course  of  time  came  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of  that  people  as  a  symbol 
to  them  of  their  country,  in  turn  giving  rise  to 
their  famous  slogan,  “Stand  fast,  Craigellachie !’* 
Surrounded  by  restless  enemies  the  highlanders  valued 
their  war  cries.  But  the  Swedes  have  little  need  of 
them.  Their  country  is  itself  a  fastness.  Still  the 
ways  of  trade  are  sometimes  peculiar,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  in  Sweden  (and  far  outside  it)  we  find  these 
stockades  against  peaceful  penetration  being  everywhere 
quietly  erected.  Reactionary  some  people  may  be 
inclined  to  echo.  The  Swedes  do  not  think  so.  They 
do  not  nearly  stop  there.  Money  talks  they  say.  They 
do  not  place  an  embargo  upon  the  individual  export  of 
native  capital.  There  is  no  occasion  for  them  so  to 
do.  That  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  princes  and  people 
of  Sweden.  But  the  import  of  foreign  capital,  or  the 
export  of  native  capital  in  bulk,  wears  a  different  com¬ 
plexion,  and  is  another  matter.  Sweden  does  not  object 
to  place  a  national  loan  in  the  foreign  market,  if  there 
is  surplus  money  about  and  she  can  use  it  to  advantage, 
but  it  remains  foreign.  In  Sweden,  only  Swedish 
subjects  may  be  founders  of  joint  stock  banking  corpora- 
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tions,  or  principal  shareholders  in  a  solidary  (unlimited) 
banking  company.  The  banker  is  made  to  realise  that 
he  is  the  obedient  servant  of  the  state.  Vigilance  never 
relaxes.  All  the  policy  of  this  great  country  is  governed 
unaffectedly  by  this  one  purpose;  a  purpose  above 
politics,  like  the  king.  So  with  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  policy  of  Sweden  is  controlled  by  a 
single  principle;  to  consume,  except  for  tropical  produc¬ 
tions,  a  minimum  of  foods  not  home-grown;  or  putting 
it  the  reverse  way,  Swedish  agriculture  is  directed  to 
feed  her  own  nationals;  incidentally  providing  the 
maximum  of  employment  the  industry  can  be  made  to 
afford.  A  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  live  stock  census 
for  1920  will  demonstrate  this.  1920  is  the  latest  year 
for  which  I  happen  to  have  a  return  in  this  form;  but  it 
may  be  accepted  that  the  percentages  represented  by 
the  figures  for  that  year  vary  very  little. 


Horses 
Colts  ... 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs  ... 
Poultry 
Bees  (hives) 


728,000 

209,000 

2,736,000 

1,568,000 

1,011,000 

4,810,000 

126,000 


The  figure  of  2,736,000  cattle  includes  2,634,000 
cows,  calves  and  yearlings,  of  which  1,739,000  were 
cows.  The  total  of  dry  cattle  is  58,000.  In  Sweden 
small  farms  predominate,  nearly  half  the  arable  land 
of  the  country  being  employed  to  grow  cereals;  of 
which  wheat  covers  60  per  cent,  and  rye  90  per  cent, 
of  home  consumption,  while  in  the  case  of  oats  and 
barley  consumption  is  fully  covered.  Sweden  be  it 
remembered  lies  between  the  56  and  68  degrees  N. 
latitude.  The  55th  parallel  runs  through  Londonderry. 
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Let  us  now  arrange  one  of  those  parallels  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  One  must  be  fearfully  cautious  in 
criticising  statistics,  lest  it  would  seem  that  a  challenge 
was  being  thrown  down  to  a  great  State  Department; 
but,  aided  by  a  much  more  subtle  brain,  I  have  gone 
through  the  146  page  trade  report  of  the  Irish  Director 
of  Statistics  for  1926 — a  work  of  immense  labour  and 
much  responsibility — and  the  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  is  one  of  confusion.  The  figures  revolve  around 
a  problem  that  they  never  touch — save  once,  in  one 
obscure  corner,  where  the  percentage  of  milch  cows  to 
cattle  is  stowed  away.  Whether  milch  cows  in  this 
Irish  report  include  calves  and  yearlings  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  percentage  is  given  as  30.  If  this  figure  refers 
to  cows  only  then  the  corresponding  Swedish  figure  is 
63.  If,  however,  it  includes  calves,  then  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Swedish  percentage  is  91.  Sweden  does  not 
export  her  calves. 

‘‘  The  cows  in  our  town,”  says  the  chevalier,  ”  don’t 
give  milk.  You  have  to  take  it  from  them.”  I  am  not 
stressing  the  figures:  only  that  the  Swedes  take  the 
milk  from  the  native  land.  The  lesson  taught  by  them 
may  be  studied  indiscriminately  by  those  whose  business 
or  leisure  takes  them  abroad,  from  the  pleasant  vantage 
of  the  conveyance  by  which  they  travel.  In  France  the 
proportion  of  milch  cows — I  take  the  figures  from  the 
Irish  report — to  other  stock  is  53,  in  Norway  69.  The 
foreigner,  except  on  the  pampas,  does  not  grow  beef 
for  export;  and  even  there  it  is  chilled  off,  the  wastage 
of  an  industry,  to  which  those  vast  rolling  plains  lend 
an  excuse,  being  reduced  by  every  means  within  control 
of  their  nationals.  But  then,  though  a  percentage  of 
his  population  emigrates,  the  foreigner  does  not 
cultivate  emigration  as  an  industry. 

Thus,  keeping  the  end  to  gain  always  in  sight,  by 
way  of  water,  minerals,  cattle  and  productivity  of  the 
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soil,  picking  up  a  point  here  and  one  there,  we  come 
at  last  to  timber.  And  if  the  tempo  has  been  swift 
my  apology  is  that  it  was  inevitable  unless  the  limits 
of  a  sizable  book  were  to  be  exceeded. 

In  Sweden  the  forest  is  monarch.  The  rural  indus¬ 
tries  alone  dependent  on  it  represent  40  per  cent,  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  Once  more,  and  finally,  I  arrange 
a  parallel.  It  may  help  us  to  see  our  country,  not 
through  the  storm-swept  eyelashes  of  history,  but  as 
the  foreigner  unacquainted  with  that  history  sees  it, 
or  has  it  presented  to  him.  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  am 
thrall  unto  this  Irish  Trade  Report  for  1926.  Its  gallant 
effort  to  command  circumstance  reads  like  a  novel  of 
adventure.  Take  timber  exports.  Regarded  as  a 
lumber-trade  return  I  am  afraid  we  must  agree  the 
figures  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  But  the  captain 
battling  on  the  bridge  with  adverse  winds  can  only  do 
his  best.  The  director  drops  into  the  middle  of  the 
circumstances  an  unspecified  sum  for  second-hand 
furniture — ^precious  native  pieces  exported  probably  by 
those  same  gentlemen  of  pontic  savour — and  carries  on. 
However,  the  total  export  of  wood-goods,  such  as  they 
are,  chiefly  barbaric  timber,  is  54,818.  The  total 
selling  value  of  Swedish  forest  products  for  1923  is 
;^46,458,ooo  !  And  this  total  of  46  millions,  remember, 
does  not  include  either  the  value  of  subsidiary  forest 
products  (see  chapter  on  ‘Romance  of  the  Spruce  Tree  * 
or  the  selling  value,  amounting  to  6J  millions,  of  printed 
matter.  But  ....  stand  fast  Craigellachie !  the  embers 
of  one  solitary  paper-mill,  buying  its  pulp  abroad, 
have  been  breathed  upon.  Well,  company  of  the  world! 
the  oak  of  the  forest  grew  from  an  acorn  itself  no 
bigger  than  a  thimble.  Irishmen,  the  noble  and  simple, 
will  watch  with  a  sympathetic  brotherly  interest  the 
advance  to  bigger  things  made  by  their  fellow  country¬ 
men  engaged  in  that  enterprise. 
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Sweden  has  altogether  some  21  million  hectares — an 
area  some  2.4  times  greater  in  extent  than  all  Ireland — 
under  forest,  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  two  coniferous 
trees,  the  common  spruce  and  Irish  (so-called  Scotch) 
fir,  called  in  Sweden,  Swedish  pine.  I  am  giving  away 
this  fact  to  the  enemy.  But  before  passing  on  let  us 
take  one  peep  behind  the  figures.  By  far  the  greater 
and  most  valuable  part  of  the  forests  of  Sweden  is 
situate  in  a  latitude  corresponding  with  Iceland.  Timber 
matures  slowly  and  gives  a  low  yield  in  that  country. 
The  figures  are  startling.  Later  a  parallel  is  drawn, 
showing  the  intimate  relationship  between  forest  condi¬ 
tions  in  mid-Germany  and  Ireland. 

Compared  with  mid-Germany,  Swedish  spruce  takes 
40  years  longer  to  mature.  We  will  call  that  point  one. 
Point  two.  One  hectare  of  Swedish  spruce  forest  yields 
100  cubic  metres  of  wood  substance  against  a  German 
yield  of  320  cubic  metres  net.  This  yield  of  wood- 
substance  from  lumber  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
sulphite  yield.  The  yield  of  sulphite  to  the  cubic  metre 
of  wood  substance  is  more  or  less  constant  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  though  the  systems  of  calculating  it  vary.  In 
Sweden,  the  Canadian  cord  or  stere  system  is  used, 
what  in  Germany  is  known  as  Raummeter.  The  German 
yield  of  220  kilos  (later  referred  to)  is  Festmeter.*^ 

Point  three.  The  charcoal  burner.  The  drain  on 
Swedish  forests  of  the  charcoal  burner  amounts  to  120 
million  bushels  per  year,  a  utilisation  that  must  be 
balanced  by  replacement.  All  these,  and  other  adjust¬ 
ments  of  considerable  importance,  when  followed  up, 
give  a  rather  surprising  result.  They  will  be  found  to 
bring  the  selling  value  of  the  forest  products  of  Sweden, 
with  its  immense  northern  forest  area,  within  a  distance 
not  so  very  remote  from  our  country,  on  the  basis  even 

*  I  Raummeter  =  .7  Festmeter.  i  cubic  fathom  =  216  cubic 
feet  =  6,116  Raummeter. 
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of  an  initial  national  scheme  not  less  in  area  than  the 
specific  instance. 

Strange  as  to  some  it  may  appear  the  forest  history 
of  Sweden  dates  only  from  the  commencement  of  1800. 
For  centuries  before  she  had  been  exporting  timber, 
but  the  bulk  was  inconsiderable.  For  the  last  hundred 
years,  however,  her  exports  and  fame  as  a  timber  pro¬ 
ducing  country  have  so  increased  that— at  any  rate  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned^ — it  has  come  to  pass  that 
Swedish  timber  reaches  and  is  received  upon  our  shores 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  divine  manna,  something  for  which 
— if  we  were  mindful— we  would  go  down  upon  our 
knees  in  gratitude  to  God,  being  still  in  the  position  to 
purchase  it. 

What  may  be  called  the  history  of  Swedish  forests 
then  is  of  recent  growth,  for  it  is  only  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  iron  industry  that  such  history  may  be 
said  really  to  commence.  Then  her  people — like  the 
princess  in  Perrault’s  tale™ — opened’  their  eyes  upon  a 
whole  new  world,  for  the  advent  of  modern  economics 
had  touched  the  eyelids  of  her  forestland — “  the  slum¬ 
bering  millions,”  as  the  Swedish  saying  goes— her 
forests  awoke  from  their  age-long  sleep,  opportunity 
was  seized  with  both  hands,  and  following  the  rise  and 
expansion  of  the  Swedish  lumber  mills,  in  quick 
succession  came  the  beginnings  of  her  joinery  and 
mammoth  pulpwood  mills,  until- — the  offspring  of 
research- — the  marvel  of  the  almost  inexhaustible  bye- 
products  from  her  pulpwood  lye  arrived  to  put  (whatever 
symbol  they  put  in  Sweden)  on  her  prosperity. 

The  modern  development  of  the  paper  industry,  that 
wonder  marriage  of  the  mind  of  man  to  the  nature  of 
things,  may  perhaps  claim  a  word  here.  I  have  taken 
my  dates  from  America  as  being  the  most  striking. 
By  1810  the  little  mill  of  1690  (see  ‘  Land  of  the 
Algonkian  ’),  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  town,  had  been 
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multiplied  by  200.  By  1850  this  number  had  again 
more  than  doubled.  But  up  to  1825  all  paper  was  made 
by  hand,  and  these  early  mills  were  diminutive  affairs, 
the  whole  output  of  paper  in  the  United  States  in  1810 
being  estimated  at  only  3,000  tons.  In  1922  the  paper 
output  of  American  mills— let  the  mind  imprison  the 
upward  sweep — ^amounted  to  7,000,000  tons.  The 
forests  of  the  United  States  had  become  unable  to  meet 
home  requirements  for  paper  alone.  The  paper  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to-day  exceeds  10  million  tons. 
Would  you  realise  to  yourself  what  this  drain  means  on 
the  spruce  and  pulp-producing  conifers  merely  for  paper, 
for  one  year  in  this  one  country?  A  simple  sum  will 
enable  you  to  see  the  forests  necessary  to  supply  that 
demand  spread  out  as  it  were  upon  the  map,  to  follow 
the  economic  life  thrilling  within  them. 

The  cubic  contents  of  round  timber  (of  the  growing 
or  felled  tree)  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 
length  in  feet  by  the  square  in  inches  of  the  centre 
quarter-girth,  dividing  the  product  by  144  ...  .  but 
perhaps  a  simpler  method  would  be  this:  The  ton  used 
on  the  other  side,  in  America,  is  a  short  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
To  produce  one  short  ton  of  paper  roughly  23  trees  of 
German  spruce  forest  at  maturity  (see  ‘  Ireland  Re¬ 
afforested  ’)  are  required.  According  to  the  German 
system  of  silviculture  there  are  800  trees  standing  to 
the  acre  at  maturity  in  the  spruce  forest.  Divide  23 
then  into  this  800,  and  as  the  quotient  is  to  10  million 
tons  so  will  be  the  area  of  German  or  Irish  forest  (were 
Ireland  big  enough)  required  to  supply  the  paper 
consumption  only  of  the  United  States  for  one  year. 
The  quotient  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  because  a 
certain  amount  of  waste  paper  is  yearly  re-manuff?rtured 
into  pulp,  but  the  amount  is  inconsiderable  to  the  total. 
At  the  present  time  the  area  required  of  American  forest 
to  feed  this  paper  consumption  would  of  course  be  less. 
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the  primeval  forests  not  yet  being  fully  cut  over.  Again 
climatic  conditions  affect  area,  so  in  Newfoundland  for 
instance  the  black  spruce  of  that  island  is  not  felled 
until  the  tree  attains  a  circumference  of  roughly  32 
inches,  the  number  of  trees  required  to  produce  a  ton 
of  paper  being  12,  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  at 
maturity  being  also  less.  But  the  German  figures  are 
sufficient  to  embattle  the  mind.  To  get  the  total  area 
then — say  of  German  forest — needed  to  meet  this  single 
demand,  multiply  your  resultant  area  for  one  year  by 
60,  being  the  period  required  in  Germany  for  growth 
and  replacement.  I  think  for  the  moment  the  vista  has 
been  opened  wide  enough.  The  calculation  will  serve 
a  purpose  if  you  hear  your  country  referred  to  as  a  land 
where  vain  and  foolhardy  plans  ripen  to  perfection.  To 
return  to  Sweden. 

In  Sweden  the  manufacture  of  paper  goes  back  to  the 
1 6th  century,  the  oldest  mill  now  in  existence  dating 
from  1573.  But  it  was  not  until  the  introduction, 
around  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  the  soda  and 
mechanical  processes  of  making  pulp  from  wood,  that 
the  modern  period  of  Swedish  forest  development  may 
be  said  really  to  have  started.  It  was  not  until  1909 
that  the  first  plant  was  laid  down  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  lignin  and  the  residual  lye  of  sulphate  pulp. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  6,036,000.  To-day 
these  six  millions  of  people  own  103  pulpwood  factories; 
225  paper,  wall-paper  and  cardboard  mills;  and  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  saw  and  planing,  box,  veneer,  furniture 
and  other  wood-goods  mills  and  factories;  the  planing 
mills  alone  giving  employment  in  1924  to  43,563 
workers,  representing  ....  but  I  am  not  going  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  the  size  of  families  in  Sweden.  How 
has  this  result  been  achieved?  Simply  enough:  (a) 
scientific  forestry;  (h)  a  settled  policy  that  the  least 
part  possible  of  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  forest 
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should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country ;  (c)  The  Handels- 
banken  (I  would  like  to  write  it  in  enormous  capital 
letters),  the  great  Swedish  forest  banking  Corporation 
of  Stockholm — whose  palatial  head  offices  are  the  visible 
symbol  of  all  this  activity — Swedish  to  the  last  thought 
of  the  humblest  porter  who  opens  and  shuts  the  gates 
of  that  house  of  patriotism  and  friendliness,  pouring  its 
golden  flood  through  these  wide-flung  and  cognate 
operations  of  the  fatherland. 

And  a  word  parenthetically.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
have  ever  heard  of  a  spinster  lady  called  Anne  Trotaway. 
(Probably  you  have  not,  because  it  is  not  her  real  name.) 
It  was  before  the  war  of  liberation  in  Italy.  Anne  is 
lecturing  in  Padua  upon  a  deceased  cephalic  rotifer,  an 
illustrious  Italian  of  Austro-Hungarian  birth,  who  had 
long  resided  in  that  city. 

“  Observe  the  lineaments,”  says  Anne  directing  her 
pointer  to  the  brow  of  the  great  masterpiece  in  oils, 
”  observe  the  purpose  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  fore¬ 
head.  Something  apropos  that  for  all  of  us.  For 
forty  years  every  heart-beat  of  the  illustrious  original 
of  that  great  painting,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  throbbed 
to  the  rhythm  of  his  people,”  and  a  badly  dressed 
man  on  the  outskirts  of  the  circle,  who  specialised 
in  possessive  pronouns,  sniggered  and  said,  ”  Hear, 
hear !” 

The  point  is  the  sanctity  of  individual  opinion.  We 
must  not  be  hard  on  Anne.  It  is  possible  her  grasp 
may  have  exceeded  her  reach.  It  does  happen.  But 
because  the  interrupter  was  badly  clad  is  not  in 
itself  a  justification  for  denial  to  him  of  his  birthright. 
The  only  embargo  on  the  expression  of  opinion  should 
be  one  of  planking  courtesy,  as  the  chevalier  says,  on 
its  polka-dotted  line.  Because  I  myself  have  embraced 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Swedenborg  (as  aa 
abstract  proposition),  I  do  not  want  you  to  run  away 
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with  the  notion  that  I  propose  getting  out  Anne’s 
pointer,  or  opening  a  mission  to  convert  anyone  to  any¬ 
thing.  Ireland  is  too  great,  too  illustrious,  too  big, 
for  these  sort  of  ambitions.  But  I  recall  the  chevalier’s 
words  to  me. 

“  What  you  want,  Davidson,”  said  he,  “is  to  break 
up  your  common  platforms  upon  which  men  of  every 
creed  and  class  may  meet  and  remain  strangers — clean¬ 
ing  up  heavy  on  their  own  totalizers — and  get  one  suited 
to  your  country,  platforms  on  which  you  can  beat  truth 
to  a  fine  gold.  Do  as  I  tell  you  about  the  forest.  The 
work  for  a  man  to  do  is  the  work  under  his  nose,  with 
the  tools  to  his  hand.” 

Even  as  he  told  me  I  have  done.  And  some  wonderful 
things — besides  Swedish  drill  and  Swedenborgianism — 
do  come  out  of  Sweden. 

Sweden  is  the  largest  exporter  and,  next  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  biggest  producer  of  wood 
pulp  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  country  with  coniferous 
forests  where,  as  a  result  of  scientific  foresight,  replace¬ 
ment  absolufely  holds  utilisation  in  check.  But  except 
for  their  interest  generally  Swedish  forests  and  forest 
figures  need  not  particularly  concern  us.  In  ‘  Ireland 
Reafforested  ’  the  Irish  figures,  based  on  present 
European  prices  and  German  forest  conditions,  are  given 
with  as  much  detail  as  space  permits.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever  one  other  thing  about  the  Swede  which  perhaps  I 
should  mention.  He  controls  even  joy,  but  on  a  different 
plan  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  playwright.  The  latter  worships 
the  god  in  a  temple  of  gloom,  according  to  a  religion 
which  teaches  that  the  beauty  of  life  is  to  talk  about 
it  critically.  The  Swede  worships  the  god  in  a  temple 
of  light,  based  upon  a  philosophy  that  the  critical  test 
of  life  is  to  act  it  beautifully.  And  believe  it  or  not, 
this  philosophy  is  the  gift  to  her  of  the  forest.  A 
nation  of  workers,  with  a  thrust  outward  like  the 
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chevalier,  you  might  still  be  in  the  century  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  for  the  forest  is  a  many-handed  giver  of  life,  a 
magician  keeping  the  wind  to  the  pipes  and  tabors 
at  the  weddings  and  festivals,  the  firesides  and  christ¬ 
enings,  of  the  Nor*  and  Jemtlands,  of  the  sweet 
Gefleborg,  in  the  green  heart  of  Dalecarlia. 

There  was  once  in  Ireland  an  old  Irish  newspaper, 
venerable  in  its  length  of  years.  For  long  it  had  lost 
that  vitalising  touch  which,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the 
Press  possesses  when  it  breathes  through  the  lungs  of 
the  people.  But  it  lingered  on;  and  at  last  (though  it 
had  been  previously  buried)  it  came  about  that  it  really 
died  this  time. 

“  It’s  dead  now,  anyway,”  said  the  chevalier,  ”  and 
while  it  lived  it  was  a  gate-crasher.” 

You  know  my  opinion  of  the  chevalier.  Like  Cromwell 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  Providence.  But 
coming  back  to  this  newspaper  I  think  of  it  rather  in 
the  language  of  a  Kempis.  ”  Oh!  how  great,”  exclaims 
that  profound  recluse,  ”  was  the  fervour  of  all  religious 
in  the  beginning  of  their  holy  conversion.”  Oh,  how 
great,  indeed!  But  this  at  least  must  be  firmly  stated; 
there  was  one  man  connected  with  that  paper — I  have 
no  doubt  there  were  many  scores  of  them— Dwyer  Gray 
— -whose  statue  forms  one  of  that  procession  of  water- 
statues  down  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  our  capital 
city,  who  wore  the  long-sword  with  studs  of  gold  upon 
its  hilt  of  a  Red  Branch  Knight. 

Well,  I  recall  the  memory  of  that  war-scarred,  at 
times  inclement,  veteran  of  the  Irish  press  because 
some  few  years  ago  its  last  proprietors— misled  by 
fluctuations  in  the  world  paper  market- — over-ordered 
themselves.  The  matter  gave  rise  to  litigation,  and  to 
many  of  us  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  find  that  this  one 
disputed  contract  for  Swedish  printing  paper — there  are 
148  different  kinds  of  woodpulp  paper  manufactured  in 
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Swedish  mills — this  one  order  from  one  mill  amounted 
to,  as  well  as  I  recollect  the  figure,  upwards  of  ;^300,000. 

The  great  source  of  power  in  Sweden  is  water. 
Water  has  irrigated  it  with  cheap  power.  But  the 
configuration  of  the  country  differs  from  ours.  Here, 
fed  from  our  more  sluggish  and  less  numerous  rivers 
by  an  interlaced  system  of  main  lines  in  turn  feeding  a 
subsidiary  network  of  power  stations,  the  same  result 
can  be  achieved.  And  when  the  history  of  the 
government  1922-7  of  Ireland  comes  to  be  written  (long 
after  our  forests  are  in  production)  there  is  one,  a  triple 
achievement  to  its  account,  that  will  take  its  place 
beside  the  imaginative  deeds  of  pure  patriotism  and 
statesmanship  that  the  history  of  states  has  to  show. 
I  am  not  expressing  a  personal,  much  less  I  can  assure 
you  a  political  opinion,  but  that  triple  achievement  is 
this:  First,  its  scheme  to  make  available  for  industry 
the  water  power  of  the  whole  country.  Second:  Its 
resolve,  through  days  of  good  repute  and  ill,  to  hold 
that  power  for  the  common  people.  Third,  its  firm  and 
unalterable  resolve,  marking  the  signs,  envisaging  the 
future,  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolate  for  the  people  of 
this  land  that  white  power,  which  one  day  with  her 
forests  will  see  the  Undoing  of  Ireland  and  her  Re¬ 
making. 

Sweden  excites  the  imagination.  The  number  of 
distinct  articles  of  commerce  produced  by  her  from  her 
forests  alone  exceeds  a  total  of  six  hundred!  Yet  it 
is  only  the  complement  of  her  entire  history,  for  from 
Lief  (the  Red  Ericas  son)  to  the  present  hour,  the 
story  of  Sweden  is  not  merely  an  odyssey  of  romance, 
it  is  romance  with  a  star;  a  record  of  what  men, 
intoxicated  by  the  spirit  and  love  of  fatherland,  can 
accomplish.  But  I  must  cast-off  and  fasten  in  my  end- 
threads. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SPRUCE  TREE. 

On  my  way  to  Mass  one  Sunday  some  few  summers 
ago,  I  fell  in  with  a  fellow-countryman,  Jerry  the 
Infant  he  was  called,  a  farmer’s  brother  by  the 
name  of  Lonergan.  We  were  conversing  together  in 
that  easy,  irrelevant  sort  of  way  that  is  second  nature 
to  those  who  for  generations  have  had  their  feet  in  the 
heather.  Though  the  infant  is  no  more  than  a  boy 
himself,  as  bachelors  go  with  us  in  the  countryside,  he 
is  a  man  of  about  fifty.  All  at  once  three  young 
females,  more  lithe  to  breast  the  hill  than  either  of  us, 
passed  out.  Handsome  legs  they  had  too.  We  fell 
thoughtful  a  moment,  for  I  observed  him  taking  the  full 
of  his  eyes  out  of  them.  It  is  extraordinary  how  the 
discovery  of  any  weakness  in  the  flesh  about  the  neigh¬ 
bour  soothes  the  surface  of  the  mind.  At  length  he 
broke  into  speech. 

“  Glory  be  to  God,  Mr.  Davidson,”  said  he,  ”  you 
know  them  old  spruce  trees  at  our  place.  The  ones 
round  by  the  edge  of  the  widow’s  bottom.” 

I  said  I  did. 

He  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  young  women’s  legs 
again.  ”  They  must  be  great  headpieces  entirely,”  he 
mused.  ”  Who  could  ever  believe,  unless  the  divil 
himself  was  in  it,  that  they  could  turn  ould  wind-swept 
scoughs  like  them  trees  into  stockings.  The  old  class 
of  stockings  are  a  thing  of  the  past  altogether.  I’m 
told  they’re  half  as  cheap  again  as  cotton.” 

Perhaps  in  that  wonder  cauldron  within  the  bones 
of  his  skull  a  germ  was  wrestling  at  last  with  the 
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feasibility  for  him  of  matrimony.  But  I  agreed  in  the 
marvel  of  the  thing  itself.  Then  without  warning  the 
germs  for  ever  dancing  their  reels  and  hornpipes  within 
my  own  cauldron  took  to  their  heels.  I  was  trailing 
through  the  centuries  behind  them  after  that  word 
‘  they.’  The  infant  was  a  busy  man,  pulling  and 
dragging,  now  with  young  horses,  now  sheep,  all  the 
one-and-forty  anxieties  of  the  working  side  of  a  fairly 
substantial  farm  upon  his  shoulders.  Probably  he  has 
never  given  the  stockings  or  legs  another  thought  from 
that  day  to  this.  We  are  a  cold  race.  Possibly  the 
stockings  themselves  came  from  Milan.  But  the  hidden 
flame  blasts  when  it  cannot  consume.  The  unwritten 
history  of  Ireland,  or  rather  the  quotient  of  it,  was 
condensed  in  these  four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ‘  they.’ 

There  is  a  tale  told  of  how  the.  gold  in  the  spruce 
tree  was  first  revealed  to  man.  I  must  give  the  heads 
of  it  because  I  believe  it  is  a  true  tale.  So,  those  not 
interested,  will  turn  over  the  next  seven  or  eight  pages. 

Long  ago  in  the  heart  of  Dalecarlia  there  was  a 
dales-woman,  Ebba  Barnecrow,  who  lived  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest  with  her  son  Axel.  Axel  was  a  wood- 
feller.  Now  the  Barnecrows  always  had  been  soldiers. 
An  Axel  Barnecrow  had  fought  beside  the  king  against 
Olaf  Tryggvason,  when  they  were  making  Sweden.  But 
for  many  long  years  now  there  had  been  peace  and 
universal  benevolence,  so  the  Barnecrows,  mother  and 
son,  were  very  poor.  But  Ebba,  I  should  tell  you,  did 
not  care  two  pins.  She  just  drew  about  her  the  mantle 
of  Sweden.  Did  she  not  live  in  the  very  eye  of  it,  in 
Dalecarlia?  Was  she  not  the  mother  of  Axel,  who 
knew  where  he  was  going  late  and  early?  Was  she 
not  herself  too  a  Barnecrow  on  her  father’s  side?  No 
Barnecrow  had  ever  wished  to  live  when  he  should  die, 
to  die  when  he  should  live.  Ebba  was  very  proud. 
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Now  you  may  take  it  for  granted,  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not,  that  nothing  happens  upon  this  earth  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  supreme  Asir,  the  Big  Twelve  as 
they  are  called  in  Asgard;  because,  although  they  seldom 
interfere,  still  they  are  the  doorkeepers  of  the  world, 
and  have  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

I  must  tell  you  also  that  Axel,  though  a  Christian, 
loved  the  old  gods.  I  do  not  know  very  well  how  he 
reconciled  it  to  that  “  Dweller  in  the  Innermost  ”  that 
we  big  children  call  conscience,  but  often  he  would  say 
to  Ebb  a: 

“  Mother,  it  is  no  use.  The  old  gods  are  so  human, 
so  constantly  thinking  long  for  men,  so  near  the 
feelings,  I  am  sure  God  will  understand,  but  I  have  just 
got  to  love  them.” 

And  of  course  his  mother  could  not  deny  him  even 
the  gods.  He  lived,  therefore,  very  near  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  love  as  we  know  breaks  down  all  barriers.  So 
sometimes,  when  he  was  working  in  the  forest  he  would 
stop  just  as  he  was  raising  his  felling  axe,  and  looking  up, 
listen,  thinking  that  he  heard  them  whispering  together 
and  brooding,  when  they  saw  the  mess  men  had  made  of 
things.  But  that  of  course  was  imagination.  What 
he  really  heard  were  the  echoes  in  his  own  heart  of 
the  wind,  as  it  strayed  back  and  forth  high  up  upon 
the  leafy  keyboard  of  the  trees  above  him. 

But  though  Axel  did  not  know  it,  the  Asir  at  this 
very  time  was  seriously  troubled,  and  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Axel  himself,  and  Ebba. 

”  What  can  we  have  done  out  of  square,”  they  were 
shaking  their  heads,  ”  that  men  are  no  longer  like 
sweethearts  in  the  long  grass?  The  lark  in  the  air,  the 
tumbling  rivers,  the  white  wind  in  the  tall  trees,  the 
sea,  have  we  not  made  the  world  for  them  a  place  of 
music  ?” 

So  Axel  was  not  so  far  out  after  all,  for  gods  are 
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like  that.  They  are  like  parents.  They  will  brood. 
And  so,  when  they  saw  how  very  poor  the  Barnecrows 
were,  without  anyone  to  give  them  a  helping  hand — 
because  in  those  days  there  was  not  much  money  in 
the  forest,  and  besides  Axel  was  only  a  poor  wood-feller 
— when  they  saw  them  there  without  eating  or  drinking 
as  you  might  say,  without  full  jug  or  big  name,  and 
they  just  laughing  and  killed  about  one  another  all 
the  time,  when  they  studied  these  things  and  looked 
at  the  way  the  riches  of  the  world  had  got  tied  up  in 
a  knot,  they  fell  to  talking  together.  Freyja,  the 
sister  of  Frey,  was  also  very  active,  because  all  noble, 
loving  hearts  are  under  her  care. 

So  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  an  example  should 
be  made  for  men,  that  a  big  or  ecumenical  council — 
that  is  a  council  which  sees  it  through — should  be  held. 
Only  Thor  and  Heimdall,  the  warder  of  Asgard,  were 
a  little  difficult.  Thor  said  what  was  needed  was  to 
stir  up  war.  Then  everything  would  soon  come  right 
again.  But  ultimately  Baldr,  the  peacemaker,  carried 
the  twelve  with  him,  and  they  were  all  agreed. 

And  the  council  being  now  come  together,  for  three 
weeks  the  debate  swayed  back  and  forth;  because, 
you  see,  the  big  twelve  never  do  anything  in  haste. 
Only  they  were  of  one  mind  that  something  exquisite 
should  be  done.  At  last  Bragi,  the  god  of  poetry, 
settled  it.  He  proposed  that  Frey,  the  bravest  and 
stoutest  hearted  and,  in  a  lot  of  ways,  the  grandest  of 
the  whole  twelve,  should  dress  himself  as  a  woodsman, 
and  go  down  to  Dalecarlia.  After  that  he  was  to  have 
a  free  hand  choosing  his  own  way  of  telling  the 
Barnecrows  about  the  secret,  that,  after  full  deliberation 
and  weighing  up  everything  for  and  against,  the  Asir 
decided  to  divulge,  of  the  gold  hidden  by  Wodin  himself 
within  the  spruce  tree. 

So  down  Frey  came  dressed  as  woodsmen  dress,  but 
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with  great  richness;  for  being  one  of  the  twelve  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  only  the  most  costly  materials. 
And  now  you  can  guess  easily  what  a  surprise  it  was  to 
Axel,  when,  one  day  while  he  was  working  in  the  forest, 
he  saw  a  stranger  come  sauntering  leisurely  in  his 
direction  in  and  out  through  the  boles  of  the  cool  green 
trees,  for  strangers  were  very  few  and  far  between  then 
in  the  forests  of  Dalecarlia. 

“  Good  day  to  you,”  said  this  stranger,  very  grand 
as  Axel  imagined. 

”  Good  day,”  said  Axel,  just  like  that,  frigidly;  for 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  this  person, 
whoever  he  was,  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  chin 
drop ;  and  though  he  was  just  like  a  big  boy  as  it 
were,  full  of  merriment  and  fun.  Axel  was  ever  watchful 
of  that  dignity  within  himself  which  is  a  gift  from  the 
forest. 

But  he  was  soon  to  realise  that  his  judgment  of  the 
stranger  was  all  wrong,  because  proud  was  what  Frey 
was  anything  else  but.  It  is  only  the  lackeys  of  the 
gods  who  are  proud  and  haughty.  However  Axel  did 
not  know  this  at  the  time,  and  presently  he  forget 
all  about  it.  His  whole  attention  was  taken  up  with 
the  stranger’s  appearance.  He  looked  so  brave  and 
splendid  that,  all  the  time  he  was  talking.  Axel  could 
think  of  nothing  else  in  the  back  of  his  head  only  how 
a  working  man  could  afford  to  turn  out  in  such  gorgeous 
clothes,  or  how  he  was  able  to  keep  them  so  fresh  and 
spotless. 

I  am  more  sorry  about  it  than  words  can  tell,  but 
I  have  to  skip  here,  otherwise  I  would  have  no  space 
left  in  which  to  relate  one  half  of  the  things  there  are 
to  be  told  about  the  spruce  tree.  To  make  a  long  story 
short  then.  Axel  and  Frey  had  not  been  talking  together 
for  twenty  minutes  until  they  were  like  two  blades  of 
grass. 
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I  have  saved  a  little  money,”  said  Frey,  ”  and  am 
just  taking  it  easy  for  a  bit.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
might  happen  to  know  of  any  place  about  where  a  man 
could  get  a  bed  and  his  meals.”  Axel  knew  the 
identical  place.  ”  Wait  until  I  gather  up  my  mattock 
and  axe,”  he  said,  ”  and  I’ll  come  with  you  to  where  we 
live  ourselves.  If  mother  agrees  to  take  you  in,  she’ll 
make  you  comfortable  and  no  mistake.  Before  she 
married  my  father  she  was  in  some  of  the  biggest 
houses  in  Sweden.  She  is  the  best  cook  in  Dalecarlia. 
And  she  just  hums  about  all  the  time.  It  is  like  breath¬ 
ing  wild  flower  air.  You  won’t  be  in  a  hurry,  I  promise 
you,  not  to  stay  long.” 

So  shouldering  his  mattock  and  axe,  off  the  two  went 
together  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  where  Axel  lived. 
And  it  would  have  done  you  good,  once  everything  was 
settled,  to  see  the  way  that  Frey  turned  about  and 
became  the  same  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family;  or 
to  watch  the  two  of  them,  Frey  and  Axel,  with  their 
axes  or  whatever  it  might  be,  set  out  in  the  morning 
into  the  forest,  laughing  together  and  whistling  to  beat 
the  birds;  or  to  see  Ebba  watching  for  them  by  her 
door  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  table  loaded  down  with 
the  best  of  everything  which  Frey  had  ordered  from 
the  nearest  town. 

Ebba  now  was  happier,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
she  had  ever  been,  because  Axel  was  so  fond  of  Frey. 
And  as  to  Frey,  she  believed  that  she  had  never  seen 
anyone  like  him  in  the  world  before — except  Axel’s 
father  of  course  and  Axel  himself — because  she  never 
had  any  use  for  a  man  who  could  not  read  the  secrets 
of  wisdom.  “  I  think,  Frey,”  she  used  to  say  to 
herself  sometimes,  ”  must  have  three  souls,  the  child’s 
wonder-soul,  the  warrior  soul  of  a  Barnecrow,  the  soul  of 
wisdom  of  a  god,”  for  though  she  would  not  divulge  it  to 
anyone,  she  could  not  keep  the  gods  out  of  her  head 
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any  more  than  Axel.  She  loved  them  the  same  as 
fairies.  Then  Frey  was  so  upstanding  and  handsome. 
And  only  that  she  had  decided  never  to  get  married 
again  I  could  not  tell  what  might  have  happened,  and 
neither  could  you.  So  the  spring  sped  into  summer, 
and  it  was  now  the  time  in  the  heart  of  Dalecarlia  when 
the  millers  were  grinding  the  grain,  when  the  story  of 
the  harvest  was  ending.  Yet  it  all  seemed  to  Ebba 
like  one  long  summer’s  day. 

“  Mother,”  said  Axel  one  evening  when  they  were 
alone  together,  ”  I  cannot  keep  it  from  you  any  longer. 
You  know  what  Frey  is.  Everyone  else’s  brain  seems 
like  a  wren’s  egg  beside  it.  He  can  apply  the  rule 
which  makes  perfection  to  anything,  then  execute  it 
with  his  hands.  And  as  for  the  grandeur  of  him,  he 
never  had  any  match  anywhere  in  the  giving  away  of 
all  he  knows.  You  would  not  believe  it,  but  he  actually 
makes  me  think  sometimes  that  it  is  he  is  coaxing  the 
benefits  out  of  me  by  listening  to  him.” 

Then  he  told  her  all  that  he  had  been  learning  from 
Frey  about  the  spruce  tree,  about  the  millions  and 
millions  of  kronor  that  were  buried  in  it.  It  was 
incredible.  She  could  not  believe  her  hearing.  She 
just  stood  there  listening  with  her  ears  like  trumpets, 
while  her  eyes  opened  out  wider  and  wider  almost  than 
her  mouth. 

But  at  last  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  end  of  Frey’s 
earth-days  drew  near.  Indeed  he  had  warned  them  a 
little  while  before  that  he  would  soon  have  to  be  thinking 
about  going.  Then  one  morning  Ebba’s  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears.  It  had  come  to  the  final  farewells.  Suddenly 
taking  Axel’s  hand  Frey  shook  it  silently,  and  Ebba 
watching  him  thought  she  saw  his  face  undergo  a 
change.  A  sort  of  perfect  bliss  filled  it.  And  though 
gloom  at  parting  was  in  her  heart,  a  light  seemed  to 
come  from  his  countenance  that  made  her  feel  as  if 
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she  were  not  resting  on  the  ground.  She  could  not 
remember  anything  like  it  to  have  come  within  her 
knowledge  before.  Then  swiftly  turning  from  Axel  to 
her,  “  I  am  really  Frey,”  he  said  simply,  ”  who  am 
called  the  spearhead  of  the  gods.  I  shall  keep  tryst 
with  those  magical  days  I  have  spent  with  you.  I  was 
sent  by  the  big  twelve,”  he  said,  ”  from  Asgard,  to 
add  gold  of  little  worth  to  the  treasure  in  your  hearts.” 
And  still  smiling  into  their  faces  with  that  boyishness 
they  had  come  to  love,  in  a  twinkling  he  dissolved  in  a 
soft  radiance  and  they  were  standing  together  on  the 
floor  of  their  cottage  looking  at  one  another,  and  alone. 

Winter  passed  with  its  rigour  of  cold  and  now  it 
was  spring  again. 

”  Mother,”  said  Axel  one  day,  “  I  just  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  ” — for  the  forest  made  him  speak 
very  grand  like  that  sometimes — ”  that  this  secret 
we’ve  been  going  on  hugging  to  ourselves  is  like  the 
dangers  of  an  easy  road.  There  is  temptation  on  every 
side  of  it.  The  time  is  upon  us  now  when  the  secret 
of  the  spruce  tree  has  to  be  turned  to  profit.  Frey 
did  not  say  so  because  he  trusted  the  honour  of  a 
Barnecrow,  but  this  profit  does  not  belong  to  us.” 

”  Who  does  it  belong  to  then,”  asked  Ebba,  “if  it 
does  not  belong  to  us?  Did  Frey  not  give  the  secret 
of  it  to  us?” 

She  spoke  like  this  because,  though  life  had  not 
repressed  in  her  its  tenderness  and  beauty,  she  was 
also  very  practical.  She  knew  the  comfort  and  ease 
that  this  share  of  riches  could  bring  to  them. 

There  was  a  visible  trouble  in  Axel’s  face.  He  was 
very  solemn.  “  Mother,”  he  said,  “  I  have  looked  at 
it  every  way.  We  must  not  follow  that  road  untrod  by 
the  feet  worth  following.  Didn’t  our  forbears  ever 
give  all  they  had  to  Sweden?  Our  lives  and  service 
are  forfeit  to  her.  This  money  also  is  hers.  Do  not  the 
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forests  belong  to  her?  What  right  then  have  we  to 
the  money  this  secret  will  win  from  them?  I  must  go 
up  to  Upsala  and  ask  to  see  the  king.  Do  not  be 
afraid.  I  am  strong  and  able  to  work.  Sweden  will 
see  that  I  do  not  want  work.  And  if  we  fall  sick  and 
become  unable  to  do  our  tasks,  she  will  take  care  too 
that  we  do  not  lack  the  billful.  Is  not  that  enough?” 

He  said  a  lot  more  than  that,  but  long  before  he  had 
finished  Ebba’s  eyes  were  shining. 

”  My  son,  I  have  been  wrong.  Go,”  she  said,  kissing 
him  affectionately,  ”  I  shall  be  lonely  for  you  while  you 
are  away,  but  make  haste.  Put  on  your  best  clothes. 
I  will  prepare  for  you  something  to  eat.  You  must 
set  out  at  once.  It  is  as  you  say.  The  gold  belongs 
to  our  country.” 

So  Axel,  taking  a  stout  cudgel  and  a  little  purse  which 
Ebba  had  been  saving,  he  set  out  for  the  first  time  in 
his  whole  life  across  the  rim  of  the  great  mountains. 
It  was  a  very  long  distance,  but  at  last  he  came  to 
where  the  king  lived,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  noblest-looking  trees 
he  had  ever  seen.  Axel,  however,  had  no  eyes  for 
them  or  for  anything  but  the  palace.  It  seemed  to  have 
gathered  up  within  itself  all  the  light  of  the  world.  He 
just  stood  where  he  was  feasting  his  eyes  upon  it.  He 
was  certain  it  had  as  many  turreted  and  crested  towers 
as  he  had  walked  miles,  while  it  rose  from  its  pilasters 
and  other  members  marble-white  out  of  a  surrounding 
lake,  the  sun  shining  on  it,  until  he  felt  that  his  heart 
must  surely  stand  still.  From  childhood  it  had  been 
granted  him  to  see  all  earth  snow-mantled,  to  watch  the 
late  sun  sinking  in  a  forest  gold,  to  mark  at  night  the 
silver  stars  swing  high,  yet  he  could  not  explain  to 
his  heart  now  this  new  strange  challenge  of  the  power 
of  beauty. 

Then  gradually  he  became  aware  of  lonesome 
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thoughts.  Now  the  heralds  of  these  thoughts  are  some¬ 
times  called  fear.  And  before  Axel  was  aware  what 
was  happening,  Fear  himself  had  jumped  upon  him, 
twisted  his  shins  about  him,  and  had  his  lips  to  his  ear. 

“  Go  home  out  of  this,”  he  said,  ”  while  there  is 
still  time,  leg  it  for  all  you  are  worth.  What  is  a  wood- 
feller  doing  in  a  place  like  this?  A  woodfeller  isn’t 
anybody.  He  belongs  to  no  group  or  anything.  Off 
with  you.  Have  you  lost  the  desire  to  live?  Your 
story  would  make  the  cats  laugh.  If  they  do  not  oil 
their  cross-bows  and  tell  you  to  run  for  your  life,  it 
is  in  a  deep  dungeon  that  you  will  find  yourself.” 

Axel,  hard-pressed  could  feel  the  perspiration  stream¬ 
ing  down  his  body.  However,  he  suddenly  thought  of 
Frey.  Frey  had  never  heard  of  Fear.  This  thought 
seemed  to  strengthen  his  limbs.  He  tried  now  to  shake 
himself  free  from  his  tormentor.  Then  he  remembered 
that  after  all  this  was  only  the  palace  of  his  own  king, 
that  he  too  was  a  Swede,  and  in  that  sense  just  as 
proud  as  the  king  himself.  This  last  thought  made 
him  draw  himself  to  his  full  stature  with  such  sudden¬ 
ness  that  Fear  lost  his  grip  and,  dropping  with  a  big 
bump  to  the  ground,  slunk  away  discomfited.  It  is 
always  the  way  with  Fear.  There  is  no  reality  behind 
him.  He  is  a  coward.  Once  you  stand  up  to  him  he 
runs  away. 

Going  forward  now  with  a  high  look  on  his  forehead 
Axel  came  to  the  bronze  gates  of  the  bridge  leading 
over  the  water  to  the  palace.  He  had  not  noticed  the 
beauty  of  this  bridge  before.  It  was  like  a  fisherman’s 
bridge  at  home  it  was  so  slender,  but  white  and 
dazzling.  He  thought  it  must  be  made  of  ivory.  But 
he  was  now  at  the  gates,  so  putting  up  his  hand  he 
knocked  bravely,  and  asked  to  see  the  king. 

How  the  Big  Twelve  influence  these  things  we  do  not 
understand  any  more  than  Axel.  It  is  their  secret. 
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Ygdrasil,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  has  its  roots  only  in 
the  earth.  But  however  it  was  now  arranged,  hither 
Axel  was  no  sooner  come  and  his  message  delivered, 
until  two  grooms  of  the  chamber  appeared  with  orders, 
they  said,  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence. 

The  next  minutes  were  anxious  ones,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  Axel,  but  when  he  had  given  an  account  of  everything 
from  the  first  day  that  Frey  came  sauntering  towards 
him  in  the  forest,  getting  up  from  his  throne,  the  king 
embraced  him  with  much  tenderness.  “  I  understand 
the  sign,”  he  said,  ”  and  you  are  worthy  to  have  been 
selected  as  its  instrument.  You  must  remain  here  in 
the  palace  with  me  until  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of 
my  kingdom  have  been  summoned.  My  three  daughters 
will  rejoice  to  honour  one  who  reflects  such  distinction 
on  their  country.” 

Axel,  however,  though  overwhelmed  by  these  gracious 
words,  did  not  want  to  stay.  He  had  fulfilled  his 
mission  and  now  was  anxious  to  return  home.  He  felt 
also  that  he  would  be  an  odd  mite  in  this  gorgeous  place. 
But  the  king  would  listen  to  no  excuse.  At  this  Axel 
became  a  little  terrified,  because  while  waiting  to  be 
admitted  to  the  king,  while  he  was  alone  with  the 
servants,  he  had  been  overcome  by  his  insignificance. 
But  the  young  prince sses-^in  particular  the  Princess 
Hilda,  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  three— were  so 
full  of  winning  intentness,  of  grace  and  taking  every¬ 
thing  just  as  it  came,  that  all  his  nervousness  vanished. 
He  found  himself  to  be  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had 
been  born  with  the  usual  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 

At  last,  when  all  the  nobles  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  kingdom  were  assembled,  the  king,  accompanied 
only  by  the  three  princesses,  the  grand  chamberlain 
and  Axel,  proceeded  to  the  audience  chamber;  the  king 
wearing  his  white  suit  with  the  silver  lace,  and  his 
mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  Sweden,  of  green  and 
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ermine.  As  they  first  entered  under  the  lofty  portals. 
Axel  thought  that  now  surely  he  would  lose  his  breath. 
The  dresses  of  the  nobles,  the  more  sober  but  not  less 
costly  raiment  of  the  high  officers  of  state,  the  masses 
of  knowledge  that  they  represented,  the  splendour  of 
the  chamber  itself,  the  animation  upon  every  face,  the 
sparkle  and  movement,  he  felt  that  his  feet  were 
insecure  on  the  polished  parquet  beneath  him.  His 
thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 

Then  all  eyes  were  on  the  throne.  Everyone  com¬ 
posed  himself  to  listen.  The  king  was  speaking.  First, 
in  a  few  appropriate  sentences,  he  introduced  Axel. 
Then,  more  impressively,  he  told  how  the  young  dales¬ 
man  had  been  chosen  from  out  of  all  Sweden  to  receive 
what  he  called  ‘  the  message  how  of  his  free  will 
he  had  come  up  from  Dalecarlia  to  impart  it  to  him  and 
them,  for  the  power  and  glory  of  their  common  father- 
land.  Next,  with  great  clearness  and  brevity,  so  that 
Axel  marvelled  at  the  lucidity  of  his  mind,  the  king 
explained  the  nature  of  the  processes  the  secret  of 
which  Axel  held — how  the  wood  of  the  spruce  was 
mixed  with  mysterious  solutions,  then  cooked,  then 
passed  under  wizard  rollers.  Stage  by  stage  he  told 
them  everything.  Finally  passing  from  the  tree  to  the 
man,  in  kingly  words,  he  related  the  simple  life  story 
of  “  his  youngest  courtier  ’’  and  of  his  mother,  “  Dame 
Ebba  Barnecrow,”  he  called  her.  And  then  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  court,  without  any 
more  ado  about  it,  he  commanded  Axel  to  advance  and 
kneel,  and  drawing  his  sword  of  the  Valkyrjur,  created 
him  a  prince  hereditary  of  Norrland,  Elfsborg  and  Sweden 
for  ever. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  huzzahs  that 
these  tidings,  and  this  regal  act  of  their  beloved 
sovereign,  called  forth,  or  upon  the  rejoicings  that 
followed.  From  that  day  Sweden  never  looked  back. 
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For  weeks  the  people  could  not  talk  of  anything  only 
the  sacred  spruce  tree,  and  about  the  young  Prince  and 
his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Dalecarlia,  whom  the  king 
had  also,  as  he  said,  lent  lustre  to  his  house  by 
ennobling.  As  for  the  women — well,  you  know  how 
far-seeing  and  wise  women  are — the  women,  old  and 
young,  were  almost  crazy.  The  young  prince  was  their 
choice  of  all  the  men  in  the  world.  Nor  did  the  men 
themselves  lag  far  behind,  for  all  felt  that  luck  was 
near  wherever  he  or  his  mother,  the  princess,  put  their 
foot. 

I  know  you  will  be  anxious  to  learn  if  Axel — somehow 
one  calls  him  just  Axel  still — if  he  married  the  king’s 
daughter,  the  Princess  Hilda.  He  did.  The  Amorini, 
the  little  cherubs  who  live  in  the  land  of  Weiss-nich-too, 
which  means  Where-all-is-love,  saw  to  that.  But  that 
is  not  part  of  the  story  really.  The  tale  is  called  “  Axel, 
the  truth-finder.” 

Of  course  the  unremitting  pooh-pooh  these  sort  of 
tales.  There  are  people  who  even  scoff  at  our  own 
boy-warriors — or  boy  scouts  as  they  are  called  in  this 
generation — and  who  do  rude  things  with  their  noses 
if  you  so  much  as  mention  personages  to  them  like 
O’Donnell  the  Soldierly  and  her  daughter.  Big  Fist. 
They  contend  that  they  are  not  metaphysical.  They 
say  that  mystery,  mythology,  miracles  and  all  such 
smuck  of  jellyfish,  are  unscientific  and  distract  men’s 
minds  from  doing  business  properly  and  leaving  no 
stone  unturned.  But  whether  this  story  of  Prince  Axel 
be  true,  or  only  half  true,  the  spruce  tree  has  become 
clerk  of  the  Green  cloth  and  kitchen.  Yeoman  of  the 
Wine-cellar  and  Master  of  the  Household,  all  rolled 
into  one,  for  those  peoples— not  losing  time  as  men  do 
their  ways  in  the  dark — who  have  taken  the  moral  of 
it  to  their  hearts.  This  is  the  moral:  “It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  dull  in  order  to  be  prosperous.” 

(D  692) 
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It  is  now  closing  a  century  since  forest  products  other 
than  wood-goods  made  their  first  feeble  appearance  on 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Until  1859  linen,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  cotton,  rags  formed  the  main  source  of 
supply  for  paper.  During  the  American  Civil  War  a 
process  by  which  straw  could  be  utilised  came  into 
prominence,  but  meanwhile  Sweden  had  been  perfecting 
experiments  with  the  material  known  as  wood-pulp; 
and  within  a  few  years  from  the  close  of  that  war  both 
the  soda  and  mechanical  processes  for  making  pulp 
were  introduced  into  the  United  States;  and  from  1869 
onwards  wood  became  the  chief,  and  is  now  the  almost 
exclusive,  source  of  the  paper  supply  of  the  world.  In 
1926,  the  value  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  Sweden 
from  material  other  than  wood  amounted  altogether  to 
the  sum  of  £yS-  To-day,  to  nations  fortunate  enough 
to  have  preserved,  or  wise  enough  to  have  replanted 
their  forests,  the  spruce  tree,  and  in  varying  degrees 
some  other  conifers,  are  the  originating  source  of  a 
refluent  tide  of  wealth  flowing  wide  and  deep  over  these 
lands. 

And  one  word  first  about  the  living  tree.  Growing 
upon  its  hillsides  the  spruce  is  a  striking  object.  It 
possesses  more  than  perhaps  any  other  tree  what  has 
been  described  as  ‘  the  shadowy  pomp  of  floating 
foliage.’  Spenser  speaks  of  it  as  ‘  the  fir  that  weepeth’; 
but  he  was  a  melancholy  fellow,  Spenser.  In  wild 
mountainous  scenery,  black,  white,  common  or  tide- 
land,  the  spruce  is  one  of  the  most  joyous,  beautiful 
things  imaginable.  The  provision  of  nature — common 
to  all  pines — that  arranges  the  bud,  not  upon  the  axil 
of  the  leaf  as  in  other  orders,  but  at  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
checking  lateral  growth,  sends  the  spruce  in  particular 
towering  aloft  like  the  mast  of  a  ship.  While  unlike 
its  distant  cousin,  the  silver  fir,  it  does  not  have  to  wait 
on  age  to  attain  nobility.  So  when  seen  under  conditions 
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that  lend  themselves  to  its  full  display,  this  gracious 
tree  exhibits  a  lonely  grandeur  at  once  characteristic 
and  unrivalled.  But  we  must  leave  scenery  to  the  poets 
to-day.  The  main  groups  into  which  the  products  of 
the  spruce  tree  fall  are  seven:  timber,  cardboard,  paper, 
artificial  silk,  wood-wool,  sulphite  spirit,  and  the 
chemical  products  of  wood  distillation. 

Outside  England,  the  beautiful  swift-growing  sitka 
or  tideland  spruce  of  the  Pacific  has  become  the  world’s 
most  famous  aeroplane  wood.  As  a  timber  tree  it  is 
in  a  distinct  category  from  the  common  spruce.  The 
wood  is  uniform,  resinous  and  of  great  toughness  and 
strength  for  its  weight,  while  the  grain  is  smooth  and 
the  fibres  long.  Moreover  it  resists  warping,  is  odor¬ 
less,  and  takes  a  finish  that  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of 
uses.  But  the  differing  values  of  the  various  species 
of  this  valuable,  tree  as  lumber  dwindle  to  insignificance 
beside  its  yield  of  the  material  known  as  sulphite.  “  The 
structure  and  conduct  of  modern  business,”  says  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Boyce  of  the  American  forest  service,  ”  in  all 
its  infinite  ramifications  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  produce  of  this  valuable  tree.”  Conceivably  the 
spruce  tree  and  the  milch  cow  are  the  two  irreplaceable, 
indispensable  living  things  that  civilisation  possesses. 
Other  woods  fortunately  supplement  the  spruce:  none 
replace  it.  In  the  chapter  on  ‘  The  Land  of  the  Algon- 
kian  ’  an  all  too  brief  account  is  given  of  the  pulp  yield 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  pulp  supply 
generally.  Here  we  wiU  take  a  glance  at  the  differing 
processes  by  which  the  wood  is  converted  to  pulp,  and 
the  uses  to  which  that  material  has  been  turned,  the 
wealth  it  represents. 

And  first  a  passing  word  about  silk.  Let  us  carry 
the  interest  of  our  acquaintance  Lonegan  in  those  silk 
stockings  a  degree  further.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
those  who  may  read  this  book  for  the  first  time  could 
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tell  right  off  how  much  silk  thread  a  spruce  tree  will 
yield.  Here  are  the  figures.  An  average  tree,  with 
useful  length  of  46  feet,  and  circumference  of  18  inches 
breast  height,  yields  about  1 1  cubic  metres  of  consolidate 
wood  substance,  in  turn  yielding  about  55  lbs.  of 
cellulose.  From  100  lbs.  of  the  latter  75  to  80  lbs,  of 
artificial  silk  are  made,  the  length  of  thread  depending 
on  the  thickness  desired.  One  average  spruce  tree 
therefore — at  medium  density  of  the  modern  or  German 
spruce  forest — may  be  deemed  to  yield  from  40  to  44 
lbs.  of  artificial  silk. 

Wood  pulp  IS  of  two  kinds,  mechanical  and  chemical; 
chemical  pulp  being  further  sub-divided  into  (a)  sulphite, 
(h)  soda,  (c)  sulphate. 

The  manufacturing  process  for  mechanical,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  groundwood,  pulp  causes  a  separa¬ 
tion — by  mechanical  abrasion  against  a  rapidly  revolving 
stone — of  the  wood  fibres  which  form  the  pulpwood 
structure.  The  wood  to  be  pulped  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  revolving  grindstone,  with  its  length  parallel 
to  the  width  of  the  stone,  and  pressed  against  the 
surface  of  latter  by  a  suitable  source  of  pressure.  In 
this  way,  the  power  supplied  to  revolve  the  grindstone 
is  absorbed  in  mechanical  friction  between  the  surface 
of  the  stone  and  the  surface  of  the  stationary  sticks  of 
wood,  from  which  the  fibres  are  separated  by  friction. 
Before  grinding  wood  it  is  sometimes  steamed  or  boiled. 
The  action  of  this  preliminary  treatment  on  the  non¬ 
cellulose  constituents  of  the  wood  gives  the  resulting 
pulp  a  brown  colour,  commonly  called  brown  pulp. 

Mechanical  pulp  is  used  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
paper  and  board.  Deterioration  takes  places  rapidly, 
accompanied  by  loss  of  strength  and  colour  on  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the  non¬ 
cellulose  constituents  of  the  wood.  The  most  familiar 
example  of  this  change  is  furnished  by  newsprint.  Large 
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quantities  of  mechanical  pulp,  mixed  with  small  amounts 
of  chemical  pulps,  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wall,  cheap  book  and  bag  paper.  Box  and  wall-board 
contain  large  amounts  of  mechanical  pulp. 

Sulphite  pulp — called  also  cellulose-— all  the  chemical 
pulps  are  produced  by  cooking  the  chipped  wood  with 
a  solution  in  water  of  different  chemicals,  in  the  case 
of  sulphite  with  a  solution  of  a  bisulphite,  preferably 
calcium  bisulphite.  This  pulp  is  long-fibred,  of  superior 
quality,  and  made  exclusively  from  the  true  spruces. 
Chips  of  the  wood  are  placed  in  a  digester  with  the 
sulphite  solution.  The  charge  is  then  heated  either  by 
direct  steam,  or  by  means  of  steam-heated  copper  or 
lead  coils  within  the  digester,  and  cooked  to  the  required 
degree. 

Sulphite  pulp  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
printing  and  writing  papers,  and  of  grease-proof  wrap¬ 
ping  papers.  Enormous  quantities  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk.  It  is  to-day  the  most 
valuable  individual  product  of  the  forest.  The  economic 
position  of  this  material  is  stabilised.  The  direction  of 
effort  to-day  is  not  to  find  a  substitute,  but  to  ease  the 
pressure  on  this  precious  substance  by  widening  the 
range  of  supply  under  the  soda  and  sulphate  processes. 

In  the  soda  process,  chipped  wood  is  cooked  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  hyd(roxid  i(caustic  soda).  This 
process  is  not  merely  much  cheaper  than  the  sulphite, 
but  enables  the  comparatively  short-fibred  woods  such 
as  aspen,  white  poplar  and  bass  wood  (the  American 
linden)  to  be  reduced.  The  pulp  so  obtained  is  used 
to  give  body  to  the  finer  book  and  writing  papers. 

There  remains  the  sulphate,  a  modification  of  the 
soda  process,  of  later  introduction.  At  first  designed 
with  the  object  of  reducing  manufacturing  costs  by 
substituting  sodium  sulphate  (salt  cake,  made  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt)  for  the  more 
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expensive  sodium  hydrate  (caustic  soda),  it  now  serves 
as  a  most  important  supplement  to  sulphite.  It  is 
obtained  either  from  pinus  sylvestris  or  from  a  mixture 
of  this  wood  with  spruce.  In  Sweden  both  “  waste  ** 
and  valuable  wood  from  the  forest  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp.  In  the  case  of  sulphate, 
if  pinus  sylvestris  only  be  used,  then  the  wood  comes 
direct  from  the  forest;  but  where  a  mixture  of  spruce 
and  fir  is  to  be  cooked,  the  waste  over  from  the  saw¬ 
mills — usually  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cubic  capacity 
of  the  sawn  timber — of  both  spruce  and  fir  goes  into  the 
digester. 

In  this  sulphate  process  the  chips  are  treated  with  a 
liquor,  the  active  components  of  which  are  sodium 
hydroxid  and  sulphide.  When  the  wood  is  cooked  the 
charge  is  emptied  into  wash  tanks  where  the  fibre  is 
washed  clean  of  the  liquor  solution,  and  is  then  known 
as  sulphate  or  kraft  pulp,  the  word  kraft  being  from 
the  Swedish,  meaning  strength,  a  characteristic  of  this 
fibre.  It  forms  an  important  constituent  of  boards,  and 
is  used  wherever  great  strength  and  durability  are 
required ;  amongst  other  things  for  very  strong  wrapping 
paper,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  the  manufacture 
of  towels,  aprons,  sacks,  and  other  fabrics. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  solutions  ordinarily  used 
the  soda  and  sulphate  are  sometimes  called  the  alkaline 
processes;  the  sulphite,  the  acid  process. 

Mechanical  pulp  as  it  comes  from  the  grinder  pit, 
and  the  chemical  pulps  as  they  leave  the  washers,  are 
first  screened  to  separate  the  coarse  from  the  fine  fibres 
and  to  remove  foreign  matter.  This  screened  stock  is 
differently  treated  according  to  the  proximity  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  fabric  mills.  In  order  to  convert  it  into  a 
form  suitable  for  transportation,  or  for  storage  purposes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  must  be  extracted.  This 
concentrated  or  de-watered  stock  is  then  dried  on  cast- 
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iron  cylinders  heated  by  steam,  and  the  endless  sheet 
run  through  a  cutter  and  sheets  of  desired  size  made. 
These  pulps,  the  paper  manufactured  from  them,  and 
her  wood-goods  products,  are  the  source,  not  of  the 
selling,  but  of  the  export  value  of  Swedish  forest 
products  (for  1924)  represented  by  the  figure  of 
;£'35,298,ooo. 

We  now  enter  the  domain  of  real  romance. 

In  the  manufacture  both  of  sulphite  and  of  sulphate 
pulp  there  is  a  waste  or  residual  lye,  as  it  is  called,  left 
over.  In  the  sulphite  process  this  waste,  equalling  in 
capacity  the  pulp  produced,  is  known  as  xylogen  or 
lignin.  In  the  sulphate  process  45  per  cent,  of  wood 
pulp  only  is  produced,  the  balance  of  the  wood  substance 
going  away  as  residual  lye.  We  will  take  them 
separately. 

The  most  important  product  of  lignin  is  sulphite 
spirit.  This  spirit  is  obtained  by  fermentation  of  the 
saccharine  matter  (cellulose  sugar)  contained  in  the 
lye;  and  is  produced  by  methods  analagous  to  those 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit  from  grain. 
It  is  ethyl-alcohol,  to  be  distinguished  from  wood- 
spirit  or  methyl-alcohol,  referred  to  below.  The 
total  selling  value  of  this  spirit  (the  raw  material  of 
innumerable  industries)  manufactured  in  Sweden,  in 
1926,  was  2,300,000  Swedish  crowns  at  the  mills.  It 
is  employed,  amongst  other  things,  for  chemico- 
technical  purposes  of  every  kind,  as  for  instance  in  the 
manufacture  of  ether,  acetic  acid,  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  the  production  of  aniline  colours;  also  for 
lighting,  heating,  and  the  fuel  for  internal  combustion 
engines,  and  after  rectification,  can  be  further  manu¬ 
factured  for  consumption. 

This  Swedish  industry  is  still  only  in  its  infancy. 

From  the  sulphate  lye  partly  overlapping  products  are 
obtained  by  distinct  processes. 
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But  the  secret  of  Axel,  the  woodcutter,  the  festival 
provided  by  this  magician  of  the  forest,  is  not  yet  nearly 
ended.  When  the  spirit  is  extracted  from  the  residual 
lye,  there  still  remains  80  per  cent,  of  organic  matter. 
Stephenson  is  in  his  smithery  now.  Joined  by  the 
merrymen  from  the  sulphate  works — minstrels  before 
the  men  at  arms,  tabarders  behind — a  procession  is 
formed  from  the  mammoth  mills  of  the  sulphite  works 
to  the  temple  of  machinery  where  this  organic  residuum 
lies  ready.  The  scene  is  one  to  capture  the  imagination. 
The  great  captains  of  industry  are  on  the  lofty  bridge- 
ways.  Below,  stripped  to  the  waist,  their  men  stand 
ready  for  the  last  pull  for  fatherland.  From  this  organic 
residue  another  note  is  to  be  rung.  The  order  is 
sounded  and — miracle  upon  miracle — there  issues  forth 
the  black  carbon-powder  of  wood  coal,  methyl-alcohol, 
acetone,  light  and  heavy  oils,  amazement  upon  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  capital  engaged  Swedish  to  the  last  ten 
kronor.  And  the  significance  of  it  all,  of  this  far-flung 
industrial  life  breathing  through  the  forest — just  those 
pipes  and  tabors  at  the  weddings  of  Dalecarlia* 
prosperity  at  the  roots.  Prosperity  at  the  top  is  an 
incidence,  when  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  prosperous. 
But  to  get  the  grip  of  it,  take  the  single  item  methyl- 
alcohol. 

It  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other.  The  total  Swedish 
yield  capacity  of  this  one  substance  is  estimated  at  six 
thousand  tons,  with  a  selling  value  of  ;£'2,ooo,ooo.  But 
let  us  rub  this  lamp  of  Aladdin  just  once  more,  a  final 
time.  By  further  manufacture  of  this  single  substance, 
this  one  by-product  of  a  by-product,  into  the  aqueous 
solution  of  formaldehyde  (that  substance  of  such 
potential  wealth),  these  two  millions  become,  as  the 
engineers  say,  triple-expanding,  with  a  sale  value  equal 
.  ...  to  what?  Stand  fast  Craigellachie !  double  the 
entire  exports  of  the  twenty-six  counties  of  Ireland  for 
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the  year  1926,  excluding  farm  produce,  strong  drink 
and  biscuits ! 

Do  you  doubt  any  longer  the  story  of  Prince  Axel. 
This  is  the  same  fairy  tale,  only  dramatised  on  the 
stage  of  life  this  time,  for  these  scientific  and  industrial 
miracles  are  wrought  by  the  most  intensely  imaginative 
people  in  Europe.  The  belly  has  to  stand  on  its  legs, 
but  in  the  brain  of  the  Swede  the  myths  of  Scandinavia 
are  ahre.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the  flag  that  floats  above 
his  ancient  Riksdag. 

And  this  fir,  as  they  call  the  common  spruce  in 
Sweden,  is  but  an  elder,  less  robust,  sister  of  the  sitka 
spruce. 

Rosydendrons,  escalons,  chrysantherums,  all  those 
original  twists  of  tame  nomenclature,  tamer  spelling, 
and  that  still  more  deadly  thing  phonology,  all  those 
twists  of  the  tongue  that  give  the  countryside  of  a  land 
their  fragrance,  that  put  a  garment  around  the  soul, 
that  only  genius  could  invent — I  am  not  pleading  on 
behalf  of  that  vocalisation  called  dialect — recall  to  my 
mind  a  young  woodranger  who  would  insist  on  calling 
the  sitka,  the  silka,  spruce.  Slow-speaking,  deep¬ 
thinking,  I  have  no  doubt  now  he  meant  it  that  way, 
and  was  nearer  the  truth  than  my  shallower  wits 
realised  when  first  I  heard  him  so  name  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  ALGONKIAN. 

When  in  1664  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  deserted  by  his 
precious  magistrates  in  council,  thought  of  fighting  the 
English  single-handed  rather  than  surrender  to  them 
one  sod  of  the  New  Netherlands,  a  ream  of  paper  had 
not  yet  been  manufactured  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  building  up  of  nations — though 
the  honour  of  the  builders  is  to  the  Judgment  Day — 
is  a  mighty  slow  and  often  heart-breaking  affair  with 
enemies  ever  watching  to  destroy.  In  America  the 
Indian  made  this  building  immeasurably  more  difficult. 
The  Indian  has  been  a  tragic  figure.  The  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  American  Indians  makes  terrible  reading. 
Yet  justice  requires  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind — 
take  the  early  Pilgrim  settlers  as  one  instance — that 
every  tract  of  land  which  these  sturdy  covenanters 
occupied,  they  honestly  bought.  The  truth  is  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  Indian  was  just  inevitable.  He 
had  buried  his  talent.  Freedom  had  stripped  him  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  independence.  Yet  for  two 
centuries  he  would  not  have  paid  the  full  price  demanded 
of  him  for  his  country,  the  old  Adam  in  the  child 
(slightly  to  misapply  the  baptismal  invocation)  would 
not  be  buried  and  a  new  man  raised  up  in  his  stead. 
It  does  not  surprise  then  that  we  have  to  travel  along 
up  to  1690  before  meeting  with  any  account  of  paper¬ 
making  in  the  American  colonies.  In  that  year  we 
find  a  hand-mill  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  started 
in  Philadelphia.  Little  over  a  couple  of  centuries  ago! 
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yet  so  rapid  has  been  the  development  within  the  last 
fifty  years  that  to-day  the  paper  consumed  in  the  United 
States  requires  upwards  of  twelve  million  cords  of  wood^ 
an  American  cord  being  the  equivalent  of  128  cubic 
feet. 

Do  we  derive  from  America  the  full  amount  of 
advantage  that  our  geographical  position  and  her 
good-will  towards  us  warrant?  We  are  the  nearest 
considerable  land  from  her  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
I  have  heard  it  doubted  if  we  realise  what  this 
geographical  ‘  proximity  ’ — what  the  chevalier  calls  its 
hook-on — should  mean  to  us.  I  am  not  referring  now 
to  trade  values,  but  to  the  impact  of  “  patriotic  living 
(the  thing  the  American  Indian  did  not  possess),  the 
frugality  of  purpose  behind  that  wonderful  land.  Modern 
business  demands  standardisation,  but  contrary  to  what 
some  people  would  have  us  believe,  America  is  the 
homeland  of  the  highest  expression  of  individualism. 

“  My  son,*’  said  the  Chevalier  Dermot  Idaho  S. 
Hegarty,  ‘‘  whatever  a  man  does,  selling  newspapers, 
establishing  an  octave  of  whiskey,  wooing  a  woman, 
let  him  put  his  whole  engine  power  into  it.” 

”  Everyman,”  says  young  America,  ”  is  at  home  in 
this  land  in  his  own  job,  the  smooth  performance  of 
that  job  his  freehold  security.”  In  other  words  both 
individual  and  fatherland  enjoy  that  independence  which 
is  the  fruit  of  efficiency  directed  to  one  end,  the  spiritual 
glory  of  country.  So,  while  the  thrust,  the  force  and 
speed  of  federal  life  never  slackens,  we  find  each 
constituent  state  pursuing  its  youth,  building  stone 
by  stone,  for  its  most  imperishable  possession,  a  temple 
commensurate  ...  to  house  what?  The  literature  of 
its  illustrious  dead.  Everywhere  from  ocean  to  ocean 
action  is  found  riding  upon  the  crest  of  sentiment, 
everywhere  the  same  individualistic  note  is  being 
sounded.  For  America  duplicates,  only  with  a  power 
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and  intensity  appropriate  to  its  size,  the  unpretentiously 
adequate  concept  of  patriotism  of  that  (among  the) 
smallest  of  the  states  of  Europe — Helvetia.  “  In  doing 
good,’*  says  President  Coolidge  (himself  a  native  of  the 
little  state  of  Vermont),  in  walking  humbly,  in 
sustaining  its  own  people,  in  ministering  to  other  nations, 
America  will  work  out  its  own  mighty  destiny.”  Words 
weighted  with  simplicity  and  of  a  particular  interest  to 
this  land,  because  for  centuries  they  were  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark. 

But  it  is  time,  John-John,  for  you  to  step.  So 
travelling  by  way  of  the  general  to  the  particular  we 
find  the  same  thrust,  the  same  adequate  concept  of 
patriotism — impulsiveness  directed  to  the  loftiest  ends 
by  trained  intelligence — when  we  come  to  the  forest. 

Like  Ireland  America  abounded  in  forests.  So 
superabundant  were  her  primeval  lumber  resources  that 
it  comes  with  sense  of  genuine  surprise  to  find  her  away 
back  in  the  i8th  century  already  making  provision  to 
safeguard  that  wealth.  Then  followed  a  hundred  years 
of  expansion  so  vast  and  rapid  that  not  always  were  her 
people  able  to  envisage  its  implications.  So,  when  the 
homestead  farmer  slipped  noiselessly  into  the  middle  of 
this  period  and  commenced  his  work,  the  devastation 
wrought  by  him  had  reached  mammoth  dimensions 
before  the  nation,  at  last  aroused  by  the  ruin  that  he 
was  spreading  around  it,  stepped  in  to  terminate  a 
butchery  in  point  of  magnitude  unprecedented.  To-day 
the  forest  is  controlled  and  held. 

But  let  the  Bulletin  of  the  Forestry  Service  of 
Washington  speak  for  itself.  Were  I  in  a  position  to 
lend  authority  to  my  opinion  I  would  affirm  it  to  be 
the  most  impressive  document,  dealing  with  an  individual 
interest,  that  has  been  issued  for  many  years  by  any 
state  department  in  the  world.  The  story  unfolded  in 
its  calm,  cold,  colourless  pages  is  as  full  of  wonder  as 
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one  of  the  tales  of  Fenimore  Cooper  of  the  Algonkians; 
yet  in  its  calculations  no  account  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  fresh  and  ever-increasing  inroads  being  made  upon 
the  spruce  forests  by  the  artificial  silk  and  other  fabric 
industries.  But  the  figures  that  are  given  are 
sufficiently  rich  in  vitamines  to  stir  the  blood  in  a 
megatherium. 

“  Few,  if  any,  of  the  great  national  problems  to-day 
confronting  the  American  people,”  says  this  Bulletin, 
‘‘  are  more  urgent  or  important  than  that  of  adequate 
timber  supplies.  The  products  derived  from  the  forest 
are  so  extensive  and  varied,  and  contribute  so  vitally 
to  national  life  that  the  entire  public  is  concerned. 
Directly  or  indirectly  the  problem  affects  every  industry 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  its  products,  even  those 
industries  which  produce  the  chief  competitors  of  wood, 
such  as  cement  and  steel.  Among  all  industries,  how¬ 
ever,  the  problem  concerns  most  obviously  and  directly 
those,  including  pulp  and  paper,  which  manufacture 
their  products  from  wood  as  the  raw  material. 

“For  a  number  of  reasons  the  problem  of  timber  supply 
for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  has  become  more  serious 
than  it  is  for  most  wood-using  industries.  Relatively 
large  plant  investments  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
paper  mills  to  follow  the  retreating  timber  stands  than 
is  the  case  with  lumber  manufacture  (the  vastness  of 
American  areas  will  be  borne  in  mind).  Comparatively 
few  woods  only  have  been  used  in  paper  making.  These 
factors  and  the  requirement,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  pulp  processes,  of  abundant  and  cheap  power 
have  so  far  confined  the  production  of  paper  to  but  few 
timber  regions.  Pulp  manufacture  in  these  regions  has 
in  general  followed  lumbering,  and  starting  with 
diminished  supplies  of  timber  has  reduced  them  still 
further.  A  stage  has  now  been  reached  where  many 
pulp  and  paper  mills  have  either  no  timber  of  their 
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own  or  only  very  limited  amounts,  and  few  have 
permanent  supplies. 

**  For  the  past  thirty  years  or  more  the  United  States 
has  imported  pulpwood  from  Canada.  During  the  last 
decade  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  shown 
a  phenomenal  development,  but  this  notwithstanding  it 
has  become  increasingly  evident  that  Canadian  require¬ 
ments  will  in  time  absorb  the  pulp  wood  which  is  now 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  problem  demands 
attention  regardless  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  giving  the  Governor  in  council  authority 
to  restrict  pulp-wood  exports.  The  Canadian  situation, 
like  the  American,  is  the  result  of  economic  forces  long 
operative  and  certain  to  continue,  with  important  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  both  countries, 
irrespective  of  their  traffic  in  pulp  wood. 

“Although  of  great  importance,  pulp-wood  imports 
form  only  about  19  per  cent,  of  our  pulp  wood  consump¬ 
tion,  and  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  pulp  wood  needed  to 
meet  our  entire  paper  requirements.  During  the  past 
decade,  while  pulp-wood  imports  have  been  stationary, 
imports  of  both  paper  and  pulp  from  Canada  and  from 
a  number  of  North  European  countries  have  continued 
to  expand.  The  expansion  has  been  necessary  to  meet 
American  requirements  for  paper.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  we  should  try  to  meet  all  our 
•requirements  from  domestic  sources.  There  are  out¬ 
standing  reasons  why  we  should  do  so.  A  permanent 
stoppage  of  foreign  pulp  and  paper  supplies  would  raise 
an  issue  of  grave  importance.  With  domestic  timber 
available  we  might  enlarge  our  pulp  and  paper  industry 
to  almost  any  extent  required  within  ten  years  at  the 
most,  but  to  grow  the  timber  needed  would  require 
forty  to  fifty  years. 

“  Both  the  quantity  and  the  price  of  foreign  pulp  and 
paper  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  world- 
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wide  competition.  A  recent  study  of  the  world’s  timber 
supply  shows  that  coniferous  species  supply  nearly  half 
of  the  timber  cut  in  the  entire  world,  but  that  they 
occupy  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  in  the  world’s 
area  of  forest  land.  Furthermore,  the  current  growth 
of  conifers  is  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  cut.  The 
critical  world’s  timber-supply  problem  of  the  next  half 
century  at  least  will  centre  in  the  coniferous  forest. 

“  While  the  general  demand  for  coniferous  timber  has 
been  expanding  to  a  total  which  exceeds  the  replacement 
by  growth,  the  world’s  paper  consumption  has  also  been 
increasing  with  unbelievable  rapidity.  Along  with  this 
rapidly  expanding  world  demand  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  limited  amounts  which  other  countries  can 
supply.  Sweden  is  already  removing  the  full  annual 
growth  from  her  forests  and  Norway  is  overcutting 
hers.  The  Finnish  forests  as  a  whole  are  being  over¬ 
cut.  Many  observers  foresee  the  limit  of  the  expansion 
of  the  eastern  Canadian  industr}^  Apparently  the  only 
country  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  which 
offers  the  opportunity  for  a  long  sustained  increase  in 
pulp-wood  supplies  commensurate  with  the  increasing 
world  demand  is  Russia,  including  Siberia,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Russian  forests  are  inaccessible. 

“A  reconstructed  Europe  will  need  more  paper  than  it 
can  purchase  now.  New  paper  markets  are  being 
created.  The  re-awakening  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
Orient,  the  development  of  Latin  America,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  world  heretofore  unoccupied, 
are  all  accompanied  by  increased  requirements  for  paper. 
If,  therefore,  the  United  States  are  to  depend  upon 
foreign  supplies,  we  must  look  forward  to  increasing 
world  competition,  higher  prices,  and  restricted  amounts 
in  years  to  come,  even  though  there  is  no  conscious  effort 
by  foreign  countries  or  industries  to  shut  off  our  imports 
or  control  their  prices. 
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“  The  part  of  our  land  area  which  is  valuable  only 
for  timber  production  should  be  used  in  ways  which  will 
contribute  most  largely  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Regions  with  large  areas  of  forest  land  can  be  made 
centres  of  the  same  permanent  development  as  areas 
of  rich  agricultural  lands.  Both  produce  crops  which 
differ  only  in  kind.  A  thriving  timber-growing  industry 
is  as  basic  in  its  character  as  agriculture.  Upon  timber 
crops  can  be  founded  permanent  local  wood-using 
industries,  such  as  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  Timber 
growing  and  its  dependent  wood-using  industries  can 
supply  the  livelihood  for  a  large  rural  population  of  the 
character  that  adds  so  greatly  to  national  strength. 
Extensive  areas  of  idle  woodland  are  a  public  burden. 
We  have  forest  land  and  pulp  species  in  abundance. 
Water  power  (the  generative  source  of  the  mystic  volts 
and  amperes)  is  available  in  large  quantities.  Such 
other  materials  as  caustic  soda,  limestone,  and  the  bleach¬ 
ing  chemicals  may  be  secured  within  our  own  borders. 
Finally,  the  more  nearly  independent  we  can  become 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  be  subject  either  to  dictated 
prices  from  outside  sources  or  excessive  prices  resulting 
from  world  competition.” 

Calm,  cold,  colourless,  the  lesson  impressed  is  the 
lesson  taught  by  nature  herself.  The  individual  economy 
of  the  bee  assures  to  that  insect,  with  its  limited  range 
of  flight,  the  same  independence  in  its  home  as  the 
eagle  with  sweep  of  continents.  Each  depends  for  its 
security  and  support  upon  the  same  perfection  of 
organisation.  If  menace  threatens  hive  or  eyrie  the 
resultant  feverish  activity  is  the  common  knowledge  of 
the  naturalist.  It  is  the  activity  of  the  eagle  of  the 
United  States  to-day  searching  for  avenues  how  to 
conserve  the  yield,  how  to  increase  the  area,  how  best 
to  co-ordinate  the  activities,  of  her  forest  industries. 
The  present  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is  470 
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million  acres.  Forest  policies  like  the  forest  itself, 
though  time  be  taken  by  the  forelock,  take  time  to  bring 
to  maturity.  If  Ireland  were  possessed  of  the  same 
relative  extent  of  valuable  forest  as  the  United  States 
she  would  own  to-day  exactly  five  million  acres.  She 
does  own  something  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
of  mostly  worthless  woodland.  The  secret  of  the  remedy 
for  this  dilapidation  is  not  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  any  individual  body  of  citizens.  It  lies  in  the  ballot- 
boxes  of  the  people.  The  day  is  closer  than  to  some 
may  seem  credible,  when  national  economics  will  fix  the 
limit  of  the  land  of  Ireland  that  should  be  brought  under 
forest  much  nearer  to  six  than  two  million  acres. 

“  It  has  become  increasingly  evident,”  continues  the 
Bulletin,  ”  that  there  are  very  definite  limitations  to  the 
further  encroachment  of  agriculture  upon  forest  land. 
Agricultural  economists  have  been  gradually  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  tendency  in  agriculture 
will  be  towards  intensive  cultivation  of  the  better  lands, 
and  that  those  upon  which  the  margin  of  profit  is  small 
or  uncertain,  because  of  poor  soil,  or  climate,  or  topo¬ 
graphy,  will  inevitably  pass  out  of  agricultural  use. 
They  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  present 
conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry,  in  which  in 
general  the  marginal  lands  are  hardest  hit.”  The  land 
is  being  returned  to  the  forest  that  never  should  have 
been  taken  from  it. 

And  returning  to  the  subject  of  paper  I  quote  again. 
“Consumption  of  non-forest  materials,  though  important 
for  specialised  products,  is  relatively  small.  We  used 
in  paper  manufacture  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
slightly  more  than  275,000  tons  of  rags,  115,000  tons 
of  manila  stock,  350,000  tons  of  straw,  and  105,000 
tons  of  all  other  non-forest  materials.  How  insignificant 
in  volume  all  these  materials  are  in  comparison  with 
wood  in  present-day  paper  manufacture  will  be  under- 
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stood  when  it  is  stated  that  wood  supplied  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  raw  material  for  the  paper  made  in  the 
United  States  in  1919.  This  supply  being  supplemented 
to  an  important  extent  by  waste  paper,  85  per  cent, 
of  which  was  derived  from  wood. 

“  Cheap  newsprint  has  made  it  possible  for  the  press 
to  attain  its  present  commanding  place  in  our  national 
life  as  an  agency  for  the  creation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  Book  paper,  constituting  as  it  does  the 
medium  for  most  magazines  as  well  as  books,  plays  a 
part  in  public  education  the  importance  of  which  is 
obvious  and  fundamental.  But  newsprint  and  book 
papers  make  other  contributions  to  current  life.  The 
structure  and  conduct  of  modern  business  in  all  its 
infinite  ramifications  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  facilities  afforded  by  paper  and  printed  material. 

“  Again,  the  widely  varied  g’roup  of  papers,  classified 
under  boards,  consumed  in  1922  a  volume  almost 
equalling  newsprint,  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
year.  Its  services  have  merely  been  more  recent  and 
possibly  less  spectacular  than  those  of  the  printing  and 
writing  papers.  Its  uses  range  from  the  small,  highly 
specialised  packages  used  in  the  distribution  of  food 
and  other  products  to  the  heavy,  strong  material  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  making  our  homes  more 
comfortable.  Wrapping  paper,  which  in  1922  passed 
the  million-ton  mark,  finds  also  a  wide  range  of  useful¬ 
ness  for  business  purposes  and  is  scarcely  less  essential 
to  the  public  health  for  the  more  sanitary  handling  of 
food. 

“  The  wide  range  and  varied  uses  of  ‘  all  other  * 
papers  in  every  day  civilised  life  is  barely  suggested  by 
naming  a  few  of  those  which  constitute  the  group: 
Blotting,  hanging,  fiber,  carbon,  copying,  tissue,  fruit 
wrapping,  crepe,  wax,  onion  skin,  oiled,  cigarette, 
insulating,  manila,  imitation  parchment,  novelties. 
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cartridge,  cork,  stencil,  leatherette,  carpet  felting, 
grease-proof,  tar,  and  building  paper.  The  demand 
in  1922  for  these  and  other  papers  of  the  ‘  all  other  ’ 
group  aggregated  in  excess  of  one  million  tons. 

The  enormous  present  consumption  of  paper  (1924) 
represents  a  doubling  of  the  total  consumption  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  in  some  grades  nearly  treble.  This 
doubling  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  quadrupling 
since  1899  naakes  less  incredible  an  assumption  that  it 
may  possibly  double  again  during  the  next  twenty-hve. 
Other  things  being  equal,  growth  in  population  would 
in  itself  mean  a  proportional  increase  in  requirements. 
The  present  population  of  the  United  States  is  approxi¬ 
mately  no  million.  By  1950,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  our  population  should  approximate  150 
million. 

“Between  1899  and  1922  per  capita  consumption 
increased  90  pounds,  from  about  57  to  almost  147. 
An  equal  per  capita  increase  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years  would  with  the  predicted  growth  in  population 
involve  a  total  paper  consumption  of  around  18  million 
tons.” 

I  would  wish  if  it  were  possible  to  give  extract  after 
extract,  but  already  I  have  quoted  at  greater  length 
than  my  space  properly  permits.  The  report  runs  to 
100  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  Finally,  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for: — 

1.  The  utilisation  of  logging  and  sawmill  waste. 

2.  Increased  use  of  waste  paper. 

3.  Reduction  of  waste  in  manufacture. 

4.  Intensification  of  research  into  new  and 

modified  pulping  processes  that  might 
enable  a  wider  range  of  species  to  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  board  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  paper,  thereby  easing 
the  pressure  on  sulphite  pulp. 
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And  when  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every 
natural  resource  that  it  commands,  the  United  States 
would  still  be  faced  with  uncertainty  upon  uncertainty 
if  its  federal  laws  had  not  taken  care  to  do  as  Sweden 
has  done,  put  its  bankers  under  lock  and  key.  From 
the  White  House  to  the  wheelwright’s  bench  individual 
freedom  of  action  is  assured  each  citizen,  but  within 
laws  that  have  been  promulgated  from  under  the  sound¬ 
ing  board  of  the  Munroe  Doctrine. 

“  What  remedy,”  asks  Petty  (the  Sir  William  of  that 
sad  document,  the  Down  Survey)  in  his  Quantulum- 
cunque,  “what  remedy  is  there  if  we  have  too  little 
money?  Answer.  We  must  establish  a  bank.” 


CHAPTER  VIL 


SILVICULTURE. 

Silviculture,  the  science  of  the  forest,  its  defence 
from  fire  and  fungi;  its  requirements,  climate,  situation, 
soil,  light;  its  methods,  propagation,  planting,  tending, 
thinning,  is  not  within  the  range  of  privilege  even  of 
this  book.  It  is  the  province  of  that  special  branch  of 
state  service,  when  created,  whose  office  is  to  bring  to 
fruition  whatever  forest  policy  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  people  has  approved.  Experts  are  the  life  of  the 
modern  forest.  To  maintain  the  supply  of  these 
valuable  servants  trained  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  is  the  task  of  the  bondsmen  for  the  time  being 
of  the  whole  people — the  executive  heads  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But  it  may  be  in  course  of  time,  with  good  fortune, 
that  copies  of  this  book  will  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  another  group — not  the  least  among  the 
servants  of  the  state,  the  teachers  of  its  primary  schools. 
Busy  men,  living  often  in  remote  places,  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  them  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  scattered 
sources  of  knowledge  that  unite  to  form  the  science  of 
the  forest.  To  them  it  may  not  come  amiss  if  together 
we  brush  the  dew  from  a  few  perplexities  that  the 
indifference  (we  will  put  it  so)  of  a  past  generation  has 
permitted  to  obscure  the  forest. 

In  South  Africa,  in  the  constituent  states  of  Australia, 
on  the  American  continent,  we  find  the  governments  of 
these  lands  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ....  of  little 
silviculturists.  Teachers  are  required  to  have  a 
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conversational  knowledge  at  least  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  trees;  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  forests,  their  rise  and  fall:  how  in  England 
the  great  forests  of  Northamptonshire  disappeared,  how 
the  tin  miners  of  Cornwall  stripped  the  river  valleys  of 
that  county  of  her  wealth  of  timber;  how  Germany  has 
been  rebuilding  under  modern  conditions  the  ancient 
forest  glories  of  that  remarkable  land.  The  spirit  of 
the  forest  is  introduced  to  the  schools.  Special  days 
are  set  aside  as  feste  to  be  spent  in  the  woods.  Free 
grants  of  trees  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  are 
made  for  state  school  applotments.  The  children  plant 
particular  trees  and  are  assigned  their  care.  In  a 
score  of  sympathetic  ways  they  are  trained  to  become 
familiar  with  the  main  facts  in  the  life  history  of  the 
forest  and  its  inhabitants.  They  become  practical,  if 
rudimentary,  foresters;  rivalry  is  kindled,  the  forest 
spirit  grows;  new  avenues  are  constantly  being  opened 
down  which  the  teacher  may  proceed,  pouring  into  these 
receptive  minds  the  love  of  trees,  of  those  beings  who 
only  end  their  labours  in  the  field  of  beauty  and 
inspiration,  to  begin  anew  a  second  life  of  economic 
service.  The  school  becomes  a  nursery  of  natural  lore. 
Its  influence  over  these  citizens  of  the  future  state 
extends  and  deepens.  God  is  in  heaven,  as  the  ancient 
locution  hath  it.  The  nation  purrs  with  content.  All 
is  well  with  the  schools. 

Silviculture,  like  other  things,  divides  itself  into  the 
practical  and  theoretical,  both  interdependent;  the 
theoretical  again  dividing  into  two  main  branches,  re¬ 
search  and  education.  To-day,  forestry  education  and 
research  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  modern  forest  as 
the  tree  itself.  I  might  take  many  examples,  but  I 
could  not  better  the  one  nearest  to  our  own  doors. 
The  schemes  approved  by  the  British  Forestry  Com- 
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mission  well  exhibit  the  range  and  importance  of  this 
science.  And  first  the  theoretical. 

The  British  combined  scheme  of  education  and 
research  provides  for  the  establishment  of: — 

(1)  A  training  institution  for  forest  officers; 
students  to  be  selected  from  graduates  who 
have  taken  honours  in  pure  or  natural 
science  at  any  recognised  university.* 

(2)  A  Department  of  Research  into  the  formation, 

tending,  and  protecting  of  forests.* 

(3)  Woodmen’s  schools  for  the  training  of 
foresters,  men  intended  for  subordinate 
supervisory  work  as  distinct  from  forest 
officers.* 

While  the  special  report  of  the  Research  Committee 
declares: 

(1)  That  this  work  can  be  conducted  on  an 
adequate  scale  only  by  men  who  are  qualified 
by  training  and  taste  for  research  work, 
and  who  are  not  hampered  by  routine  or 
administrative  duties. 

(2)  Salaries  and  status  must  be  such  as  to  attract 

and  retain  the  services  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  men. 

And  the  report  then  proceeds  to  indicate  the  natural 
grouping  of  the  work  into: — - 

(a)  Growing  of  forest  crops. 

(h)  Their  utilisation. 

Each  branch  to  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view,  the  general  and  local,  all  properly  co-ordinated. 
“  There  must  be  a  chain  established  between  the 
laboratory,  the  experimental  plot,  and  the  forest.” 

*  Ireland — 4  men  in  training. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  work  gradually  becomes 
apparent.  Group  (a)  embraces 


(1)  Silviculture  proper,  including  regeneration 

and  silvicultural  systems. 

(2)  Statistical  investigations  into  rate  of  growth 
and  volume  production;  providing  the  data 
essential  for  the  practical  work  of  reasoned 
and  economic  forest  management. 

(3)  Forest  botany,  including  ecology  and  my¬ 
cology.  Ecology  treats  of  the  relations 
between  plants  and  their  environment.  It 
is  usually  divided  into  three  branches: 
physiological;  physiographic,  the  study  of 
plant  societies  as  affected  by  the  state  or 
condition  of  the  soil;  and  geographic,  study 
of  plant  formation  as  affected  by  climate. 
Mycology  treats  of  fungi. 

(4)  Forest  entomology. 

(5)  Soil  investigations. 

(6)  Meteorology. 


Group  (h)  embraces  research  into  the  utilisation  of 
timber  and  other  forest  products. 

(1)  Wood  technology,  including  the  testing, 

seasoning  and  preservation  of  timber. 

(2)  Investigation  into  products  other  than 
timber. 


So  much  for  theory.  Upon  the  practical  side  forestry 
again  divides  itself  into  two  parts: — 

(1)  External  forestry. 

(2)  Internal  or  inherent. 

By  external  is  meant  those  artificial  problems — such 
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as  the  selection  and  acquisition  of  land  suited  to  forestry 
— which  are  outside  the  control  of  the  forest  officer  in 
the  execution  of  his  technical  duty. 

Internal  problems  may  for  convenience  be  grouped  as 
follows: — 

(1)  Regeneration,  including  natural  and  artificial. 

Artificial  regeneration  covers  a  wide  range 
of  problems:  choice  of  species;  nursery 
practice;  methods  of  planting;  spacing; 
replacement;  cleaning. 

(2)  Treatment.  When  forestry  is  a  national 
concern  the  forest  officer,  outside  his  tech¬ 
nical  work,  ceases  to  be  a  thinking  machine. 
He  is  a  soldier,  with  a  soldier’s  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  state.  From  the  stage 
when  the  crop  is  first  sown,  or  regenerated, 
until  exploitation  he  must  direct  his  skill  to 
the  ends  of  state.  The  policies  of  states 
vary.  In  Great  Britain,  where  one  of  the 
objects  in  view  is  to  make  provision  against 
war,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  will  be 
widely  planted  and  heavily  thinned.  In  a 
spruce  forest  grown  to  provide  the  raw 
material  of  silk  and  paper  this  treatment 
will  be  reversed.  So  with  the  selection  of 
of  species.  Aided  by  its  experts  the  broad 
lines  of  policy  are  for  the  Parliament  of 
the  people.  That  determined,  the  forest 
officer  steps  in  to  carry  them  with  his  trained 
intelligence  and  unceasing  energy  to  the 
summit  of  achievement. 

(3)  Exploitation.  Exploitation  involves  exact 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  forest,  regula- 
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tion  of  yield  and  logging;  that  comprehensive 
and  skilled  knowledge  which  will  in  turn 
enable  (in  this  land)  the  controllers  of  the 
state  pulping-mills  and  lumber-selling  organi¬ 
sation  to  function  smoothly  along  the  most 
remunerative  lines. 

(4)  Protection  of  the  forest  from  (a)  fire;  (b) 

■  trespass;  (c)  insects;  (d)  fungi. 

(a)  In  the  conifer  forest  fire  protection  is  of  supreme 
importance.  The  fire  to-day  is  absolutely  held.  In  the 
great  forest  areas  of  both  the  old  and  new  worlds  the 
scientific  organisation  of  fire-prevention  has  banished 
the  terror  of  that  once  dreaded  Moloch.  Slashings  are 
carefully  collected  and  economically  disposed  of.  Patrols 
are  maintained.  The  smallest  logging  camp  has  at 
least  one  man  detailed  as  fire  warden  whose  word  is 
Draco’s  The  hygrometer,  the  Davy  lamp  of  the  forest, 
is  watched  as  the  shipmaster  watches  his  barometer. 

The  scene  in  a  north-western  camp  is  full  of  romance, 
a  vision  of  the  sure  unfolding  of  a  great  dream.  When 
morning  breaks,  perhaps  there  is  rain,  or  fog  laden 
with  moisture.  Along  in  the  afternoon  one  of  the  warm 
winds  from  the  plains  may  find  its  way  through  the 
mountain  passes.  Within  a  few  hours  the  hygrometer 
will  show  a  condition  rapidly  approaching  the  danger 
point.  The  fire  warden  knows  exactly  where  that  point 
lies,  and  long  before  it  is  reached  on  the  dial  a  warning 
is  telegraphed  to  headquarters  and  relaid  to  every  part 
of  the  lumber  territory.  All  lumber  operations  in  the 
camps  cease,  the  men — who  immediately  before  were 
logging,  now  equipped  with  every  scientific  appliance 
that  modern  research  has  evolved  to  combat  danger — 
have  become  a  part  of  the  state  fire  prevention  force. 

The  days  of  the  old  lumber-jack  are  passed.  These 
men  understand  what  the  aftermath  of  a  forest  fire 


Photo  hy\  Lumber  Camp,  Cherry  Valley,,  U..S.A.  \Cross,  Seattle, 
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means:  mile  upon  endless  mile  of  desolation;  charred 
tree  stumps  rising  stark  as  headstones;  regeneration 
ruined;  where  had  been  abounding  life  a  crematorium. 
Everywhere  the  same  energy  is  manifested,  the  same 
awakening — bear  with  the  time-worn  grouping  of  the 
innocent  words — to  a  fine  sense  of  civic  duty.  In 
Canada  the  great  trans-continent  railways  maintain 
elaborate  and  special  services  based  on  a  full  realisation 
of  their  particular  responsibilities ;  their  engines  are 
equipped  with  fire-protective  appliances;  their  staffs  are 
organised  and  trained  as  fire-fighting  units.  The  burden 
of  the  present  and  potential  wealth  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  asset  is  shouldered  and  effectively  borne. 

(b)  Trespass — in  particular  rabbits — suggests  its  own 
remedies.  Rabbits  are  being  killed  off  in  one  of  the  new 
forest  areas  of  Great  Britain  alone  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
a  year. 

(c)  The  insect.  In  a  national  scheme  for  reforesting 
Ireland  its  people  start  with  two  assets  (i)  soil  and 
climate;  (2)  comparative  immunity  from  insect  pests. 

The  climate  delicate: 

The  air  most  sweet: 

Fertile  the  soil. 

The  high  percentage  immunity  of  Irish  grown  timber 
from  insect  enemies  is  indicated  if  not  actually  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Branch,  Mount 
Street.  In  a  state  policy  based  upon  a  preponderance 
of  Douglas  Fir  and  Spruce  this  immunity  percentage 
should  be  substantially  increased.  Both  these  conifers 
enjoy  singular  freedom  from  insect  attack.  But  always 
the  insect  must  receive  from  the  expert  the  attention 
he  compels.  In  the  coniferous  forest  the  forest  officer’s 
most  persistent  enemy  is  perhaps  the  pine  weevil 
(hylobius  abietis),  an  individual  belonging  to  what  is 
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known  as  the  snout  tribe;  head  prolonged  over  the  eyes 
into  a  grooved  beak  or  proboscis,  antennae  elbowed, 
an  unprepossessing  customer.  The  sawfly  too, 
especially  in  larch  forests,  has  an  ugly  reputation;  but 
the  hylobius  abietis  has  more  vainglory.  It  has  the 
character  of  being  the  worst  forest  pest  in  these  islands. 
This  weevil  is  peculiar  for  the  reason  that  all  damage 
is  done  by  the  adult.  What  that  damage  amounts  to 
should  be  seen  by  the  eye.  The  bark  of  a  ravaged 
tree  looks  as  if  it  had  been  torn  by  a  rodent. 

They  are  an  unpleasant  family,  the  weevils;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tiny  emerald-green  fellow  of  the 
hedgerows — a  beautiful  insect^ — they  are  all  destructive. 
Larvae  and  adults,  all  are  vegetarians,  all  omnivorous. 
No  part  of  tree  or  plant  is  safe.  No  need  to  paint  in 
their  scientific  portraits.  They  go  by  various  familiar 
names  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  damage  in 
which  they  specialize,  the  nut,  apple-blossom,  plum, 
grain,  cotton-bole.  Everywhere  you  come  across  them, 
“  stick  your  skean,’’  as  the  chevalier  says,  “  into  their 
tripes.”  But  not  all  beetles  are  harmful. 

A  case  in  point  may  be  of  interest.  Some  years  ago 
now — it  will  be  within  the  remembrance  or  reading  of 
not  a  few — the  great  orange  and  lemon  groves  of 
California  were  threatened  with  destruction.  The  enemy 
on  this  occasion  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cottony 
Cushion  Scale.  Literally  out  of  the  blue  he  had  appeared 
from  nowhere.  Very  tiny,  black-winged,  he  was 
protected  by  a  surcoat  that  enabled  him  to  laugh  at 
spraying  and  fumigation.  It  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
known  about  him  except  the  rapidity  of  his  multipli¬ 
cation.  He  multiplied  while  you  looked  at  him.  The 
Los  Angelos  County  Horticultural  Department  felt  that 
the  end  of  salvation  was  drawing  nigh.  The  owners  of 
the  orange  groves  incanted  that  blessed  vocalisation 
*  skiamachy  ’  and  turned  to  prayer.  Then  the  someone 
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who  emerges  in  every  crisis  discovered  that  the  cushion 
scale  had  come  over  in  fruit  vessels  from  Australia. 
The  Australians  were  surprised.  In  its  native  country 
the  scale  was  regarded  much  as  a  member  of  a  recognised 
trade’s  union  regards  a  handyman,  as  beneath  contempt. 
But  the  entomologists  had  already  started  on  the  war¬ 
path  for  Australia,  and  you  know  what  entomologists 
are.  They  are  like  archaeologists.  The  scales  now 
might  have  scented  trouble,  but  blinded  by  pride  they 
held  on  sucking  the  sap  from  trunk  and  tender  twig. 

But  entomologists  if  persistent  are  also  proverbially 
slow.  Time  sped.  The  grove  owners  were  at  their 
wits’  ends.  Sharp  misery  had  worn  them  to  the  bones. 
From  prayer  they  had  turned  ....  but  is  it  right  to 
blame  them?  Their  plight  was  worse  even  than  that 
of  the  New  Zealand  farmers  and  the  caterpillars.  The 
farmers  you  may  recollect  dug  deep  trenches  to  arrest 
the  further  advance  of  the  caterpillars,  passing  huge 
rollers  like  tanks  over  them,  crushing  them  by  the 
hundred  million.  But  these  mass-tactics  are  seldom 
effectual.  The  caterpillars  came  on  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  until  in  the  end  someone  thought  of  importing 
the  common  housesparrow.  But  the  farmers  enjoyed 
this  moral  advantage  over  the  grove  owners;  while  the 
fight  lasted  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  murdering  their 
enemies  by  the  million.  The  scale  simply  lifted  his 
wings  and  settled  on  the  next  tree. 

But  the  entomologists  were  now  in  Australia.  The 
story — like  those  of  the  Anopheles  Tarsimacula  and  the 
Glossina  Palpalis* — -is  one  of  the  Homeric  episodes  in 
the  history  of  entomology.  At  last  the  game  was  run 

*  Speaking  of  the  glossina  falfalis,  the  deadly  tsetse  fly,  with 
which  the  grazier  has  been  contrasted.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  tells 
us  that  “  if  a  woman  of  nine  stones  in  weight  had  the  dining 
powers  of  the  female  glossina  (the  female  has  a  larger  appetite 
than  the  male)  she  would  be  able  to  consume  252  lbs.  of  nourish¬ 
ment  at  one  meal.’' 
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to  earth.  The  scale  had  never  proved  a  danger  to 
Australian  fruit  growers  because  he  had  been  held  in 
check  by  a  little  beetle  (one  of  the  300  species  of  that 
insect  with  the  pierrot  spots  on  his  handsome  back)  a 
ladybird.  Shiploads  of  this  particular  ladybird  were 
now  collected  and  consigned  to  California,  where 
houses  were  specially  prepared  for  their  reception, 
places  where  they  could  rest  and  enjoy  themselves, 
increase  and  multiply.  The  scale  meanwhile  had  been 
living  in  peace  and  security.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
ethics  of  the  matter.  But  at  the  appropriate  moment, 
envisaging  the  terrain,  the  entomologists  declared  war 
and  released  the  ladybirds.  The  Iliad  has  yet  to  be 
written,  but  this  was  not  a  leaguer  of  Troy.  It  was 
Alexander  among  the  Athenians.  The  ladybirds  of 
course  triumphed,  and  a  great  and  beneficent  industry 
was  saved. 

But  the  practice  of  forestry  in  relation  to  insect 
attack  is  not  abstruse.  Conditions,  if  not  yet  fully,  are 
well  understood.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  pursue 
the  science,  pursue  it  with  zest;  for,  although  to  some 
people  insects  of  any  kind  are  repulsive  existences, 
whose  mere  presence  is  an  affront,  not  so  the  forester. 
Like  the  medical,  or  other  specialists  in  particular 
branches  of  entomology,  he  is  a  hunter.  The  keenness 
of  the  chase  is  in  his  blood.  He  knows  the  warfare  that 
these  beings  wage  against  man;  knows  that  they  exceed 
the  combined  total  of  all  other  living  creatures  by  scores 
of  millions;  knows  too,  like  the  entomologists  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  his  illuminating  knowledge  how  to  help 
nature,  how  to  set  the  Presbyterians  amongst  them 
against  the  Protestants,  how  to  divide  and  rule.  But  the 
vastness  of  the  field  is  realised  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  of  beetles  alone  some  70,000  species. 
Fortunately  insect  life  in  the  temperate  zone  is  re¬ 
stricted. 
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(d)  Fungi.  In  the  spruce  forest  care  has  to  be 
exercised  against  what  is  known  as  red-root  fungus. 

Nor  is  the  woodsman — the  man  without  whom  all  the 
labours  of  science  were  in  vain — overlooked  under  the 
new  order.  In  England  the  forest  authority  is  providing 
model  dwellings  for  its  woodsmen  at  the  rate  of  5  for 
each  1,000  acres;  cottage  holdings  with  up  to  three, 
and  sometimes  more,  acres  of  land  suitable  for  cottage 
crops  and  the  business  of  pig  and  poultry  rearing.  In 
the  United  States,  outside  the  pages  of  fiction,  the  old 
blanket-roller  has  disappeared;  and  in  America  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  the  State  is  only  commencing  to  re¬ 
forest.  The  woodsman  as  we  understand  the  term  is 
not  yet  strongly  in  evidence.  But  lumber  or  woods 
man,  each  has  now  been  brought  within  the  solicitude 
of  this  new  (if  it  is  new)  science,  “  the  perpetuation  of 
the  forest  by  use.”  And  in  this  perpetuation  all  the 
great  peoples,  awake  upon  every  side  of  us  to  its 
fundamental  significance,  are  taking  care  that  the  men 
who  labour  at  the  roots,  remote  from  cities,  shall  receive 
their  measures  pressed  down  and  overflowing;  for  the 
forest  can  afford  not  to  be  niggardly. 

And  Ireland! 

I  am  compelled  to  come  back  to  that  report  of  the 
Irish  Forestry  Committee,  1908,  because  of  the 
impression  made  upon  my  mind  concerning  it  by  one 
whom  I  shall  call  Robert  de  Selincourt.  Skilled  to 
defend  his  views,  deep  as  the  wrinkles  of  time  in  forest 
lore,  yet  humble  in  bearing  among  the  gods,  Robert  de 
Selincourt,  Irish  by  birth  and  antecedents,  has  expert 
knowledge  of  forestry  in  more  lands  than  I  have  visited. 
We  were  discussing  the  report  of  this  forestry  com¬ 
mittee. 

”  I  would  draw  a  broad  pencil  line  down  through  the 
middle  of  those  pages  about  co-operation,”  he  said  to 
me.  ”  No  censure  is  passed  on  your  builder  of  bridges 
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because  you  do  not  appoint  him  chief-dispenser  of  that 
ancient  institute — the  Apothecary’s  Hall  in  Henry  Street. 
You  are  rather  tender,  Mr.  Davidson,  with  that  report. 
I  am  afraid  it  affects  me  differently.  What  can  the 
forest  do  for  you?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  perhaps 
is  its  greatest  gift.  It  will  give  you  wealth  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  what  every  land  under  the  sun  takes 
highest  glory  in,  the  power  to  raise  and  fittingly  support 
and  honour  your  scientists,  scholars,  and  sculptors,  no 
longer  needing  to  flee  the  fatherland — in  body  or  spirit 
— to  sell  their  genius  to  the  stranger  that  the  necessities 
of  the  body  and  recognition  may  be  accorded  them, 
enable  you  to  crown  with  laurel  leaves  the  painters  of 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  who  will  remove  the  blush 
that  is  upon  your  cheek,  when  you  enter  to-day  into 
what  some  humorist  has  called  your  National  Gallery. 
That  is  its  first  gift  to  a  famished  nation.  This 
Committee  presents  that  nation  with — my  God!  with 
what — a  Christmas  Tree!  Its  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  upon  co-operation,  finance,  area,  land 
acquisition — the  whole  report  is  upon  crutches,  a  report 
of  men  who  lacked  either  the  will  or  courage  to  rise  to 
the  opportunity  given  them,  who  cracked  a  reedy  voice 
to  a  lofty  tune.  They  conceived  a  forest  authority 
of  benevolent  enthusiasts  engaged  upon  a  sort  of 
Pickwickian,  Arbour  Day  description  of  enterprise,  if 
the  powers  at  their  disposal  enabled  them  to  engage 
in  anything  save  entertainment.” 

I  sat  in  front  of  him  mesmerized.  This  was  the 
chevalier,  but  with  the  mark  upon  him  of  the  Serbonne. 
His  face  had  kindled.  I  was  unaware  that  he  could 
be  moved  so  strongly,  a  realisation  as  filled  with  pleasure 
as  surprise.  But  he  now  developed  a  new  and  equally 
unexpected  power.  I  did  not  agree  with  his  presentation, 
but  then  he  probably  over-dram'atised  the  situation 
purposely. 
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“Assume/*  he  said,  “  the  forest  authority  this 
committee  was  supposed  to  create  to  be  on  assize.  The 
labours  of  the  day  are  behind  it.  It  has  dined.  The 
dinner  has  been  excellent.  It  is,  as  it  were,  basking 
in  its  ‘  form  *  in  the  tussocky  grass.  The  fruit  and 
wine  are  on  the  table.  Pollock  Jonathan  Dunonald, 
we  will  call  him,  the  chairman,  speaking. 

“  The  Marquis  of  Quinquagesima,’*  he  purrs, 
delightful  place,  Septuagint  Manor.  By  Jove,  Chester, 
I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  like  him.  Such  clear  vision. 
Right  type,  Gesima.  Sympathetic,  too.’* 

The  speaker’s  voice  had  been  subdued.  The  Authority 
listens  in  dignified  repose.  The  scents  of  the  fruit 
and  voice  commingling  wove  themselves  in  and  out 
in  short  waves  through  its  intellectual  unawareness. 
Chester  personally  disliked  old  Dunonald.  He  reminded 
him  unpleasantly  of  that  saturation  point  in  servility, 
towards  which  he  himself  inevitably  was  drifting. 

“You  think  we  made  an  impression  then?’*  He  allowed 
the  words  their  appropriate  languor,  toying  with  the 
stem  of  his  glass  as  he  shot  a  look  of  undisguised  disgust 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  of  course  we  did.  We  must  not 
be  unreasonable.  A  man  in  Gesima’ s  position — family 
settlements  and  all  that,  you  know — -there  are  trustees 
to  consult — forty  things  have  to  be  done.  .  .*’ 

“  To  run  up  the  price?’* 

“  Tut!  the  mountains  may  be  just  the  thing  for  a  trial 
station,  an  experimental  planting  of  mixed  conifers — 
they  are  useless  to  the  Marquis.  You  may  regard  the 
matter  as  concluded.  ...  if  we  can  persuade  the  local 
council  to  strike  the  necessary  rate.  Superior  body  of 
men  the  Council  of  Trent.  Largest  in  Ireland,  too,  I 
believe.  .  .  .  Yes,  unfortunate  we  struck  on  rather  a 
busy  day  with  them.  They  are  all  business  men  of 
course,  but  with  a  little  tactful  handling.  .  .  .  How  much 
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would  a  penny  rate  on  this  county  amount  to,  Lett? 
.  .  .  Well;  it  doesn^t  matter.  Point  is  we  have  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves.  This  is  the  best  county  we 
have  struck  yet.  What  do  you  say,  Harold?  Holding 
land  perhaps,  but  banks  sound,  hounds  business-like 
and  keen,  eh?** 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  your  Marquis  a  holding 
proposition,  Dunonald,**  said  O’Daly  curtly. 

There  was  silence.  Dunonald  seconded  the  silence. 
0*Daly  was  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  but  what  was  one  to  expect? 

“  Remarkably  well-appointed  little  hotel  this  for  a 
place  behind  the  back  of  nowhere,”  Lett’s  lisp  dropped 
into  the  silence.  “  Excellent  table,  I  must  say.  Of 
course  it’s  special;  but  the  champagne  frappe  and 
warblers-on-toast  .  .  .  they  were  quite  good.  Dependable 
sort,  too,  mine  host.  Promises,  by  Jove — ^you  heard 
him,  Harold — to  see  personally  that  our  leaflets  are 
disseminated.” 

Robert  de  Selincourt  drew  up  out  of  breath.  “  To 
quit  nonsense,  Mr.  Davidson,”  he  said,  “  and  come 
down  as  the  Americans  say  to  tin  tacks.  County 
councillors  in  this  country  are  hard-working,  earnest 
men;  but  they  are  not  as  a  rule  men  either  of  leisure 
or  wealth.  The  conditions  in  Great  Britain  have  no 
analogy  with  Ireland.  Instance  Scotland.  Only  the 
other  day  one  man,  Henry  Younger — a  household  name 
in  the  forest — presented  the  English  forest  authority 
with  an  estate  fully  stocked  in  Argyleshire  of  10,000 
acres,  as  a  national  demonstration  forest.  In  England  it 
is  not  a  month  since  the  Empire  marketing  board  donated 
;^20,ooo  to  Kew.  For  what?  Botanical  research.  I 
take  these  instances  at  random.  They  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  almost  indefinitely.  We  must  recognise  facts.  This 
was  an  ancient  princely  nation.  We  have  clothed  a 
royal  curia  in  plain  homespun.  It  is  the  best  the 
historical  circumstances  allowed;  and  personally  no  man 
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yields  in  admiration  of  the  work  done  by  those  excellent 
and  unpaid  public  servants.  But  even  in  Great  Britain 
what  do  we  find?  The  forest  is  being  removed  and  set 
upon  a  plane  apart.  Forestry  to-day  demands  unity 
of  direction,  a  highly  specialised  service,  resources  that 
only  the  state  can  command.  Do  not  mistake  me,”  he 
added,  “  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  that  imaginary 
forest  authority  is  one  of  a  dead  age.  All  the  king’s 
horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  can’t  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
together  again.  But  it  is  useful  to  mark  on  the  map 
the  pitfalls  among  which  it  stumbled.” 

Suddenly  he  pounced  upon  the  old  Land  Commission. 
”There  was  a  body,”  he  said,  ”  that  has  my  undiluted 
contempt.  They  stir  the  bile,  those  old  pashas  with 
their  post-Ciceronian  manners.  We  hear  of  sins  of 
omission.  But  those  ancient  sheiks  were  sinners  both 
of  omission  and  commission.  They  sold  to  forest- 
vandals  woodland  areas  by  the  million  cubic  feet,  and 
squandered  blocks  of  agricultural  land  that  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  this  nation  for  the  easy  transplanting 
of  occupiers  from  new  forest  areas.  One  thing  about 
the  forest  they  did  understand,  the  watering  of  those 
saplings  which  by  the  indulgence  of  our  good  manners 
we  style  family  trees.” 

I  agreed  in  part,  but  could  not  let  it  go  with  him 
altogether.  He  swung  back  to  the  forestry  report. 

”  That  report,”  he  said,  ”  is  defunct  as  a  pre-war 
Baedeker,  deader  than  the  dictum  which  too  long  has 
served  its  purpose  in  this  country,  that  ‘  Ireland  was  too 
small  for  forestry  ever  to  become  one  of  the  wheels  of 
public  service.’  I  hope  I  do  not  speak  without  know¬ 
ledge,  but  the  forest  that  report  envisaged  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  Firbolgs;  its  recommendations — were 
they  of  any  value — complicated  as  the  mind  of  a  cattle- 
jobber.  The  whole  thing  might  have  been  hatched  in 
the  eclipse.  Look  at  its  area  figures.” 
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He  sounded  a  warning  against  the  sinister  doctrine 
that  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  allow  the 
imagination  elbow  room  in  dealing  with  the  potentialities 
of  a  country.” 

”  Columbus  knew  little  more  than  his  crew,  Mr. 
Davidson,”  he  said,  ”  but  he  had  the  imagination  and 
courage  to  go  on.  In  the  forest,  however,  imagination 
visits  you  only  to  herald  the  end  of  an  era  long  overdue.” 

He  postulated  an  area  of  four  million  acres,  questioned 
why  there  were  no  statistics  of  cut-away  bog,  why  no 
statistics  of  any  conceivable  value  were  available  in 
accessible  form,  had  a  hundred  points  to  make.  But 
even  this  forestry  committee  (upon  which  Mr.  de 
Selincourt  is,  I  think,  too  severe)  concedes  a  doubtful 
three  million  acres  of  reafforestable  land  for  all  Ireland. 
Nisbet  sets  down  our  waste  lands  at  3,779,640,  of 
which  1,124,111  acres  are  turf,  428,662  what  he 
describes  as  marsh,  and  2,226,867  mountain  land,  ”  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  being  above  1,000  feet 
contour  line,  open,  wind-swept,  and  unsheltered,”  like 
the  mountains  of  Sweden  if  unforested.  Waste  land, 
however,  (as  Nisbet  understood  the  term)  no  longer 
furnishes  an  index,  though  it  remains  an  important 
factor,  in  determining  either  the  immediate  or  ultimate 
areas  to  be  brought  under  forest.  I  am  aware  that 
in  fixing  a  minimum  of  4  million  acres  Robert  de 
Selincourt  had  in  mind  the  opinion  upon  what  might  be 
called  ‘  desperate  agriculture  ’  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Even  so,  at  the  passing  moment,  his 
estimate  is  too  high.  But  the  opinion  itself  of  President 
Coolidge,  here  appended,  delivered  upon  an  occasion 
befitting  its  gravity,  commands  attention. 

”  My  view  then  is  that  one-quarter  of  our  soil  is 
better  suited  to  timber  growing  than  anything  else.  I 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  stability  will  be  strengthened  by  bringing 
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into  full  productive  use  this  great  empire  of  land.  In 
this  direction  much  progress  has  been  already  made; 
but  we  have  still  a  vast  aggregate  of  poor  land  under 
rough  pasture  and  cereal  cultivation  that  is  a  positive 
burden.  By  its  conversion  to  growing  timber  agri¬ 
cultural  over-production  will  be  eased,  the  forest  gains, 
rural  industry  is  developed  and  vitalised;  while 
agriculture  will  find  in  silviculture  its  strongest  ally, 
providing  markets  for  its  produce  and  for  surplus  labour. 
No  other  of  our  internal  problems  in  this  country  to-day 
is  of  greater  moment  than  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
forests.” 

There  I  leave  it,  save  for  transport.  I  had  been 
discussing  the  question  of  transport  with  the  chevalier. 
I  recollect  that  I  was  rather  uncertain  and  none  too 
hopeful  about  it,  not  so  much  because  I  feared  that  a 
way-out  would  not  be  found  as  that,  knowing  a  little 
about  lumbering,  and  realising  the  relation  in  which 
transport  stood  to  it,  I  feared  that  its  importance  might 
perhaps  not  be  recognised  at  the  important  time,  felt 
at  a  loss  how  to  emphasize  that  importance.  I  was 
restless,  depressing.  I  saw  by  the  chevalier’s  face  that 
I  had  aroused  him.  He  allowed  me  to  finish  out  what 
I  had  to  say.  Then  he  sat  up. 

wonder,  Davidson,”  he  said,  “if  you  have  the 
energy  to  sit  still?  You  set  up  to  be  a  forester.  If 
I  hadn’t  a  regard  for  you  I  wouldn’t  say  it.  But  you 
sometimes  appear  to  me  just  a  pint-sized  one.  Only 
the  other  day  you  were  talking  to  stiffen  a  whole-time 
Democrat  about  that  alabaster  beauty  state  of  yours — 
Denmark.  Well — ask  your  retail  dealer — spreading 
quality  is  all  right  in  paint,  but  haven’t  you  put  about 
enough  paint  on  this  old  island.  Unless  your  talk  was 
just  like  one  of  those  New  Year  messages,  an  earful 
of  perfume,  it  ought  not  to  be  news  to  you  that  when 
the  Dane  was  planting  that  old  sandbank  of  his,  he 
laid  down  and  intersected  his  forests  with  macadamised 
roads,  with  every  essential  for  the  future  smooth  and 
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economic  handling  of  their  products.  You  claim  to 
have  studied  the  Dane,  my  friend  Cosby,  well,  the  study 
don*t  seem  to  have  enabled  you  to  take  the  bung  out 
of  your  white-wash  waggon.  Why,  sir,  the  way  them 
little  big-timers  are  able  to  cut  in  and  manage  their 
affairs,  timber  or  what  not,  it’s  a  sermon. 

‘‘  Transport,  Davidson,  you  might  chalk  the  fact 
down,  is  the  bonnet  not  the  back-axle  of  the  forest, 
and  the  forest  is  no  palooka.  She  buys  her  tickets  at 
the  front  entrance  to  the  circus.  I  don’t  refer,  mind, 
to  the  children  of  your  present  generation.  I  refer  to 
its  young  manhood.  Unless  your  people  are  too  busy 
driving  nails  into  one  another,  your  forests  can  be  in 
the  crush  of  their  first  silkharvest  here  before  the  longer- 
lived  of  your  young  manhood  pass  over.  If  you  ever 
pray,  Davidson,  join  your  hands  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
immediate  thing  that  the  proper  provision  of  lumber 
arteries,  for  what  the  forest  is  going  to  do  for  you, 
for  the  forest  is  a  lay-out  that  is  going  to  put  the  pop¬ 
corn  into  your  working-man — it  is  up  to  you  to  house 
him  like  a  white  man  in  buildings  that  can  be  shifted 
with  his  job — work,  son,  immediate  valuable  work  that 
will  make  your  little  state  rise  with  the  wind,  instead 
of  against  it  like  a  blasted  goose,  make  her  look  less 
like  a  balloon  tyre,  enable  her  to  hang  her  necktie  out 
of  her  own  rafters.  You  have  the  money  that’s  been 
lifted  out  of  this  land  right  here.  My  God,  man,  are 
you  never  going  to  pull  the  busy  signal,  to  get  a  line  on 
yourselves,  to  let  loose  on  your  unfortunate  workingman 
something  besides  charity  and  a  pack  of  ould  women, 
besides  talk?” 

St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga  (and  all  youthful  saints)  be 
with  him!  I  sit  sometimes  of  nights  wondering  if  I 
will  ever  shake  his  hand  again.  He  claimed  that 
affection  for  the  forest  was  spreading  through  our  land. 
Perhaps  it  is.  I  have  a  seal  cut  artfully  in  jasper  which 
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he  gave  into  my  hands.  He  said  it  changed  colour 
every  new  moon  according  to  the  omens.  I  have  often 
consulted  it.  I  could  never  see  any  change  in  it.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  there  are  omens. 
Forestry,  the  word  itself,  though  still  clouded  in  a  sort 
of  mystic  envelope,  begins  to  recur  again  and  again. 
In  the  countryside  you  may  listen  to  the  murmuring  of 
many  voices  together  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is 
over.  Men  are  talking  of  trees,  telling  from  their  too 
often  meagre  experiences  of  the  differing  values  and 
natures  of  them,  talking  of  the  immediate  pressing 
relief  that  a  great  national  forestry  scheme  would 
provide.  Letters  appear  in  the  press.  A  professor 
explains  that  native  timber  cannot  be  used  for  egg- 
boxes,  because  the  timber  for  egg-boxes  is  not  seasoned 
in  Ireland.  The  omens  multiply.  Interest  is  being 
awakened,  and  interest  as  the  wise  know  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  affection. 

But  even  in  Ireland  the  forest  has  enemies.  Have 
we  not  been  discoursing  of  insects?  But  are  there 
others,  the  people  called  ‘  The  Festinalentes  *  ?  You 
will  find  them  organised,  usually  in  bands  of  men,  some 
as  old  as  old,  but  strongly  entrenched,  under  their 
banners  with  the  strange  device  ‘  Festina  lente.* 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  pretentious,  but  the  words 
are  from  the  Latin  tongue,  and  taken  separately  mean 
hasten,  slowly.  What  their  union  may  mean  is  more 
difficult  to  tell.  But  if  you  will  read  the  tale  of  the 

Tortoise  and  the  Hare,’*  as  told  in  grave  and  choice 
words  by  Lord  Dunsany — you  will  find  it  in  his  .  .  .  . 
But  no,  buy  all  his  books  and  discover  it  for  yourself. 
They  are  worth  buying — .  In  that  tale,  in  so  far  as  this 
device  can  be  explained  at  all,  the  Tortoise  and  the 
Hare  explain  it.  The  fable  tells  what  happened  when 
the  forest  went  on  fire.  The  ‘  Festinalentes  *  sent  the 
tortoise  to  spread  the  alarm. 


PART  III. 


The  salute  to  the  flag  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  Spirit/* 

In  Asia  the  sfirit  is  still  master  of  -progress;  and  if  Europe 
is  to  escape  from  the  pnal  catastrophe ,  it  must  rouse  itself  from 
its  limitless  materialism/^ 

— Ossendoevsky. 

**  And  let  us  above  all  things  take  care  lest  the  meanness  of 
the  effort  should  obscure  the  magnitude  of  its  offencoj  like  a 
man  breaking  holes  in  the  walls  of  a  cathedral  and  calling  them 
windows /* 


CHAPTER  1. 


IRELAND  REAFFORESTED. 

A  LITTLE  time  back  I  came  across  the  following  in  the 
news  columns  of,  I  believe,  a  weekly  paper:  “  Profits, 
money,  the  energising  power  of  personal  gain,  are  the 
real  trinity  that  concern  men  to-day.’’ 

I  do  not  recall  even  the  nationality  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  saying  was  attributed.  I  remember  only 
that  he  was  described  as  a  senator.  Perhaps  the  words 
suffered  in  translation  to  print,  but  as  they  read 
Ossendoevsky  recurred  to  me,  the  quotation  that  I  have 
set  down  in  front  of  this  part  of  this  book.  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
this  distinguished  man.  The  quotation  is  taken  from 
an  appreciation  of  his  work.  But  though  the  words 
of  the  senator  savoured  of  blasphemy,  they  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  in  my  mind  a  curiosity  that  had 
existed  there,  since  the  introduction  into  my  own 
country  of  that  august  assembly  whose  members  are 
similarly  designated,  a  curiosity  to  know  what  this 
word,  senator,  really  meant.  I  was  aware  that  in 
New  York  it  was  used  to  describe  a  man  whom  nobody 
ever  thought  would  live  it  down,  but  you  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  the  meanings  attached  to  words  in  New  York. 
I  decided  to  consult  a  dictionary,  a  rather  innocent 
decision,  and  there  to  my  unbounded  astonishment  I 
discovered  that  the  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
“  senex,”  meaning  old,  wasting  away  and  without 
abating  my  confidence  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  so 
much  age  I  decided,  as  a  citizen  who  walks  to  the  polling 
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booth,  to  be  watchful  of  the  sayings,  not  ex  cathedra, 
of  all  senators. 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  senator  to  his  ‘  great 
thought.’  If  the  words  attributed  to  him  were 
accurately  reported  their  meaning  must  be  that  to-day, 
money  and  the  energising  power  of  personal  gain  supply 
the  spirit  that  alone  can  propel  the  machine  of  state 
upon  that  road  of  progress,  along  which  it  is  the  ambition 
of  all  nations  to  travel. 

I  was  puzzled.  Was  the  elder  source  of  power  then, 
the  non-mineral  spirit,  exhausted,  the  power  I  mean 
which  down  the  ages  men  claimed  had  not  merely 
propelled  the  machine  but,  by  some  virtue  within  itself, 
constantly  renewed  its  parts,  its  youth? 

I  felt  myself  warming  to  the  subject.  Was  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Man  of  Calvary,”  I  put  myself  the 
question,  ”  the  impressive  ritual  that  men  observe  upon 
Good  Fridays  a  gigantic  humbug,  and  bishops,  even  the 
pope  himself,  to  use  one  of  the  chevalier’s  incantations, 
just  a  lot  of  slickers?  Did  vision  come  after  vulgar 
fractions?  Since  when  had  the  greatness  of  nations 
been  measured  by  the  extent  of  their  kennels?” 
I  imagined  I  had  read  somewhere  that  in  Cromwell’s 
day  they  nailed  a  liar’s  tongue  to  the  gallows;  for  the 
Protector  had  no  doubts  where  the  treasure  of  England 
lay,  whether  Amalek  should  prevail  or  Israel. 

Now  my  object  in  going  into  all  this  is  to  put  you  in 
sympathy  with  what  follows  right  from  here  to  the  end 
of  this  book.  As  I  pursued  the  words  of  the  senator, 
it  became  matter  for  regret  that  I  remembered  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  used,  or  of 
the  country  which  had  the  distinction  to  have  given  him 
birth.  But  perhaps  he  was  a  Hapsburg,  perhaps  he  was 
speaking  from  behind  a  mask.  Of  course  if  that  could 
be  established  .  .  .  But  let  us  suppose  the  words  to  have 
been  honestly  spoken,  what  is  the  record  of  history?  An 
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instance  or  two  must  suffice.  How  often  have  cold  facts 
determined  policies?  Hot  emotions  ever  have  been  the 
ruling  force.  Cool  profits — iced  or  merely  chilled — money, 
the  energising  power  of  personal  gain  did  not  precipitate 
the  war  of  North  and  South,  of  i860,  of  the  most 
inspiring  clash  of  internecine  arms  in  all  history.  Not 
everyone  is  prepared  yet  to  steal  the  cow,  and  give 
away  the  horns  for  the  love  of  God.  Profits  did  not 
fill  the  sails  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  was  not  the 
war-chest  of  the  early  Christians  that  recruited  the 
legions  of  the  catacombs.  I  determined  to  be  watchful 
of  these  old  men.  The  chevalier  says  that  if  the  facts 
were  known,  mostly  they  would  be  discovered  to  be 
just  peepers  out  through  blanket  holes.  But  let  us 
take  the  energising  power  of  this  particular  old  Senator 
and  apply  the  test  of  cool  profits  to  the  proposition  of 
Ireland  re-afforested. 

At  the  time  I  first  decided  to  set  about  this  task  I 
had  been  reading  with  some  assiduity  a  publication 
called  the  ‘  Timber  Trade  Journal,’  trying  to  reconcile 
its  depressing  outlook  (possibly  a  temporary  phase)  with 
the  inspiriting  accounts  from  different  of  the  great 
timber  producing  countries,  with  their  short  hauls  upon 
a  territory  of  unbounded  riches.  The  task  was  laborious. 
Often  disheartened,  I  just  held  to  my  footing  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board.  My  reward  came  unexpectedly  and  was 
commensurate,  for  when  at  last  I  was  in  a  position  to 
put  the  pieces  of  my  work  together,  the  figures  that 
emerged  were  almost  startling.  They  are  those  now 
presented  to  you.  And  in  the  manifest  to  this  book 
an  appeal  “  in  the  form  of  a  famous  writing  ”  is  made 
on  their  behalf,  how  you  may  be  pleased  in  the  only 
interest  that  matters  to  handle  and  study  them,  how 
they  may  be  amended  or  improved  upon. 

And  first  a  word  of  the  trees  themselves  before  we 
enter  upon  those  figures.  Conifers  find  in  our  climate 
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a  homing  place.  Many  species  (the  two  most  valuable 
to  us  included)  grow  with  a  rapidity  and  perfection  of 
outline  not  exceeded  even  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 
Indeed  this  clemency — for  in  some  respects  we  have 
poetic  luck — lays  its  impress  upon  all  our  flora. 
“  Trees,**  says  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  in  his  valuable  book  on 
Tree-Culture  in  England — at  the  moment  he  is  writing 
of  Irish  parklands — “  trees  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  completely  fail  are  the  glory  of  Ireland.  The 
garden  plantations  of  Ireland  must  be  seen  to  realise 
their  beauty  and  climatic  advantages,  the  number  of 
rare  and  tender  species  and  varieties  that  are  at  home 
in  them.** 

Mr.  Cook  in  his  book  is  concerned  with  the  lure,  the 
beauty  indwelling  in  trees,  in  wood  and  parklands  of 
them,  that  beauty  of  which  Charles  Kingsley  writes. 

In  presence  of  the  wonder  of  trees  one  becomes 
painfully  sensitive  of  the  poverty  of  words,  the  futility 
of  all  word-painting.**  But  Mr.  Cook*s  opinion  as  to 
our  climatic  advantages  is  valuable,  for  whatever  helps 
to  break  down  ill-considered  criticism  is  always  valuable. 
Nor  is  his  concentration  on  the  lure  of  trees  without  its 
own  importance,  because  it  is  the  lure  more  than  gold 
that  in  the  past  set  individuals  planting  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country  or  descendants,  a  pleasant  thought. 

England  has  been  fortunate  in  this  regard.  “If  it 
had  not  been,**  said  the  Right  Hon.  D.  F.  Acland,  in 
his  address  to  the  opening  conference  of  the  British 
Forestry  Commission,  “if  it  had  not  been  that  these 
private  owners  had  formed  these  associations,  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  and  the  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society,  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  had 
steadily  worked  towards  an  organised  forest  policy, 
we  should  not  be  here  now  to  supplement  their  work.** 
The  tribute  was  deserved,  even  if  it  must  be  accepted 
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with  reservation.  Despite  her  empire  resources,  the 
reforesting  of  England  could  not  have  been  much  longer 
deferred.  But  even  in  England,  the  day  of  the  privately 
owned  forestland  is  passing.  And  this  is  so,  though 
to-day  forestry  has  reached  the  stage  when  the  actual 
planter  may  start  in  early  enough  to  reap  a  monetary 
reward.  The  fact  is  that  forestry  has  entered  on  a 
new  phase.  Were  owners  willing  to  co-operate,  nations 
in  the  future  cannot  be  hampered  either  by  their  limita¬ 
tions  or  idiosyncrasies.  Besides  the  modern  forest  re¬ 
quires  continuity.  “A**  may  be  an  enthusiastic  forester. 
“  B,**  his  heir,  a  famous  flying  man,  keen  only  to  clear 
the  forest  for  good  landing  places.  And  apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  conditions  created  by  the  drain 
of  modern  industrial  life  on  wood-products  have  rendered 
forestry,  not  merely  an  affair  of  state,  but  one  of  the 
affairs  of  state  of  first  magnitude,  on  a  footing  com¬ 
mensurate  with  education,  for  in  the  world  ahead  each 
will  go  to  the  root  of  national  achievement. 

Look  abroad.  We  have  already  reviewed  together 
at  considerable  length  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations  to 
the  forest.  Let  us  take  just  one  further  peep  at  it. 
How  is  France  guarding  this  treasure?  Those  familiar 
with  that  country,  from  Bearn  to  Artois,  know  the  part 
played  by  trees,  by  the  walnut,  olive,  pine,  poplar, 
chestnut,  by  all  her  forest  resources,  in  the  economic 
life  of  her  people.  During  the  great  war  troops  entering 
a  wood — how  filled  with  the  large  things  of  life  those 
old  names,  Delville,  Havrincourt,  Mormal,  once  sounded 
in  the  ear — in  that  war  it  was  a  soldier’s  experience  to 
have  the  attention  momentarily  arrested  by  little  plaques 
— all  the  atmosphere  of  France  within  their  tiny  compass 
— repeating  the  cry  of  an  agonised  people  to  the  friendly 
stranger  to  take  care,  to  have  a  care,  to  deal  gently  with 
the  forest;  for  “her  forests  are  the  foundation  of 
France’s  wealth  and  glory.” 
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In  this  land  state  ownership  is  imperative.  At  risk 
of  irritation  I  have  felt  constrained  by  the  necessities 
of  the  subject  to  emphasize  ag'ain  and  again  in  differing 
ways  the  importance  of  history.  In  Ireland,  the  child 
of  her  history,  the  springs  of  native  enterprise  still  dry 
from  its  torrid  heat,  the  hydra-headed  menace  of  septic 
industrial  exploitation  only  kept  at  bay  by  eternal 
vigilance,  forestry,  like  the  white  power  of  our  rivers, 
is  scarcely  conceivable  save  as  an  affair  of  state. 

What  does  this  mean?  What  burden  does  it  involve? 
What  are  the  essentials  of  an  initial  scheme  reasonably 
adequate  to  national  needs?  Only  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  people  may  determine  this  adequacy;  but  I  have 
heard  the  answer  put  this  way:  (a)  An  initial  planting 
provision  that  will  bring  into  annual  production  a 
minimum  30,000  acres.  (6)  A  maximum  cultural  period 
of  70  years  (including  the  six  to  eight  years  possibly 
required  for  bringing  such  scheme  into  full  operation). 

Let  us  see  first  what  our  nearest  and  most  important 
neighbour  is  doing.  Then  we  will  take  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  (a)  and  (h)  of  this  minimum  scheme  to  pieces  and 
examine  what  it  really  means. 

The  policies  of  England  receive  minute  international 
attention.  They  are  seldom  unwise.  Mostly  they 
touch  us  very  closely.  The  time  devoted  to  mastering 
them  is  time  well-spent.  What  then  is  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  England  to  this  question  of  afforestation, 
towards  the  problems  that  are  held  fast  by  the  leg  to 
its  noose?  Are  they  leaping  unawares  against  a  stone 
pillar  like  the  blind  man  in  Lazaro  de  Tormes?  Are  they 
content  with  that  picturesque,  old-time,  one-day  inflores¬ 
cence  in  the  press?  Are  they  satisfied  with  shaking  a 
few  herbs  intermittently  during  the  year  on  an  ulcer  that 
has  diseased  the  bone?  We  have  already  in  part  had 
the  answer  to  these  questions.  Englishmen  have  been 
the  most  jealous  people  on  this  earth  of  their  history. 
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Had  it  been  otherwise — a  small  island  off  the  continent 
of  Europe — long  since  there  had  been  no  England.  To¬ 
day  her  Forest  Authority,  illuminated  by  that  history, 
is  engaged  upon  a  programme  (already  condemned  as 
inadequate)  under  which  as  we  have  seen  1,750,000 
acres  of  state  forest  lands  are  being  acquired  and 
planted. 

In  1925  this  authority  took  over  the  English  Crown 
lands  and  forests.  The  figures  in  its  reports  for  1923-4 
and  1924-5  are  therefore  easier  for  comparison  than 
those  of  more  recent  years.  But  before  taking  up  the 
figures  a  possible  argument  may  be  answered.  It  may 
be  contended  that  Ireland  should  embark  on  a  scheme 
relative  only  in  magnitude.  The  contention  is  not 
sound.  The  market  for  softwood  forest  products  is 
inexhaustible.  Were  the  land  immediately  available  a 
scheme  to  afforest  five  million  acres  would  be  sounder 
economics. 

Profits  alone,  however,  are  not  the  test  by  which  the 
reforesting  of  this  country  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Irishmen  that,  although  the  value  set  on  their 
forests  by  other  countries  furnishes  an  instructive  lesson, 
the  forest  in  Ireland  has  to  be  regarded  and  judged  as 
a  concrete  proposition,  not  relatively;  that  if  it  never 
earned  for  the  state  a  shilling  over  expenses,  its  value 
to  the  nation  is  of  such  overwhelming  importance  as  to 
overshadow  all  other  national  questions,  except  the 
Danish-Slovak-Swedish  one*  presented  by  these  and 
other  European  lands  to  Irish  Agriculture.  But 
what  do  the  figures  actually  disclose?  That  the 
forest,  regarded  as  a  national  investment  in  the 
widest  sense,  is  capable  of  yielding  even  to  the  State 
remarkable  profit.  In  point  of  cost  then  the  English 

*  See  Appendix  III.  The  forest  and  agriculture  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 
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scheme  is  useful  to  us,  otherwise  we  are  not  concerned 
with  it.  The  relative  positions  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  highly  interesting.  England  is  constantly  deploring 
her  delay  (now  partially  remedied)  in  adopting  a  forward 
national  forest  policy,  yet  she  had  upwards  of  three 
million  acres  under  timber  at  home.  She  had  a  forest 
territory  in  her  Colonial  possessions  of  an  area  greater 
than  the  entire  forest  land  of  the  United  States.  She  had 
vast  independent  empire  resources,  a  multiple  industrial 
life,  immense  mineral  deposits.  Ireland  has  none  of  these 
things,  but  she  has  unequalled  forest  land,  an  adequate 
area  of  it,  part  utter  waste,  part  land  historically 
diverted  to  ruinous  agriculture.  In  the  forest  will  be 
found  the  redress  of  her  mineral  and  present  industrial 
and  intellectual  poverty.  The  closer  the  inquiry,  the 
more  fully  it  is  established  that  an  initial  minimum  of 
two  million  acres  are  required  for  a  supply  of  raw 
material  adequate  to  the  foundation  of  industrial  inde¬ 
pendence.  Let  us  come  down  to  figures. 

The  number  of  acres  afforested  in  England  in  1923-4 
[(being  the  fourth  year  of  actual  planting)  was  10,064, 
say  10,000.  The  figures  on  the  expenditure  side  are: — 


Forestry  Operations. 


Overhead  charges 

8,496 

Superior  supervision 

i2,;o9 

Local  supervision 

10,552 

Acquisition  of  land 

27,768 

Cultural  operations* 

82,359 

Preparation  and  sale  of  produce  . . . 

4,287 

Roads. and  buildings 

5,049 

Stores  and  miscellaneous 

19,879 

« 

;fl8l,099 

*  See  detailed  figures  next  page. 
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Cultural  Operations. 

Preparation  of  ground  ...  ...  1,550 

Drainage  ....  ...  ...  4>o65 

Fencing  ...  ...  ...  10,577 

Planting  ...  ...  ...  12,622 

Weeding  ...  ...  ...  6,423 

Beating  up  ...  ...  ...  2,135 

Forest  protection  ...  ...  3)385 

New  works  ...  ...  ...  i)050 

Nurseries  ...  ...  ...  30)552 


;^82,359 

In  the  application  of  these  figures  to  the  specific 
instance  some  adjustments  require  to  be  made.  A 
sum  for  education,  research,  and  superior  overhead 
charges  must  be  added.  The  figure  of  £2^,26^  for 
land  acquisition  is  based  on  an  average  price  per  acre, 
in  the  open  market,  of  i6s.  3d.  In  Ireland,  in  part 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  laxity  referred  to  by  Mr.  de 
Selincourt  of  the  old  Land  Commission,  in  part  to 
extended  sub-division,  operation  of  turbary  rights,  the 
system  of  grazing  collops,  and  other  adventitious 
circumstances,  compulsory  powers  are  indispensable  and 
an  enhanced  average  price — calculated  here  per 

acre — must  be  provided  for.  Including  waste  and 
mountain  land  I  have  heard  this  figure  of  ;^5  described 
as  an  extremely  high  maximum.  Perhaps  it  may  be, 
but  under-estimation  is  a  grave  mistake.*  The  costs 
of  fire  protection  and  special  services  would  also  have 
to  be  increased.  As  the  area  of  forest  increases  there 
will  be  increased,  but  not  proportionately  increased, 

*  Appendix  III.:  Payment  of  compensation;  Czechoslovakia. 
For  convenience  of  the  figures,  compensation  in  the  text  is 
treated  as  if  paid  in  cash. 
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charges  for  these  services  to  be  borne.  These  latter 
averaged  over  the  whole  cultural  period  might  possibly 
amount  to  an  additional  annual  outlay  of  ;6'30,ooo.  When 
these  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the  foregoing 
figures  the  cost  to  this  country  of  bringing  10,000  acres 
into  annual  production  works  out  at: — 

Cost  to  England  for  year  1923-4  of 
planting  10,000  acres  (Report  of 
Forestry  Commission,  June,  1926)  ;£'i8i,ooo 

Deduct: — 

Land  Acquisition  ...  £2^,000 

Preparation  of  produce  for 

market  ...  ...  4,000 

-  3 1 ,000 


150,000 


20,000 

50,000 

30,000 

- —  100,000 


Total  average  annual  cost  ...  ;£‘2 50,000 

equivalent  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  pounds  annually 
for  30,000  acres,  or  a  gross  total  of  ;^52, 500,000  over 
a  maximum  cultural  period  of  70  years ;  a  service 
equivalent  during  that  time  to  less  than  one-third  the 
annual  educational  grant.  The  figure  is  the  gross 
maximum  cost  for  a  maximum  period.  Spruce  should 


Add:— 

For  superior  overhead 
charges,  Education  and 
Research 
Land  Acquisition 
Fire  protection,  etc., 
averaged  over  the  entire 
cultural  period 
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be  ripe  for  harvest  in  government  forests  scientifically 
managed  in  60  to  65  years,  Douglas  Fir  in  50  to  55 
years  or  less. 

Let  one  fact  be  stressed.  Except  for  an  insignificant 
percentage  this  initial  outlay  represents  money  re-spent 
in  Ireland.  We  shall  come  presently  to  what,  for  con¬ 
venience,  may  be  called  the  direct  returriy  the  revenue 
derivable  by  the  state  only  from  this  national  invest¬ 
ment. 

How  should  an  annual  reforesting  of  30,000  acres  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  give  the  highest  assured  yield  to 
state  and  people?  Modern  economics  have  reversed 
the  old-time  values  of  hard  and  soft  woods.  Ireland 
does  not  need  ash  for  her  planes.  Shelter  and  fire 
protection  belts  of  broad-leaved  timber  there  would  be, 
but  the  percentage  is  negligible.  Even  in  England, 
how  is  this  matter  of  orders  and  species  being  dealt 
with?  The  number  of  acres  planted  in  Britain  in  the 
forestry  year  1924-5  was  14,353;  an  increase  of  43 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  14,300  acres, 
94  per  cent,  were  coniferous,  made  up  as  follows;  Scots 
and  Corsican  pine,  49;  Norway  and  Sitka  spruce,  24; 
Larch,  9;  Douglas  fir,  12;  total  94.  But  the  timber 
requirements  of  Great  Britain  are  not  those  of  this 
island.  Every  land  must  have  regard  to  its  individual 
life. 

To  bring  into  existence  and  keep  revolving  the  wheels 
of  an  industrial  prosperity  that  will  afford  the  maximum 
impetus  to  the  purpose  behind  the  rebuilders  of  this 
Gaelic  nation,  the  trees  must  be  planted  that  will  throw 
open  to  her  the  markets  of  the  world.  Subject  to 
parliament  it  will  be  for  her  Forest  Authority  to  work 
out  and  determine  percentages.  I  take  the  figures  as 
given  to  me.  Possibly  the  final  figures  determined  on 
will  not  be  much  wide  of  these: _ 
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Per  cent. 

Broad-leaved,  including  poplar  ...  5 

Douglas  fir  ...  ...  ...  20 

Spruce  (or  spruce  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  pinus  sylvestris — the 
raw  material  of  sulphate  pulp)  ...  75 


100 

Next,  profits.  What  does  the  energising  power — to 
avail  of  the  language  of  our  senator — of  these 
percentages  represent  ?  Answer.  The  wealth  to  enable 
this  to  be  made  a  ‘‘prohibition  state”  for  one  thing, 
were  the  nation  ever  so  minded. 

It  amounts  almost  to  common  case  amongst  those 
competent  to  form  a  dependable  opinion  that  the  price 
of  sulphite  will  suffer  an  increase  of  as  much  as  30 
per  cent.,  possibly  50  per  cent.,  within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  What  the  price  will  have  reached  in  sixty 
years  hence  no  person  can  even  surmise.  The  demand 
increases  with  an  upward  curve  that  is  breath-snatching, 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  limited. 
Intensive  methods  of  production  can  be  applied  to 
forestry  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  The  tree  must 
have  time  to  ripen.  But  let  us  place  the  crown- 
conservative  on  our  figures  and  base  the  net  profit  to 
the  state — after  payment  of  milling  expenses — on  the 
present  market  price  of  bleached  sulphite  c.i.f.  north 
continental  ports,  £16  per  ton. 

Mid-German  forest  conditions  will  be  found — they  are 
in  fact — the  most  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Ireland.  In 
Britain,  climatic  and  other  conditions  vary  widely.  In 
addition  no  real  data  is  available.  Its  coniferous 
forests  are  only  in  process  of  being  laid  down.  Swedish 
forest  conditions  are  altogether  more  strenuous  and 
unlike.  In  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  United 
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States,  conditions — climatic,  economic  and  geological — 
are  so  utterly  dissimilar  that  comparative  figures  are 
more  or  less  valueless.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  figures  and  conditions  that  concern  us  will  be  found 
precise  and  close.  But  before  entering  upon  this  field 
of  speculative  research,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of 
Nisbet.  “There  is  a  fascination, “  he  says,  “about 
calculations  of  this  sort.’*  The  utmost  vigilance  is 
necessary.  But  if  we  cannot  tell  what  the  bridge  will 
cost  until  it  is  built,  when  the  engineer  has  completed 
his  surveys,  when  the  plans  are  drawn  and  the  quantities 
taken  out,  a  precise  estimate  can  be  framed  before  the 
first  girder  is  forged.  In  the  calculations  that  follow 
the  undermentioned  seven  sources  of  national  wealth 
deriving  from  the  forest  (sources  of  wealth  that  com¬ 
mence  to  accrue  from  the  commencement)  are  not  taken 
into  account. 

1.  The  direct  employment  given  by  the  Forest 
Authority  both  during  the  cultural  period  and  afterwards, 
first  in  the  forest  and  its  subsidiary  activities,  and 
secondly  in  the  great  state  pulpwood  mills  of  the  nation. 

2.  Educational  values. 

3.  The  national  gain — see  p.  135 — resulting  from 
a  native  source  of  supply  of  first  quality  timber  for 
building,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  building  joinery  and 
furniture. 

4.  Fuel:  The  forest  as  a  source  of  fuel.  I  am  not 
referring  to  *  forest  coal,’  the  synthetic  product  from 
the  organic  residue  of  the  residual  lye  of  the  sulphite 
and  sulphate  mills,  but  fuel,  the  natural  wood.  And 
here  once  more  and  a  final  time  I  claim  indulgence  to 
ride  out  a-colonelling.  Fuel,  if  you  give  it  a  thought, 
sends  the  imagination  soaring.  When  man  struck  fire 
from  flint,  he  struck  the  first  note  of  his  dominion  over 
the  earth.  Since  that  day — it  is  not  a  pretty  history — 
oceans  would  not  hold  the  red  blood  that  has  flowed  for 
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the  possession  and  mastery  of  this  precious  commodity. 
Even  the  humble  faggot  might  become  tragic  were  its 
supply  to  diminish  beyond  a  certain  defined  point. 
Electricians,  who  are  always  interesting,  tell  us  about 
the  heating  wonders  still  latent  within  their  mystical 
currents,  but  we  must  not  accept  all  that  they  tell  us 
about  the  possibilities  of  their  substitution  for  what  may 
be  called  natural  fuel.  Fuel  from  the  wood  is  still  at 
anv  rate  of  moment  to  us;  and  in  lands  where  the  forest 
is  alive  it  bulks  large  in  their  domestic  economy.  And 
this  economy  in  turn  brings  us  by  natural  association 
to  the  ancient  implement  of  felling,  the  axe,  about  which 
a  word.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  axe,  outside 
its  use  by  orators,  about  the  skill  with  which  the  trained 
woodsman  uses  its  glittering  blade?  The  balanced 
weight,  the  truth  of  stroke,  the  measured  fall,  the 
watched-for  tremor  that  bespeaks  the  tree  has  sensed 
the  beginning  of  its  final  service  to  humanity.  The 
resistance  of  the  various  woods  is  known  to  a  decimal 
point.  Sport  holds  its  appropriate  place  in  the  life  of 
youth,  its  more  restricted  place  in  the  reasoned  life  of 
nations,  but  here  is  the  technique  of  sport  with  manful, 
kingly  labour. 

In  Sweden  no  stub  may  be  higher  than  three  inches. 
In  Germany  a  similar  prudence  is  exercised,  yet  they 
reckon  in  Germany  that  8  per  cent,  of  timber  is  left 
behind  in  the  forest;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  wood  of  the 
tree  which  is  under  three  inches  of  diameter  at  the 
thinner  end. 

In  the  newer  lands  this  economy  in  felling  was,  until 
recently,  far  to  seek.  The  tree  was  cut  usually  at  the 
height  most  convenient  for  the  swing  of  the  axe.  The 
great  Kauri  and  Totara  forests  of  New  Zealand  were 
sawn  down  from  elevated  platforms.  The  more  blood 
the  better  the  hsh.  Canadian  sawmills,  American  log¬ 
ging  organisations,  Australian  axemen  were  the  last 
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word  in  efficiency  and  dispatch.  There  was  no  time 
to  remember  yesterday;  to-morrow  was  an  uncertain 
day.  Only  swiftness  mattered.  The  circular  saw  must 
be  high-powered,  the  axe  must  be  broad  and  edged 
with  vicious  steel.  I  have  seen  countrymen  in  Ireland 
finger  such  axes  with  admiration.  Drummers  still  hawk 
them  to  the  retail  dealers  for  sale  to  our  people. 
For  a  time  in  England  this  passion  for  destruction  bid 
fair  to  bring  desolation  to  that  gracious  land.  Nothing 
mattered  except  nudity,  itself  a  pretty  stupid  thing,  and 
the  thrill  that  the  great  tree  would  yield  when  slowly 
tearing  itself  loose  it  swung  away,  a  dreadful  arc,  to 
lurch  jolting  and  wrenching  before  its  final  plunge  head¬ 
long  to  the  beblubbered  earth,  at  rest. 

But  the  artistry  and  wisdom  of  the  older  races  have 
reclaimed  their  lost  dominion.  The  French  axe,  fitted 
for  its  task  as  surgeon’s  knife  for  his  intricate  work, 
long,  finely  poised,  with  cunning  head,  has  returned  to 
stay  this  time.  Passing  along  the  road  recently— it 
was  one  of  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  in  a  busy  season 
of  the  year — I  saw  three  farmer’s  sons,  men  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  playing  football  in  one  of  their 
home  fields.  Grand,  open-countenanced  fellows  they 
were.  I  stayed  watching  them.  I  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  such  a  merry  sight  in  France  at  a 

similar  time  of  the  day  or  year . France!  where 

the  woodman’s  art  prescribes  that  the  wounding  edge 
must  never  touch  the  tree  trunk  proper,  where  every 
chip  is  gathered  as  if  it  were  riven  gold,  those  French 
at  whom  wonder  sometimes  is  aroused,  wherein  the 
secret  lies  of  that  glory  whereof  men  think,  when  France 
is  named.  The  English  fought  they  say  for  empire,  the 
Germans  fatherland,  the  Irish  liberty.  It  may  be  true. 
But  we  all  agree  that  the  flashing  swords  of  France — 
land  of  untiring  labour,  of  I’argent,  love  and  liberty — 
forged  chivalry. 
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Fuel  may  be  the  least  of  the  seven,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  valuable  gift  of  the  forest  to  man. 

5.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  thinnings.  The  average 
number  of  stems  to  the  acre  in  timber  forests  standing 
after  all  thinnings  varies  from  200  (as  of  Douglas  fir  in 
the  forest  of  Chiddingfold  on  the  borders  of  Surrey)  to 
800  in  the  spruce  forest  where  the  German*  or  triangular 
order  of  planting  is  adopted,  with  its  distance  between 
the  plants  in  any  direction  of  39.37  inches  (one  metre). 


the  number  of  young  trees  planted  to  the  acre  being 
4,650. 

This  matter  is  one  on  which  the  advice  preferably  of 
German  experts  would  have  to  be  obtained.  Spruce 
is  grown  in  England  for  lumber.  With  the  adoption  of  a 
national  scheme  such  as  indicated  in  the  specific 
instance,  the  whole  existing  system  of  the  Forestry 
Branch  would  have  to  be  dug  up  from  the  roots.  Such 
a  national  scheme  would  throw  open  to  this  people  the 
markets  of  the  world.  At  present  our  only  customer 
is  England.  You  must  needs  produce  for  your  customer 
the  material  she  wants.  So  of  necessity  the  existing 
state  Forestry  Branch  must  continue  growing  such  forest 
trees  as  Corsican  pine,  larch,  spruce  for  lumber,  silver 
fir- — planting  them  in  open  formation — exporting  them, 
also  almost  of  necessity,  in  the  form  productive  of  the 
least  possible  gain  to  our  own  nationals.  The  chevalier 
calls  it  .  .  .  but  what  matter  about  him.  If  it  were  not 

*  The  German  spruce  forests  do  not  allow  of  diastyle  planta¬ 
tions,  however  picturesque. 
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true,  it  would  be  incredible.  With  a  national  scheme 
of  reforesting,  the  whole  organisation  then  of  forestry- 
in  this  country  would  require  to  be,  not  remodelled,  but 
from  the  foundations  rebuilt. 

6.  Congenital  profits:  The  industries  nursed  and  fed 
by  lumber  and  wood-pulp,  the  raw  material. 

7.  Climatic  gain.  The  influence  of  trees  on  climate 
is  not  always  very  clearly  understood,  yet  it  is  simple 
enough.  To  state  it  in  its  widest  form  they  reduce  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation,  thus  assisting  climatic  stability. 
In  seasons  of  drought  the  importance  of  this  stability  to 
the  farmer  is  easy  to  judge.  The  case  of  Denmark  is 
historic.  In  Trinidad  the  main  crop^ — cocoa — could  not 
be  grown  if  the  forest  were  not  maintained.  There  is 
also  the  soakage  of  forest  land  with  its  effect  on  irriga¬ 
tion,  of  almost  equal  importance,  feeding  the  springs, 
regulating  the  flow  of  rivulets  and  streams.  And 
these  benefits  accrue  without  danger  of  undue,  if  any, 
increase  in  rainfall  in  the  valleys.  The  effect  of  the 
forest  on  actual  rainfall  at  sea-level  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  disregarded.  In  accordance  with  the  all-wisdom 
of  nature  its  effects  begin  only  as  you  ascend.  In 
Prussia  as  the  result  of  extended  observations,  it  was 
found  that  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  there  was  an 
average  increase  in  rainfall  of  14  per  cent.,  at  2,000 
feet  of  19  per  cent.,  and  at  2,600  feet  of  43  per  cent., 
in  favour  of  well  wooded  areas  over  open  table  lands 
at  the  same  elevation. 

Disregarding  then  these  vast  sources  of  national  gain, 
and  as  well,  the  5  per  cent,  of  broad-leaved  timber,  we 
come  to  what  I  will  call  first  fruits,  lumber  and  wood- 
pulp.  In  Ireland  the  profits  from  (a)  reduction  of  the 
spruce  to  pulp,  (b)  logging  and  the  sale  of  the  lumber 
crop,  pass  into  revenue.  Private  enterprise  takes  over 
at  the  gates  of  the  paper  and  fabric  factories,  the 
joinery  and  planing  mills. 
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Take  lumber  first.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  largest  operators  of  virgin  forest  on  the  north 
American  continent.  It  deals  with  stumpage  values. 
Stumpage  values,  it  might  be  borne  in  mind,  are  higher 
in  the  old  than  in  the  new  world.  The  letter  says: 
“  Although  in  all  countries  there  is  an  estimated  value 
put  on  the  tree  as  it  stands,  owners  look  to  make  their 
profits  from  logging  operations.** 

Stumpage  affords  a  rapid  means  of  fixing  values  where 
vast  areas  are  being  dealt  with,  but  except  in  Ireland 
timber  is  not  usually  marketed  in  this  way.  I  propose 
to  use  possibly  a  lower  but  more  definite  standard  of 
value.  Recollect  that  we  agreed  to  take,  as  the  basis 
of  net  profit,  existing  prices.  The  1927  price  for  No.  2 
clear  Douglas  fir  sawn,  c.i.f.  Vancouver  averaged  3s. 
per  cubic  foot.  This  is  the  price  which  the  timber 
importers  this  side  paid  in  1927  to  the  shippers  in 
Vancouver.  We  are  not  concerned  with  these  importers 
but,  in  addition  to  freight  charges  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  upon  arrival  in  England  or  abroad,  the  importer 
has  then  to  handle  and  stack,  and  make  his  profit. 
Suppose  we  take  our  crop  of  fir,  logged  and  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  planing  mills,  free  on  rail  or  lorry,  to 
average  is.  3d.  of  that  3s.  (the  less  the  profit  to  the 
state  the  greater  the  profit  of  our  homeland  planing  mills 
or  vice  versa).  Let  us  take  is.  3d.  The  British  yield 
tables  give  the  volume  per  acre  in  cubic  feet  of  Douglas 
fir  at  maturity  (age  50  years).  Quality  I.  as  8,000; 
Quality  II.,  7,090;  Quality  III.,  6,170.  Suppose  again 
we  take  just  third  quality.  In  the  specific  instance 
Douglas  hr  accounts  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  annual  cut, 
or  6,000  acres.  Ten  years  may  be  allowed  to  bring 
planting  operations  into  full  swing.  From  the  sixtieth 
year  then,  the  annual  return  to  the  state  from  its  forests 
of  Douglas  hr  would  be  at  one  shilling  and  three  pence 
per  cubic  foot — ;{i‘2, 3 13,000  (round  hgures).  Native 
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enterprise  and  wise  legislation  will  see  that  the  amount 
of  this  precious  material  exported  over  home  require¬ 
ments  leaves  our  shores  as  fully  manufactured  as 
possible.  What  should  this  further  manufacture 
represent  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence?  In  dealing 
with  the  soft-wood  forest  the  world  shortage  of 
coniferous  woods  cannot  be  just  ignored. 

The  facts  have  already  been  briefly  given  in  the 
‘  Land  of  the  Algonkian,*  and  other  chapters.  It  is 
questionable  if  any  timber,  and  then  only  at  enormously 
enhanced  prices,  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  United 
States  in  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  hence.  Timber 
export,  as  we  have  seen,  has  already  received  a  check 
in  Canada.  The  effect  of  such  restrictions  upon  the 
price  of  Irish  grown  spruce  and  fir  regarded  as  lumber 
would  be  instantaneous.  But  altogether  disregard 
them.  Irish  exporters  are,  or  rather  will  be,  more 
favourably  placed  as  regards  English,  African,  and 
European  markets  than  exporters  of  the  same  material 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  Pacific  exportations  are  then  still 
permitted.  But  in  adherence  to  our  whole  plan  in 
framing  these  figures,  let  us  take  the  current  price 
c.i.f.  at  Vancouver  or  Seattle  for  1927  as  our  basis. 
The  home  saw  and  planing  mills  have  purchased  their 
raw  material  as  we  have  seen  from  the  state  at  is.  3d. 
Assume  for  argument  that  the  timber  is  not  further  manu¬ 
factured  in  our  joinery  mills;  that  it  is  merely  sawn  and 
exported  by  the  proprietors  of  these  saw  and  planing 
mills.  At  3s.  this  means  a  further  ;^3,239,ooo  (the 
difference  between  is.  3d.  and  3s.  per  cubic  foot)  taken 
out  of  the  forest.  Steady  the  experts!  No  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  waste.  Vulnerable  and  swift 
point.  But  what  of  the  wood-wool  factories,  fuel,  the 
forty-and-one  constructive  devices  of  modern  industry 
for  conserving  waste?  In  Sweden  there  is  no  waste  in 
this  sense.  In  the  spruce  forest  ‘-waste**  goes  back 
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to  the  state  sulphite  and  sulphate  mills.  The  profit 
remains  in  the  country.  Pleasant  fields  to  browse  upon. 

The  humblest  servant  of  government  holds  a  position 
of  national  trust.  But  had  I  youth  in  my  feet  in  those 
days  when  our  forests  come  into  production,  no 
temptation  of  preferment  would  draw  me  from  the  life 
that  will  then  pulsate  around  where  our  trees  are 
gathered  together. 

There  remains  the  spruce.  Let  us  agree  (it  will  be 
for  people  and  state  finally  to  decide)  that  in  this 
country  the  conversion  of  the  pulp  wood  to  wood-pulp, 
into  the  raw  material  of  industry,  is  a  function  of  state. 
The  same  arguments  that  govern  in  Ireland  the  state 
control  of  electric  current  from  the  ballot  box  apply 
to  the  forest.  Combined  they  are  the  leverage,  that 
will  raise  and  lower  the  drawbridge  leading  into  the 
ancient  keep  of  the  fortalice  of  this  nation.  The  spruce 
revenue,  based  even  on  present  day  prices,  is 
staggering;  the  word  being  used  deliberately  in  relation 
to  total  national  revenue. 

The  spruce  of  Germany  is  picea  excelsa,  the  common 
spruce.  It  is  inferior  in  quality  and  of  somewhat  slower 
growth  than  sitka.  We  have  taken  the  maximum 
cultural  period  for  our  sitka  to  be  70  years.  A  period 
of  60  years,  with  its  consequent  saving  in  initial  outlay 
and  consequent  increase  in  annual  profit,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  Perhaps  I  should  state  my  reasons. 
Government  managed  forests  produce  (or  should  pro¬ 
duce)  on  the  average,  results  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  privately  owned.  This  percentage  is 
that  given  to  me  in  London  by  the  British  Forestry 
Authority.  Now  at  Abbeyleix,  on  the  De  Vesci  estate, 
various  plantations  have  been  laid  down  over  a  number 
of  years.  This  particular  property  has  been  selected, 
partly  because  a  proportion  of  its  plantations  is  grown 
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under  conditions  affording  a  fairly  severe  test,  partly 
because  a  portion  is  on  bogland,  and  in  part  because 
(it  is  the  written  opinion  in  my  possession  of  an  extensive 
landowner  and  admitted  authority  on  afforestation)  that 
these  particular  woodlands  have  been  neglected;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  not  received  the  attention  which, 
no  doubt,  as  privately  owned  forests  it  was  originally 
intended  to  give  them.  The  genera  planted  include 
pinus  sylvestris,  pinus  maritima  (the  pinaster  pine  of 
the  Landes),  larch,  common  spruce  and  silver  hr.  Of 
one  of  these  plantations,  mainly  pinus  sylvestris,  the 
estate  forester  says:  “  The  majority  of  these  trees  are 
from  70  to  90  years  old,  and  at  breast  height  give  an 
average  circumference  of  18  inches.’*  Of  another,  of 
mixed  larch  and  spruce  and  silver  hr  (a  tree  of  little 
worth)  the  report  says:  “All  doing  well,  age  about  35 
years,  circumference  at  breast  height  9  inches 
equivalent  to  18  inches  at  70  years. 

Now  turn  to  Germany.  The  yield  per  acre  of  spruce 
in  Germany  varies  slightly  according  to  latitude.  The 
central  district  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  most 
nearly  to  Ireland.  There,  under  medium  habitat  con¬ 
ditions,  the  common  spruce  reaches  maturity  at  60 
years.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  cut  over  for  the  pulp  mills, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  so  cut.  I  do  not  think  that 
60  years  will  be  found  far  out  as  the  maximum  maturity 
period  of  our  sitka  spruce  forests,  national  forests 
raised  under  the  highly  trained  supervision  and  care 
of  the  officers  of  our  Forest  Authority.  But  let  us 
adhere  to  our  maximum  of  70  years,  and  no  more  about 
it.  The  average  diameter  of  the  common  spruce  in  the 
German  forest  at  maturity  is  16  centimetres,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  19.8  inches  circumference. 

Please  give  the  figures  that  follow  your  gracious 
attention. 

In  the  German  forest,  at  maturity,  the  average 
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quantity  of  air-dry  wood-substance  to  the  acre  (the  first 
yield  I  call  it)  is  128  cubic  metres  (commercially  assumed 
with  75.59  long  tons).  This  figure  may  be  taken 
accurately  to  represent  the  actual  yield  in  this  country 
at  German  medium  density  conditions.  Moreover  the 
figure  corresponds  with  the  British  tables.  The  second 
yield  is  of  pulp,  and  is  calculated  upon  a  unit  of  one 
cubic  metre  of  wood-substance.*  I  give  the  return  in 
the  precise  words  of  one  of  my  authorities.  ‘*We 
calculate  on  a  yield  of  220  kilos  of  sulphite  pulp  per 
one  cubic  metre  of  wood  substance.”  Transferring 
these  figures  from  the  metric  into  our  own  system,  we 
get  a  yield  of  30  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  per 
each  acre  of  Irish  spruce  forest. 

In  the  specific  instance  our  percentage  of  spruce  (or 
spruce  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  pinus 
sylvestis,  the  raw  material  of  sulphate  pulp)  is  taken 
as  75.  The  annual  cut  therefore,  after  production 
reached,  would  be  22,500  acres,  or  one-seventieth  of  the 
total  spruce  area.  (The  annual  cut  would  be  greater 
naturally  if  the  cultural  period  should  prove  to  be  less 
than  70  years;  for  instance,  as  some  experts  maintain, 
only  60  years).  At  30  tons  to  the  acre  this  gives  a 
total  yield  of  675,000  tons;  which  at  present  price  of 
£16  in  London  for  bleached  sulphite  (present  market 
price  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  future  net  profit) 
gives  10,800,000. 

The  return  to  the  state  alone  then  works  out: — 

Douglas  Fir  ...  ...  ;£'2, 3 13,000 

Sulphite  pulp  ...  ...  ;£'i 0,800,000 

;£’i3, 113,000 

*  Consolidate  wood-substance,  to  be  distinguished  from  wood 
in  volume  (piled  wood)  128  cubic  feet  of  wood  piled  is  equivalent 
roughly  to  85  c.f.  of  solid  wood  and  43  of  air  space. 
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We  are  continually  acclaimed  an  imaginative  race. 

Suppose  we  allow  that  imagination  to  take  flight.  We 
have  been  so  long  used  to  the  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  timber  standing  in  Ireland  to-day  that  it  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  allow  imagination  some  exercise.  Assume 
then  both  wood-pulp  and  Douglas  fir  to  have  reached 
the  figure  that  speculative  forecasts  predict  they  will 
have  attained  long  years  before  the  first  sowing  of  our 
trees  is  ripe — itself  but  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  nation — 
what  happens?  This  revenue  soars  into  the  region  of 
still  romance,  the  wheels  of  such  interlocking  activities 
will  have  been  set  whirling  as  will  enable  this  land  “  to 
hand  on  the  torch,”  as  the  chevalier  says,  “with 
cathedral  organs.”  Tiredness  falls  from  us  as  we  sit-in 
like  those  inkleweavers  around  our  forests. 

Were  it  possible  for  me  during  the  one  incarnation 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  German,  and  an  Irishman  (assuming 
that  interesting  doctrine  of  re-embodiment  to  be  true), 
I  would  give  my  vote  in  each  capacity  for  a  king.  I 
suppose  it  is  my  highland  blood.  The  Ireland  from 
which  so  many  highlanders  set  out  was  a  home  of 
Princes.  In  Ireland  to-day  I  fear  the  overwhelming 
majority  (I  refer  to  its  Gaelic  and  Norman-Gaelic  popu¬ 
lation)  have  republican  (at  least)  sympathies.  But  if 
there  be  differences  about  forms  of  government — after 
all  is  it  not  the  substance  that  matters? — ^let  there  be 
one  king  to  whom  even  the  most  uncompromising  re¬ 
publican  shall  owe  allegiance.  King  Forest.  The  forest 
is  a  veil  upon  the  face  of  the  native  land  that  wraps  her 
beauty  in  a  mysterie.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  teeming 
womb  of  the  little  mother  who  gives  birth  to  those 
beneficent  beings,  waiting  our  vision  to  grow  for  us 
into  a  forest  of  gold. 

That  is  the  obverse  of  the  medal.  Myself,  I  stumbled 
on  the  reverse  of  that  medal — it  is  now  twelve  months 
ago — in  the  form  of  a  book  already  referred  to,  the 
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Trade  and  Shipping  Statistics,  1926,  for  twenty-six  of 
the  counties  of  Ireland.  I  had  often  heard  of  this 
publication  and,  on  account  of  the  chevalier,  had  been 
anxious  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  hold  on  it.  At  first 
the  figures  puzzled  me,  but  taking  them  over  to  a  friend 
we  studied  them  together.  Then  we  re-studied  them. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  I  went  home  and 
brought  back  with  me  an  assortment  of  statistical 
reports  from  Sweden,  France,  from  half  a  score  of 
countries,  that  I  chanced  to  have.  We  went  through 
them,  and  having  crossed  to  the  edge  of  Europe,  we 
went  further  afield.  Everywhere  we  found  the  same 
story,  but  it  was  not  the  story — ^illustrated  by  charts — 
told  in  that  report  of  the  Director  of  Statistics,  Lower 
Castle  Yard  (South),  Dublin. 

I  had  previously  heard  it  stated  (my  informant  was 
positive  of  his  facts)  that  industry,  production,  big 
business,  the  vitalising  material  force  of  states,  was 
represented  in  the  parliament  of  our  nation  by  a  mere — I 
forget  the  actual  numbers  he  gave — but  it  was  a  mere 
handful.  He  called  it  ‘‘  a  disturbing  sign.’*  He  was 
a  man,  too,  whose  opinions  were  to  be  regarded.  To¬ 
day  perhaps  it  would  be  a  brace  of  lobsters,  to-morrow 
an  old  Worcester  bowl  with  the  square  mark,  things  of 
small  value  to  him,  which  the  poor  scholar  loves  but 
can  never  afford. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Davidson,”  he  said,  “  take  my  word 
for  it,  something  is  seriously  wrong  somewhere  with 
this  country.” 

I  took  his  word  for  it.  What  else  could  I  do? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  disturbing  sign.  Yet,  if  I  had 
known  it,  I  was  at  the  pillar  by  the  stile  leading  to 
Doubting  Castle,  only  it  was  night,  and  I  could  not 
see  the  warning  engraved  upon  it. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  question  if  this  disturbing 
sign  in  the  life  of  a  people  were  not  in  reality  a  finger- 
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post  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction.  Then  these 
illustrated  schedules  of  figures  came  into  my  hands. 
I  have  told  you  how  I  took  them  to  a  friend,  so  that 
together  we  might  get  the  sense  out  of  them,  how  they 
affected  me. 

Now  I  want  to  set  this  thing  down  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  can  at  any  moment  turn  up  the  pages  of  this 
book,  and  have  a  picture  of  it  presented  to  me,  in  such 
form  that  its  memory,  mellowed  by  time,  shall  be  like 
a  healing  water,  and  my  excuse  is  this,  that  in 
so  contriving  I  may  the  better  succeed  in  resolving — if 
it  can  be  resolved — a  puzzling  problem.  And  first  I 
want  to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  mentality.  Doctors 
mention  various  things.  I  leave  it  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  as  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  figures  in 
this  statistical  report  filtered  into  my  mind  it  sank,  and 
secondly,  that  at  no  time  was  I  unconscious,  that  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  this  form  of  alienation  is 
an  over-estimation  of  ourselves  and  our  own  importance. 
But  the  disorder  itself  is  grave  enough,  and  affects 
different  people  in  very  remarkably  different  ways.  With 
me,  on  this  occasion,  my  mind  became  all  De  Quinceyish. 
Like  the  spinsters  in  the  ancient  tale — for  I  would  lighten 
its  tragedy — who  gave  themselves  over  to  grief,  at  the 
hypothetical  fate  of  the  child  one  of  them  might  have 
had  if  she  had  been  married,  like  those  two  ancient 
ladies  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  most  lugubrious  fore¬ 
bodings.  Politics  were  of  no  assistance  to  me.  I 
follow  politics,  but  to  be  candid  with  you  I  never  catch 
up  on  them.  There  are  too  many  speed  launches  for 
ever  crossing  and  re-crossing  in  their  wake.  Religion 
was  beyond  my  reach.  Religion  requires  emotional 
effort.  I  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  all  effort. 

That  was  what  I  call  the  first  stage  of  a  distemper  by 
which  I  was  to  be  rocked  for  weeks  upon  a  sea  of 
jeering  fantasies.  I  felt  as  men  usually  are  only 
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privileged  to  feel  when  some  personal  calamity,  such  as 
the  rotundity  of  their  own  bellies,  is  menaced.  And  this 
disorder  recollect  did  not  come  upon  me  like  for  instance 
a  man  who  watches  for  a  boil  on  his  neck  to  become 
life-sized.  It  descended  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
piece  of  the  mountain  side  broken  away  by  winter  frosts. 
Partly  no  doubt  I  was  in  the  condition  of  ‘  Father 
Brown.’  I  was  buried  before  I  died.  Remorse 
stretched  me  before  I  committed  the  sin.  But  there 
was  a  difference.  Mine  was  not  a  case  of  fitting  a 
handle  to  the  neighbour’s  axe,  of  ataxic  aphasia  or 
anything  subjective  of  that  sort.  It  touched  grand 
disorder.  It  was  an  axe  that  had  taken  the  roof  off 
my  country.  I  saw  the  brokers  auctioning  her  liabilities. 
I  watched  the  rain  pour  down  in  close,  dark  incessant 
fall  upon  her,  until  mercifully  the  waters  rose.  And 
as  she  floated  out  I  heard  a  voice  moan,  “  To  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  memory  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  the 
Third,  who  ruled  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.” 

I  was  pretty  bad  at  this  time.  I  had  already  given 
up  reading  all  statistics,  papers,  pamphlets,  speeches, 
reports,  letters,  everything  in  the  shape  of  words.  What 
was  the  good  of  any  of  them?  They  were  all  incon¬ 
secutive,  if  you  understand  what  I  mean,  all  stiffened 
with  the  devil’s  liquor.  A  noise  of  silence.  My  mind 
groped  for  a  refuge,  for  that  thing  of  which  tailors  are 
said  for  ever  to  be  in  pursuit,  a  settlement. 

The  farmers  I  knew  were  endeavouring  to  grow 
things.  Others  seemed  to  do  well  only  when  engaged 
in  anything  but  productive  work.  Strong  drink  I  knew 
was  brewed;  but  I  looked  around  and  nothing  else  worth 
while  that  I  could  see  was  made  in  this  land  except 
View  Halloos!  and  the  profits  accumulated  out  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  common  barter.  The  ports  of  registration  of 
the  shipping  companies  I  did  not  know. 

Now,  in  the  full  grip  of  this  derangement  I  conceived 
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the  notion  that  if  I  could  sit  and  listen,  while  someone 
told  me  about  the  wonder  of  hands  and  the  things 
they  made  and  could  do,  that  calm  might  yet  steal 
through  the  ganglions  of  my  brain,  and  with  calm 
forgetfulness,  and  with  forgetfulness  indifference.  My 
mind  focussed  on  hands,  those  wonderful  things  with 
their  sentient  digits,  all  working  in  sympathy,  the  first 
team-workers,  with  touch  so  swift,  so  fine,  that  one 
is  light,  the  other  gossamer,  into  which  Durer,  his 
“  Praying  hands,”  had  poured  the  exaltation  of  all  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  world.  Even  the  rat  had  a 
brain  and  no  doubt  at  times  feels  in  it  the  urge  of  its 
own  paradox.  Man  alone  had  hands  and  of  such 
adequacy,  that  where  the  eye  falters  the  hand  moves 
with  sure  and  unconjectural  certainty. 

I  wanted  to  hear  now  of  the  builders  of  the  world, 
of  men  with  hands — not  the  counterfeits,  whose  yawp 
sounded  over  the  roof  of  the  earth-— of  fishers  fishing 
with  their  brown  nets  in  the  deep  seas,  joiners  with 
cunning  tongue  and  groove  joining  the  sweet  wood, 
carving  it,  fashioning  it  into  fragrant  pieces,  of  Matsys, 
the  Flemish  blacksmith,  of  Verbruggen  and  his  pulpit 
in  that  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  of  Christ  working  at  his 
bench,  of  sailors  ”  before  the  mast,  plumb  down  into 
the  forecastle,”  of  women  weaving  with  fingers  like 
angels  the  golden  broideries  of  their  orphrey  work,  of 
people  who  did  real  things,  enriching  the  earth. 

Unrest  devoured  me.  I  wanted  to  be  told  about  the 
dull  canvas  and  marble  aching  for  the  spirit  that  at  the 
master’s  will  would  breathe  into  them,  ”  until  from  the 
image  he  drew  back,  regarding  it  ...  .  uncertain  if  it 
lived  ”;  to  learn  about  the  men— the  lean  fellows  of 
Murano,  making  myself  feel  a  part  of  them — who,  naked 
to  the  waist,  blew  into  the  dancing,  dazzling  rivers  of 
glass,  imprisoning  in  flame  their  fantasticalities.  I 
knew  a  little — I  had  myself  served  my  apprenticeship, 
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laboriously  turning  the  lathe — I  hungered  to  learn  afresh 
now  about  my  comrades,  those  fastidious  workers  who 
shaped  the  steel  and  more  yielding  brass,  turning  them, 
dep thing  their  midget  wheels,  casing  them  in  precious 
gold,  until  the  jewel  under  their  slender  hands  took  life, 
to  become  the  timepiece  gleaming  to  intoxicate  a 
woman.  I  wanted  to  sit  and  listen,  all  my  faculties 
receptive,  while  I  heard  about  these  people,  the  men 
who  (saving  literature  alone)  had  made  all  of  beauty  or 
value  that  was  in  the  world,  about  those  others  too, 
the  sons  of  Thor,  the  men  who  laughed  ho !  ho !  while 
the  hammers  of  the  god  rocked  their  furnaces  .  .  .  . 
and,  not  least  nor  last,  about  the  men  who  captained 
them,  the  builders  of  nations,  who  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  in  the  great  lands  beyond  the  seas,  down  all 
the  centuries,  had  made  the  arches  of  their  sirelands 
spring  like  fairy  vaulting  from  the  fluted  consoles  of 
the  spirit. 

I  wanted  life  with  its  love  and  rapture.  These  figures 
of  the  Statistical  Director  in  that  Castle  Yard  were  an 
ode  to  Persephone,  dead;  deader  than  the  kings  of 
Tyre,  than  the  ass  of  Balaam;  deader  than  mutton;  dead 
as  the  tinsel  pomp  that  Yard  so  long  had  housed  and 
witnessed,  dead  as  the  dead  loves  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
They  showed  that  although  we  possessed  many  worthy 
merchants  easy  of  their  own  fortunes,  the  Pathfinders 
of  this  nation — if  they  lived  at  all — ^were  still  with  their 
primers  in  their  infant  hands,  in  the  scattered  schools 
among  the  valleys,  along  the  lonely  mountain  foot, 
where  the  treasure  of  nations  is  renewed. 

The  figures  were  stupifying,  a  disturbing  sign.  What 
right,  they  seemed  to  ask,  had  industry  to  any  repre¬ 
sentation  at  all  in  that  parliament? 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  (not  including  goods 
exported  by  parcels  post)  for  1926  of  the  twenty-six 
counties  dealt  with  was  given  as  ;^40, 226,000  made 
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up: — Fish  and  farm  produce,  ;^29,384,ooo.  £2,y6g,ooo 
worth  of  bacon  (fed  to  the  curing  cellars  by  the  same 
long-abused  section  of  our  people)  was  also  exported. 
Intoxicating  drink,  including  corn  offals  and  brewers* 
grains,  accounted  for  ;^5,242,ooo.  Motor  parts, 
£s6o,ooo;  timber,  ;^i 55,000;  biscuits,  ;£‘5 57,000;  leaving 
;^i,759,ooo  to  be  scrambled  for  among  ....  suppose 
we  say  among  those  worthy  merchants. 

Gradually  peace  came,  the  peace  of  death,  and  with 
its  coming  my  outlook  for  a  time  altered.  I  turned 
down  the  chevalier  and  his  silence  complex  holus  bolus. 
“  The  land  is  dead,’*  I  said,  “  it  has  lost  even  the  art 
of  enjoyment.  It  is  like  London  in  the  plague.  There 
is  nothing  alive  in  it  save  pleasure.  Let  us,  like  Carlyle 
who  preached  it  in  thirty  volumes,  resolve  every  one  of 
us  henceforth  on  firm  and  perpetual  silence.** 

What  value  had  speech?  It  had  become  the  glitter 
of  the  will-o’-the-wisp,  a  glow  out  of  the  marsh;  glib, 
ghoulish,  a  ghastly  mockery.  What  the  Director  in 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard  (South)  thought  I  do  not  know. 
But  what  he  says  this  remnant  of  something  over  a 
million  and  a  half  consisted  is:  scrap  metal,  fertilisers, 
a  trifle  of  soap,  woollen  rags,  feathers,  quarry  produce, 
hair,  and  other  articles.  O  Industry! 

O  beautiful  Diarmuid  that  the  women  loved !  O 
banquets  of  the  Red  Branch  of  the  Princes  of  Eireann  I  it 
is  well  that  a  man  be  not  unmindful  of  Job;  of  the 
challenge  which  the  Lord  sounded  out  of  the  hurricane, 
with  which  he  tested  for  the  second  time  the  humility 
of  that  ancient  vassal.  “  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God 
that  thou  canst  thunder  with  a  voice  like  Him;  that 
thou  canst  hide  the  proud  in  the  dust  together  and 
plunge  their  faces  in  the  pit?”  It  is  meet  that  one 
should  gather  the  garments  of  humility  of  all  the  poor 
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of  all  the  countries  on  the  globe  close  round  about 
him  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  .  Even  the  breath  of  those  horned 
beasts  they  say,  can  kill  the  young  plants  of  the  forest. 
Yes,  but  if,  only  the  forest  ....  But  perhaps  my 
doctor  is  right.  At  least  he  tries  to  look  wise.  “  All 
things  are  humbug,  Davidson,”  he  said,  ‘‘  except  to 
mind  your  health  and  your  money  ...  if  you  have  any,  *  * 
he  added,  I  thought  a  little  inconsequently. 

It  was  an  end.  I  stood  up,  and  taking  a  nightcap 
of  lemon  squash,  made  in  Bristol,  determined  to  get 
into  bed.  After  a  long,  dusty  drought  there  had  been 
rain  continuously  for  nearly  a  week.  As  I  stood  that 
afternoon  upon  the  edge  of  the  moist  woods,  a  soft 
wind  blowing  from  the  south,  there  was  a  look  that  I 
thought  I  knew  far  out  over  the  sea. 

‘‘  The  rain  has  been  restrained,”  I  said.  ‘‘  No  man 
can  be  continuously  melancholy  when  the  south  wind 
blows  in  spring;  when  the  trembling,  feathery.  March- 
browns  flit  from  the  alders  and  fall  into  the  water.” 

Taking  my  nightcap  with  relish,  “  I  must  be  up  at 
dawn,”  I  said. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TREES  :  THEIR  SYMBOLISM. 

Stars  of  the  night !  Flowers  of  the  field !  Trees  of 
the  forest !  fruits  of  the  universe. 

Ezekiel,  the  high-priest  of  ritual,  beheld  trees  like 
pilots  directing  men  in  their  little  boats  the  way.  It 
is  the  meaning  of  what  he  set  down  about  them  in  his 
book.  Stars  and  flowers  and  trees  of  the  forest  were 
things  near  to  him.  There  are  many  beautiful  trees 
in  the  east,  terebinth,  olive,  fir,  cedar.  Cedars,  by 
reason  of  their  numbers,  grouping  and  beauty,  make 
particular  appeal.  So  Ezekiel,  filled  with  the  glory  of 
his  people,  wanting  to  give  his  pride  in  that  race — 
upon  the  fleshy  tablets  of  whose  hearts  he  had  so  long 
striven  to  engrave  the  law — its  triumphant  expression, 
‘‘  Thy  tents,’’  he  raises  his  voice,  “  thy  tents,  O  Israel, 
are  as  cedars  by  the  watercourses.” 

He  could  find  in  the  range  of  language  at  his 
command  no  more  exquisite  imagery,  for  this  solace, 
this  appeal  of  trees  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  Prophets 
slept  upon  leaves  of  them,  ad  consulendum,  to  ask  advice 
of  God.  Heronymus,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
all  had  magnified  their  advantages.  Everywhere  man 
surrounds  himself  with  them  whenever  the  ease  of  his 
private  fortune  permits.  Olden  history  or  new,  they 
have  been  regarded  as  the  holiest  of  his  exterior 
possessions,  for  like  the  ancient  lords  of  Ming  they  live 
above  his  animosities. 

“  I  want  you  to  understand,”  says  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  “  that  I  have  a  most  intense,  passionate  fond- 
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ness  for  trees  in  general,  and  have  several  romantic 
attachments  to  certain  trees  in  particular.  But  if  you 
expect  me  to  hold  forth  about  them  in  a  scientific  way — 
to  talk,  for  instance,  of  the  Ulmus  Americanus,  and 
describe  the  ciliated  edges  of  its  samara,  and  all  that — 
you  are  an  anserine  individual,  and  I  must  refer  you 
to  some  dullard  who  will  discourse  of  such  matters. 
No  friends,  I  shall  speak  of  trees  as  we  see  them,  love 
them,  adore  them,  in  the  woods  and  fields  where  they 
live  holding  their  green  sun-shades  above  their  heads, 
talking  to  us  with  their  hundred  thousand  whispering 
tongues,  looking  down  upon  us  with  that  meekness  that 
belongs  to  huge  organisms;  which  one  sees  in  the  brown 
eyes  of  oxen,  but  most  in  these  vast  beings  standing 
like  great  children  while  nature  dresses  and  undresses 
them.’* 

The  ritual  of  the  universe,  the  marriage  of  outward 
and  inward  that  pervades  nature  and  has  filled  it  with 
immortal  beauty,  in  trees  is  attended  with  an  intimacy 
that  reaches  down  to  our  most  exquisite  sensibilities. 
Yet  the  men  who  dig  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  some¬ 
times  irritable  of  ritual.  Men  who  battle  in  Topheth 
are  not  ravished  before  the  rose  Felicite.  The  rose  in 
the  hand  of  the  virgin  is  beautiful.  They  have  no  quarrel 
with  it.  Only  they  have  no  leisure  for  posturing  in  front 
of  it  before  humanity.  Their  quarrel  is  with  the  high- 
priest  of  the  god,  not  the  divinity. 

“  Ritual,”  they  say,  ”  the  cult  of  dope,  of  that 
international  masonry,  the  new  feudalism.  Preferable 
Barabbas.” 

But  in  their  hearts  they  differentiate.  Even  a  woman 
cannot  still  the  yearning  in  her  soul  equipped  only  with 
a  pair  of  knuckle  dusters. 

Ritual  then,  this  marriage  of  outward  and  inward, 
the  goodness  can  tell  if  anyone  possesses  the  gift  even 
haltingly  to  tell  how  it  pervades  the  universe.  Among  the 
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legends  of  science  there  is  one  concerning  a  beam  called 
^  radium  ray.*  It  relates  how  this  beam  is  being  shot  out 
at  the  speed  of  12,000  miles  a  second;  an  energy  of  such 
incredible  force  as  to  break  up  and  dismember  atoms, 
those  nuclei  of  matter  once  believed  indestructible,  one 
hundred  millions  of  which  occupy  less  space  than  one 
inch.  The  discovery  of  this  ray  is  one  of  those  things 
that  enables  us  to  behold  our  own  piston-displacement 
in  the  same  universe.  The  discovery  is  very  wonderful, 
but  is  it  not  the  existence  of  this  energy  wedded  to 
control  that  is  the  miracle?  Science,  the  knowledge 
regained  of  our  lost  inheritance,  is  stored  with  such 
discoveries,  shells  gathered  by  her  on  the  shores  of 
eternity,  the  sum  of  which  if  complete  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  that  inheritance. 

But  is  the  story  of  that  inheritance  true?  Sir  Harry 
Johnstone,  for  one,  thought  it  a  star  in  the  dustheap. 
Still  he  would  not  surrender  the  idea  of  a  God  altogether. 
“  We,  mankind,*’  he  says,  (feeling  at  the  moment  some 
sort  of  ‘  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,*)  “  may 
we  not  be  ourselves  the  germ  of  a  Deity  which  shall 
grow  up  and  expand  on  this  planet  in  the  course  of 
millions  of  years  to  follow,  rule  the  planet,  get  control 
over  all  its  forces  within  and  without,  then  rise  superior 
to  atmosphere  (overcome  the  present  certainty  of  having 
our  eyeballs  frozen)  dominate  other  planets  and  the  sun 
itself.** 

O  Sir  Harry  Johnstone,  Sir  Harry  Johnstone!  “  I 
regard  God,**  he  says,  as  a  superior  sort  of  sultan.” 
Well,  that  genial  traveller  knows  all  about  it  now.  He 
was  an  honest  man.  God  sees  all  our  embraces.  But 
to  those  of  us  who,  by  the  mercy  of  that  sultan,  accept 
the  story  of  how  He  rested  from  his  work  on  the  seventh 
day  sanctifying  it,  listening  to  the  music  he  had  made, 
his  eye  kindling  as  he  watched  the  comprehending  brain 
of  man  take  control,  the  symbolism  of  ritual  needs  little 
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telling-.  From  the  dawn  of  reason — even  in  face  of  its 
decay — we  are  beneath  its  spell. 

Once  visiting  a  mental  hospital  I  was  conducted  over 
it  by  a  man  who  might  himself  have  been  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  hair  whiskers,  beard,  Phrygian  red, 
of  Talmudic  stature — they  seem  always  able  somehow 
to  surround  such  institutions  with  bodyguards  of  these 
huge  men.  It  happened  to  be  the  recreation  hour. 
The  day  was  roasting,  a  day  of  sunny  splendour.  We 
passed  from  one  part  of  the  spacious  building  to  another 
without  meeting  a  soul.  Finally  my  guide  asked  me 
if  I  would  care  to  see  a  very  bad — the  worst  case  in  fact 
that  they  had  in  the  house. 

I  said  “  yes,”  naturally,  and  proceeding  down  a  long 
corridor  he  brought  me  to  a  room  of  noble  proportions, 
lofty,  of  great  width  and  length,  and  superbly  lighted 
from  one  end.  As  we  entered  our  footsteps  echoed 
through  it.  It  was  absolutely  empty,  save  for  one  man 
standing,  his  back  to  us,  facing  the  great  end  windows 
looking  out  over  the  open  country.  Attracted  by  the 
noise  he  turned  slowly,  gave  us  one  long  penetrating 
glance,  then  resumed  his  original  attitude.  The  face 
had  been  in  shadow,  but  I  could  see  that  it  was  pale, 
dark,  irrevocably  sad.  He  was  clad  as  it  chanced  to 
happen  in  a  flowing  robe  like  a  dressing  gown,  of  some 
colourless  material. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  him?”  I  whispered, 
genuinely  moved. 

”The  fellow  believes  he  is  God  the  Son,”  my  guide 
said  gruffly,  his  voice  booming  around  the  empty  hall. 
I  was  physically  hurt.  Disorders  of  this  nature  are 
common  enough.  I  suppose  one  gets  callous  in  places 
like  these.  I  am  not  making  any  complaint;  but  at 
the  time  the  contemptuous  brutality  of  the  reply  hurt. 
Then  I  just  looked  out  of  my  eyes,  as  we  say,  at  the 
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still  figure,  arms  hanging  by  the  sides,  motionless 
against  the  light,  wondering  what  tragedy  lay  refracted 
behind  that  mirage. 

I  would  insert  a  word.  At  Oberammergau,  that 
famous  place  in  the  Bavarian  hills,  there  is  a  scene 
during  the  Passion  that  I  would  recall. 

When  the  Christus  followed  by  the  multitude  and  the 
soldiers  is  passing  through  the  street  of  Annas  to  Calvary, 
when  John  and  the  holy  women,  uncertain  what  had 
happened,  attracted  thither  by  the  tumult — at  the 
moment  when  the  principal  figure  is  recognised  by  his 
mother — I  have  heard  her — supreme  art — impulse 
thrusting  her  forward,  sob,  “Ah  God!  it  is  He!  It  is 
my  son!  my  Jesus!”  heard  that  sob  re-echoed,  broken, 
swell  upwards  from  a  thousand  choking  throats,  an 
experience  unforgettable. 

Even  so,  now,  I  was  thrilled,  carried  away  by 
emotion,  for  this  was  acting  in  its  greatest  form,  with 
reality  for  prompter.  So  far  as  that  lonely  figure  went, 
I  might  have  been  standing  in  the  hall  of  Pilate.  The 
solemnity  of  it  all,  of  that  frail  rudder,  slender  as  a 
thread,  by  which  we  control  the  grey  amorphous  mass 
that  is  the  brain  of  man — horrific  sight !  as  I  have  seen 
it  a  lump  of  pulp,  unstable,  that  was  the  brain  I  had 
been  talking  to  a  short  hour  before — and  this  brain, 
its  rudder,  swinging  uselessly,  might  as  well  for  all 
it  mattered  now  have  been  the  same  as  that — it 
was  terrifying.  Yet  the  acting,  the  perfect  rhythm  with 
which  the  tortured  mind  moved  amidst  its  ruins,  it  was 
sublime,  awful,  enthralling. 

Presently  I  made  a  motion  to  leave  and  going  outside. 
•“  Ah  well,”  I  said  to  the  man,  “  perhaps  it  makes  the 
fearful  tragedy  of  the  days  less  tragic  for  the  poor 
fellow.” 

1  look  at  it  differently,”  he  replied.  “But  what 
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is  puzzling  me  is  to  decide  how  I  am  going — how  it  is 
best  to  deal  with  him.’* 

“How  deal?”  I  asked.  My  guide,  I  should  h&ve 
told  you,  was  himself  one  of  those  dependable  inmates 
whom  the  authorities  often  entrust  with  offices  such  as 
this  man  was  now  discharging. 

“  Deal!”  he  repeated.  “  The  man  is  a  charlatan,  a 
blasphemer,  an  impostor,  a  mountebank.  I  know,”  he 
said,  suddenly  drawing  himself  away  from  me,  lifting 
himself  to  his  full  height,  the  sun  streaming  upon  his 
red  hair  and  beard  and  now  glistening  eyes,  as  with 
a  majestic  sweep  he  brought  his  right  hand  full  around 
against  his  breast,  “  I  know;  for  I  ” — he  tapped  his 
breast  with  a  superb  gesture — “  I  am  God  the  Father.” 

It  was  ignominious.  But  with  a  word  that  I  had 
overstayed  an  important  engagement,  I  made  a  bee¬ 
line  for  the  top  of  the  banisters.  Once  there  I  could 
drop  over  them,  if  all  went  to  all,  and  get  clear.  Arrived 
at  the  stairhead,  before  I  plunged  down,  I  looked  back 
swiftly  once.  He  had  not  stirred.  He  was  standing, 
in  the  momentary  grip  of  his  disorder,  the  light  shining 
on  him,  his  head  thrown  back,  unconscious  of  my 
existence. 

Let  us  return  at  once.  The  point  of  my  story  is  that 
even  in  the  brain  a-tilt  and  sunken,  the  divine  seed 
is  indestructible;  for  a-plumb  or  a-tilt,  willing  or  grasp¬ 
ing  the  shell  the  fruit  gone,  every  considered 
gesture  of  man,  every  mark  with  which  he  surrounds 
his  solemn  and  stated  acts  bears  the  impress  of  his 
divine  origin.  So,  out  of  this  ovum,  this  ego,  this  soul, 
spirit  or  whatever  it  be,  have  arisen  the  ceremonial  and 
sanctions  of  the  great  central  fact  of  his  existence,  of 
the  marriage  between  him  and  the  woman,  power  like  the 
energy  of  that  radium  ray  wedded  to  ordered  control. 
So  taking  their  birth  in,  their  amplitude  and  significance 
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from  the  same  source,  we  have  the  august  rites  of  church 
service,  the  coronation  of  kings,  the  inauguration  of 
parliaments,  all  the  thousand  and  one  great  ceremonials 
of  life.  And  reaching  out  and  down,  the  same  influence 
leaves  its  impress  upon,  lifts  to  a  higher  plane,  even 
the  trivial  things,  giving  to  heraldry  its  language,  to 
festal  days  their  pageantry,  to  masonry,  rotary  and 
other  curiously  intriguing  fraternities,  their  customs 
and  paraphernalia.  Rest  wedded  to  labour,  words  to 
melody,  movement  to  order,  colour  to  flowing  outline, 
everywhere — without  power'  to  resist  its  impulse — man 
bending  the  material  and  momentary  to  the  spiritual  and 
eternal,  to  beauty,  to  the  indestructible  within  him, 
everywhere  ritual  a  torchbearer,  man  a  divine  con¬ 
spirator,  posturing  atheist,  Jew,  or  Christian  warring 
with  obscenity,  all  seeking  through  it,  confessed  or 
unconfessed,  appeasement  of  that  yearning  for  a  goal 
where  beauty  is  united  to  knowledge  indefinitely. 

‘‘Hard  texts  are  nuts,”  says  old  Gaius,  “open  the 
shells  and  you  shall  have  the  meat.”  And  passing 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  in  the  world  of  exterior 
things,  from  the  first  germination  of  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  the  ritual  of  trees  is  one  of  the  nearest  to  us. 
From  the  infancy  of  the  world  the  forest  has  delighted 
and  composed  the  fancy  of  man.  “Why  are  there 
trees  I  never  walk  under,”  asks  Walt  Whitman,  *“  but 
large  and  melodious  thoughts  descend  upon  me  ?  I  think 
they  hang  there  winter  and  summer  and  always  drop 
fruit  as  I  pass.”  Trees  lift  the  shining  days  above 
themselves.  Like  the  voices  of  children  over  a  distance 
they  are  among  the  great  admirable  things.  Have  you 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  examine  that  engraving 
of  Rembrandt’s  ‘  The  Three  Trees  ’ — poetry,  vision,  a 
picture  of  mountains,  plain  and  tempest-riven  sky — 
balanced  against  three  trees?  Had  we  the  proper  sense 
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of  what  trees  mean  to  us,  what  our  world  would  be,  if 
it  were  still  inhabitable,  without  them,  with  the 
Muhammedan  we  would  bow  low  at  the  entrance  to 
every  sacred  place  where  they  congregate. 

And  when  night  comes  with  her  gift  of  sleep,  when 
Eist,  the  Ruler  of  Dusk,  is  abroad  in  the  forest,  trees 
at  night,  have  you  ever  thought  about  them?  For  at 
night  the  forest  is  a  realm  of  ritual.  Find  yourself  alone 
at  night  in  the  centre  of  its  kingdom  of  whisperings  and 
you  may  realise  the  sublime  terror  for  ever  lurking 
within  the  crust  of  your  pretentions.  Yet  these  majestic 
beings  soaring  beyond  the  source  whence  they  derive, 
sky-tall,  bending  to  one  another,  are  only  themselves 
conspirators,  planning  gentle,  ritualistic  conspiracies 
how  best  they  can  contrive  to  hold  men’s  affections  green 
in  their  woods.  You  think  this  to  be  a  fancy?  Then 
my  word  to  you,  O’Hannigan,  with  your  money  and 
friends,  and  your  soul  to  grace!  it’s  the  little  you  know 
about  the  deep  pools  where  the  big  salmon  slumber. 
Ruskin  saw  trees,  like  Rinaldo’s  enchanted  forest,  as 
pilgrims  sheltering  from  the  winds,  reaching  out  to  sun¬ 
shine. 

“  And  verily,”  says  Evelyn  in  his  Sylva,  ‘‘  I  cannot 
think  to  have  acquitted  myself  of  this  subject  till  I  have 
in  some  sort  vindicated  the  honour  of  trees  and  woods, 
by  showing  my  reader  of  what  estimation  they  were  of 
old  for  their  divine  as  well  as  civil  uses;  and  refreshed 
both  him  and  myself  with  what  occurs  of  historical  and 
instructive  among  the  learned  concerning  them  .  .  .  . 
In  a  word  (and  to  speak  a  bold  and  noble  truth)  trees 
and  woods  have  twice  saved  the  whole  world,  first  by 
the  ark,  then  by  the  cross,  making  full  amends  for 
the  evil  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Paradise.”  Yet  even  this 
qualified  association  with  evil  the  great  author  of  the 
golden  book  of  the  forest  feels  compelled  to  qualify, 
putting  the  boot  on  the  cloven  foot.  Paradise  was  a 
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nemorous  temple,  a  place  of  whispering  leafy  loveliness, 
given  to  man  “  tanquam  primo  sacerdoti.*’  The  devil 
had  no  business  there.  “But  when,”  he  asks — and  I 
am  afraid  he  has  us  here — “  when  was  it  known  that 
the  most  holy  places  were  ever  free  from  his  ugly 
stratagems?’* 

“  Large  trees,”  says  Loudon,  “were  used  in  Pales¬ 
tine  as  places  for  meeting  under,  as  they  are  in  the  East 
to  this  day,”  their  mere  proximity  being  deemed  fruitful 
of  wisdom,  softening  the  bluntness  of  our  honesty.  So 
in  Pliny  it  is  related  that,  “in  olden  times  trees  were 
the  very  temples  of  the  gods;  and  according  to  that 
ancient  custom  the  peasants  of  the  country  do  to  this 
day  consecrate  to  one  god  or  other  the  goodliest  and 
fairest  trees;  and  so  the  ancient  ceremony  of  dedicating 
special  trees  to  the  gods  also  continues,  the  mighty 
oak  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  olive  to  Minerva, 
the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  poplar  to  Hercules.” 

The  inner  life  in  trees  is  imperfectly  understood, 
though  something  is  known  of  their  internal  economy, 
of  the  movements  of  sap  and  so  forth,  and — as  in  the 
case  of  the  barberries — even  of  their  nervous  systems. 
Frazer  (The  Golden  Bough)  suggests  that  the  life  of 
individuals  is  bound  up  with  the  life  of  certain  trees, 
citing  some  curious  instances.  The  superstition  is 
ancient  as  the  world  itself.  We  touch  wood  to  avert 
evil.  In  the  Ireland  when  things  of  daily  use  were 
made  where  they  were  consumed,  this  belief,  a  memory 
from  the  forest,  still  lingered.  It  is  not  yet  entirely 
dead. 

So,  in  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  still  a  common  custom 
to  plant  a  tree  at  the  birth  of  the  first  born. 

That  he  may  grow  as  straight  and  sage 
As  full  of  honour  and  of  age 
As  this  ween’  tree. 

(D  692) 
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Curran  is  said  to  have  planted  an  ash  at  Rathfarnham 
under  a  somewhat  similar  impulse.  At  Howth  Castle 
there  is,  or  was,  an  old  tree,  its  branches  supported  by 
props  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  family 
were  said  to  be  connected.  In  Scotland  a  famous  tree, 
the  Edgewell  oak,  has  a  legend  attached  to  it  like  that 
of  the  pine,  “  the  Banned  Pine,”  of  Clan  Alpine.  A 
branch  is  said  to  fall  before  the  death  of  any  of  the 
immediate  members  of  the  Dalhousie  family.  In  the 
year  1874  it  is  recorded  that  such  a  warning  was  actually 
given  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  estate  foresters. 
The  day  was  still,  a  day  of  lumbering  wains.  Suddenly 
without  cause  ’a  great  bough  dropped  to  the  ground. 

“The  laird’s  dead,  now,”  said  one  of  the  men  to 
the  other,  and  going  up  to  the  house  they  found  the 
omen  verified.  The  laird  had  died  at  the  identical 
moment. 

The  most  unexpected  persons  have  shared  this  belief 
in  ‘  an  external  soul  ’  in  trees,  in  the  influence  exerted 
by  these  beings  so  wonderfully  inhabited  over  things 
happening  to  or  within  ourselves.  On  the  day,  we  are 
told,  “  when  the  shadows  that  clouded  the  later  years 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  seemed  as  if  they  might  clear  a 
little,”  when  he  heard  that  Woodstock  had  been  sold  for 
;^8,ooo,  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  “  I  have  a  curious  fancy. 
I  will  go  set  two  or  three  acorns,  and  judge  by  their 
success  in  growing  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  clearing 
my  way.” 

But  the  forest  and  its  allure  was  always  near  to  the 
heart  of  that  great  physician  of  gloom.  The  sands  of 
its  hour-glass  for  him  were  golden  sands.  “  My  bless¬ 
ings,”  he  exclaims,  “upon  the  forest  fair,”  and  in 
that  memorable  passage,  “  ’Tis  blithe  at  eve,”  he  draws 
a  picture  for  us  of  its  delight  as  filled  with  verdure  and 
freshness  as  the  forest  itself;  of  how,  when  the  adven- 
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tures  of  the  days  are  ended,  they  are  re-lived  about  the 
festal  board, 

While  gay  the  tapers  cheerily  shine. 

Bickers  the  fire  and  flows  the  wine — 

Days  free  from  thought  and  nights  from  oare. 
My  blessings  on  the  forest  fair! 

But  does  not  every  leaf  reflect  love  and  sunshine  when 
the  treasure  of  the  great  days  of  Venice,  when  youth, 
is  in  our  hearts  ?  And  when  the  clouds  of  adversity  drift 
our  way,  and  courage  at  last  seizing  the  Lilliputians 
their  darts  shower  upon  us,  if  the  forest  be  nigh,  are 
we  not  in  the  strong  place  of  fortitude?  The  forest 
was  my  marriage  portion  when  at  the  call  of  the  running 
tide  I  first  set  my  course  for  the  wild,  and  its  friendship 
then  won  has  not  since  failed  me.  But  sapling  or  tree, 
in  the  greenwood  or  alone  out  upon  the  wind-swept 
heath,  gnarled,  their  fretted  twigs  at  one  with  winter 
rain  and  sobbing  wind,  or  in  the  panoply  of  high  and 
vowelled  summer,  trees  exert  a  power  different  from 
any  other  thing  over  the  common  heart  of  man. 

There  is  a  man  called  Potts  whom  I  would  like  to 
introduce  to  you — I  mention  it  merely  as  a  geographical 
peculiarity,  but  have  you  ever  noticed  a  quality  in  our 
country?  People  dribble  into  it  out  of  the  unknown.  A 
few  years  elapse.  The  land  has  lifted  them  from 
obscurity.  That  is  Potts,  Esq.  In  business  he  brokes. 
In  public  affairs  he  is  debonair,  figuring  on  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  boards.  In  appearance  he  is  rather 
unusual  looking.  Indeed  I  have  often  wondered  about 
-his  country  of  origin.  He  has  the  dusky  skin  and 
round  wakeful  eyes  that  you  see  in  pictures  of  old 
eighteenth  century  slave-dealers.  His  face — I  am  sure 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  why- — sometimes  reminds  me  of 
Legree,  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Otherwise  he  has 
nothing  in  common  with  that  monster;  for  although  the 
pomposity  of  the  little  fellow  is  cyclopean,  he  is  a  poor 
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body.  The  percentage  of  crimes  of  passion  among 
men  like  Potts  is  comparatively  low.  Even  the  grey¬ 
hounds  that  he  courses — for  Potts  takes  the  recognised 
interest  in  sport — are  hired.  Yet,  all  the  colours  of 
him  are  not  mahogany.  His  aplomb  is  a  source  of 
continual  instruction.  Living  out  of  the  end  of  our 
house,  knowing  nothing  about  us  except  our  toleration, 
he  is  prepared,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  explain  how  it 
happens  that  we  still  come  to  create  a  sort  of  disturbing 
groundswell  in  his  country.  Potts’  father,  it  is  whis¬ 
pered,  issued  out  of  Wales;  but  I  am  certain  he  is  not 
Welsh.  The  fact  that  a  man  hails  from  Glasgow  affords 
but  indifferent  evidence  that  he  is  an  esquire-bedell  of 
the  land  of  caber-tossers.  Myself,  I  believe,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  Potts,  either  on  the  father’s  or 
mother’s  side,  originated  from  Africa. 

Well,  in  the  middle  of  a  desultory  conversation  into 
which  we  drifted — we  were  waiting  for  an  incoming 
train — I  had  the  good  fortune  to  draw  down  my  belief, 
that  in  forestry  this  country  would  find  the  secret  of  that 
philosopher’s  stone,  which,  amongst  other  things,  would 
change  the  frail  curraghs  of  that  wild  seaboard  along 
the  Atlantic  into  stout  ships,  rich  clipper  fleets  reaping 
the  seas. 

In  a  general  way  I  spoke  largely.  I  am  certain  he 
agreed  with  me,  because  for  a  second  a  look  of  diabolical 
malevolence — he  might  have  been  one  of  his  ancestors 
battening  down  the  hatches  on  a  cargo  of  those  slaves — 
a  horrific  gleam  lighted  his  eyes,  then  faded  out. 

“  Nonsense,”  he  said,  “  this  is  not  a  timber-growing 
country.” 

”  Allow  me,  Mr.  Potts,”  I  corrected,  ‘‘we  know 
otherwise  from  history.  Of  course  we  do  not  set  up 
any  copyright  in  our  history.  Everybody  is  welcome  to 
it.  We  only  ask  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
share  it  with  them.  But  if  our  history  establishes  one 
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fact,  it  is  that  this  country  is  an  abiding  experience. 
It  marks  time  in  a  world  of  alternating  categories.  So 
the  forest  tradition  in  it  is  ineffaceable.  More,  we 
know  from  the  same  history  that  this  country  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  development  of  tree-culture.’’ 

My  finer  artistry  was  lost.  He  came  to  grips  with 
the  main  point  at  once. 

“Forget  it,”  he  said.  “What  we  lack  here  is  the 
community  spirit,  not  history.  Any  man  abreast  of 
modern  research  knows  that  our  history  is  mostly 
hokum.”  He  offered  me  a  cigarette,  and  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder — I  hate  any  person 
to  place  his  hand  on  my  shoulder — “My  dear  Davidson,” 
he  confided  to  me,  “  I  know  something  about  trees. 
Damp  runs  them  to  a  jelly  with  us.  Except  for  pit- 
props,  there  were  never  any  trees  worth  a  damn  in  any 
part  of  Ireland — I  am  speaking  of  commercial  timber, 
of  course.  We  are  up  and  coming  here  at  last.  What 
we  want  are  live  issues.  But  if  any  time  we  should 
need  a  flutter,  there  are  plenty  more  exciting  ways  of 
throwing  our  money  down  a  sink.” 

Now  a  Swedenborgian  I  am  I  hope  democratic. 

If  some  ignorant  ‘swine  ’  of  a  foreman  address  a 
sensitive,  gentle-mannered  son  of  the  people — with 
perhaps  a  delicate  wife  and  large  family — “  Buck,  you 
sucker!  Get  a  move  on  your  lousy  hide  ” — proceeding, 
in  language  indigenous  to  such  persons,  to  drag  him 
through  the  slime  of  his  vile  tongue  before  his  mates, 
after  all,  properly  regarded  what  does  it  matter;  I 
mean  in  relation  to  the  “  Law  of  Correspondences,” 
weighed  for  instance  in  the  balance  of  the  New 
Jerusalem?  The  only  indignity  that  the  man  suffers 
is  the  one  of  proximity  that  his  labour  involves.  Never¬ 
theless  the  very  delicate  and  admirable  declensions 
of  genteel  intercourse  may  not  be  trampled.  The 
Archbishop  of  Treves  is  quite  in  order  in  addressing  his 
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brother  of  Mayence  as  Potts,  if  Potts  is  his  surname. 
Or  if,  like  the  chevalier  before  his  reverse  of  fortune, 
transient  necessity  overcome,  suppose  me  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  ignoble  country  of  Pence-farthing  across  the 
frontiers,  through  the  land  of  wholesale,  into  leisured 
retirement,  then  it  might  be  in  order — I  put  a  hypothe¬ 
tical  case — for  a  knight-bachelor  (if  otherwise  above 
suspicion)  to  address  me  as  ‘  Davidson.’  In  the  presence 
of  third  persons — a  standard  down — it  might  be  in 
order,  nay,  there  are  conceivable  circumstances  when 
it  might  be  desirable  for  me  to  allow  him  an  even  more 
intimate  ....  to  address  me  in  fact  by  my  Christian 

name . But  Potts.  I  was  naturally  irritated. 

Besides,  on  this  particular  occasion  for  some  reason,  I 
was  impatient  of  his  appropriation  of  the  country. 
Ordinarily  it  would  not  have  mattered  in  the  least.  My 
difficulty,  however,  was  what  to  do.  There  is  one 
characteristic  of  our  people  which  I  think  has  been 
neglected  by  our  novelists,  the  patience  of  all  hands. 
My  own  toleration  of  inclemency  amounted  to  a  disease. 
So,  fully  conscious  of  my  impotence,  I  now  watched 
Potts  chuckle  inwardly  to  himself  as  he  slid  about  on 
it. 

“  MsrPotts,”  I  said,  (I  slurred  the  mister  into  the 
Potts,  making  it  sound  like  one  word,  lest  otherwise  it 
might  appear  to  him  I  was  intolerant),  ‘‘  what  you  say 
has,  no  doubt,  its  importance.  Yet,  I  feel  somehow, 
if  only  I  could  get  you  to  consider  this  proposition  as 
a  concrete  perception,  detached  I  mean  from  its  symbolic 
implications,  with  your  sense  of  public  obligation  you 
would  be  the  first  man  to  recognise,  regarded  even  as 
a  materialistic  hypothesis,  that  you  have  been  mistaken. 
I  don’t  want  you  to  think,”  I  said,  ”  that  I  have  made 
folly  a  profession,  but  let  me  put  the  matter  to  you 
in  a  novel  way.  The  forest  is  a  book,  and  it  has  this 
singular  quality  that  unlike  other  books  every  time  you 
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read  it,  it  tells  a  new  story,  and  still  more  surprising, 
this  book,  although  it  possesses  both  style  (if  style  be 
desirable)  and  rare  philosophy,  yet  you  do  not  need  ever 
to  have  gone  to  school  or  college  to  get  the  sense  out 
of  it;  nay  more,  you  have  not  got  even  to  turn  its 
leaves,  for  it  holds  them  up  and  turns  them  for  you  on 
its  own  account.  Moreover,”  I  said,  ”  and  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  this  remarkable  fact,  this  book 
is  unlike  most  books  of  real  worth,  in  the  sense  that 
it  pays  for  its  own  publication.  And  yet  this  assemblage 
of  merits  does  not  exhaust  its  strong  and  lavish  claim 
on  the  attention,  for  this  book  illustrates  itself  in  natural 
colours,  produces  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  and 
the  boards  to  bind  itself.  In  fact,”  said  I,  ”  it  is  a 
best  seller,  but  with  this  difference,  though  thus 
distinguished  it  does  not  perish,  for  unlike  any  book 
except  itself  that  has  ever  appeared,  each  new  edition 
of  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  last.  You  are  interested 
in  bulls  MsrPotts.  I  have  seen  your  name  on  com¬ 
mittees.  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  the  nation  which 
possesses  this  book  has  a  bull  in  the  toril  that  need 
not  fear  the  lances  of  the  picadors.  A  national  scheme 
of  reforesting — it  may  never  happen,  of  course:  it  may 
blow  over-— but  for  argument  suppose  it  happened  .  .  .  . 
I  am  sure,  looking  at  you,  you  are  a  man  who  has  seen 
a  bit  of  the  world,  perhaps  touched  some  of  its  raw 
frontiers.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  or  two  of  what 
has  been  happening  with  this  evergreen,  which  I  call  the 
forest,  in  other  countries— — ~” 

”  Other  countries.” 

He  did  not  exclaim.  That  is  not  Potts’  method. 
He  has  studied  us  too  closely  to  perpetrate  such  a 
crudity.  I  thought,  however,  that  his  mouth  was  a 
little  more  than  customarily  uncertain.  What  he  did 
now  was  to  interrupt— not  really  rudely,  but  just 
sufficiently  so  to  subdue  any  intolerance — repeating 
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slowly  after  me  the  two  words  “  other  countries,’* 
drawing-  in  his  breath  with  a  peculiar  sucking  sound  as 
he  passed  his  lips  up  and  down  from  the  first  to  the 
second.  “  Don’t  take  me  as  being  hasty  or  uncertain, 
Davidson,”  he  said,  ”  but  despite  occasional  set-backs, 
despite  the  ditchwater  constantly  being  thrown  over  it 
from  other  countries,  Ireland  has  held  together  very 
well  now  for  a  good  many  years.  When  she  needs  a 
new  suit  of  tweeds,  don’t  you  be  a  bit  afraid  we’ll  not 
be  able  to  provide  it  ” — I  felt  inclined  to  remind  him 
that  the  country  was  not  a  man — ”  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  yourself  about  horticulture?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

”  No,”  I  admitted,  ”  nothing.  I  have  spent  my  life 
trying  to  learn  the  names  of  the  commonest  plants  only 
to  forget  them  next  day.  I  know  the  names  of  course. 
Bells  for  the  hare  and  parsley  for  the  cow — grass  for  the 
goose  and  thistles  for  the  sow;  but  I  am  never  sure 
which  is  which.” 

“  I  am  talking  about  trees,  Davidson,”  he  said. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  replied,  ”  I’m  afraid  I  know  very 
little  about  them  either,  but  I  feel  stronger  on  trees.  I 
felled  a  share  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  planted  a  good 
few  one  time  or  another;  I  might  pass  a  third  standard, 
if  the  examining  board  happened  to  be  in  good  humour 
with  themselves,  if  they  had  just  sat,  suppose,  for  a 
group-picture,  and  come  out  with  that  ‘  ascended  into 
heaven  on  the  fortieth  day  ’  sort  of  look  upon  them — 
you  know  what  I  mean — very  high-powered.  But 
scientifically  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  training.” 

It  was  no  use.  I  was  wasting  the  golden  apples  of 
Hippomenes,  swinging  incense  in  front  of  a  face  with 
only  horse-sense. 

”  Well,”  he  paused,  ”  perhaps  that  alters  what  I  was 
going  to  say  a  bit.  But  I  am  fed  up  with  men  prepared 
to  show  you  how  to  laugh  even  at  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  people  ready  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  land — if 
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it  does  run — “  he  added  incoherently,  “  the  type  that 
could  not  winter  a  bed  of  cauliflower  to  save  themselves 
from  .  .  . 

“  Lockjaw,”  I  helped  him  out.  ”  Lord,”  said  I, 
”  MsrPotts,”  for  I  was  genuinely  surprised,  ”  I  did 
not  know  that  you  had  taken  up  farming  yourself.” 

”  No  more  have  I,”  he  rejoined,  ”  but  I  hate  balder¬ 
dash.” 

”  Would  you  believe  it  if  you  saw  it  expounded  in 
print?”  I  asked. 

“Believe  what?” 

“  That  there’s  money  in  wood.” 

“  Babes  I  ever  heard  were  in  it.” 

And  as  his  mouth  expanded — for  the  little  devil  can 
throw  a  deft  barb — I  felt  myself  sink.  I  knew  that 
he  was  beating  me.  Mind  you,  Potts  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  if  he  were  only  in  Arabia,  or  wherever  he  belongs. 
There  is  Lord  South-Ireland,  for  instance,  a  keen  Gaelic 
scholar  himself,  yet  a  man  with  a  firm  international 
grasp  on  life.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the  uniform 
of  the  papal  zouaves:  South-Ireland  has  a  mind  furnished 
like  that  uniform.  Well,  he  thinks  no  end  of  Potts. 

However,  the  train  had  not  yet  come  in,  so  I  held 
on.  It  did  not  matter  a  button  except  as  a  trophy, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Algonkians  entered  into  me.  “  The 
value  of  the  forest  nevertheless  has  been  demonstrated,” 
I  said,  “  the  gold  is  there,  trodden  under  foot,  waiting 
to  be  lifted  out.” 

“You  mean  demonstrated  in  books?” 

“  This  isn’t  a  native  book,”  I  explained.  “  You  will 
find  no  literary  quincum-quancums  here.  It  balances 
on  its  shoulders  the  whole  solid  bulk  of  this  island, 
handling  with  a  sure,  sane  commanding  grasp  and 
intuition  not  merely  the  political  frailties,  but  the  full 
economic  and  forest  possibilities  of  a  difficult  country. 
It  deals  pretty  comprehensively  with  the  forest  in  Ireland, 
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but  in  fine  perspective,  as  part  of  a  world  problem  of  out¬ 
standing  impressiveness.  It  is  a  notable  book.  I  can 
confidently  recommend  it.  The  author  is,  I  believe,  a 
Rumanian.  I  don’t  remember  where  the  book  was 
published,  but  I  know  it  was  not  published  in  Ireland.” 

The  oratorical  rattle  of  the  thing  also  helped.  He 
hesitated.  For  a  moment  I  had  puzzled  him.  Then 
his  mouth  shut  like  a  gin. 

”  With  taxes  soaring  to  the  top  of  their  fortune,”  he 
snapped  with  finality,  ”  I  may  tell  you,  Davidson,  it’s 
not  lumber  we  want,  nor  cypress  trees.  You  were 
talking  about  books  just  now  and  bulls.  Perhaps  you 
could  tell  me  what’s  wrong  with  better  bulls  and  more 
of  them,  a  better  herd-book?” 

”  Well,”  said  I,  it’s  vulgar  for  one  thing,  if  it 
isn’t  positively  indecent.  But  let  me  answer  you  this 
way.  What’s  wrong  with  a  strong  strain  of  Belgian 
stallions  from  the  Ardennes?” 

”  Nothing  doing,”  he  replied.  ‘‘‘  We  don’t  want 
draught  horses.  We  have  no  use  for  them.  Ours  is  an 
essentially  pastoral  and  hunting  country.” 

I  gave  up.  The  victor  alone  might  never  be  able 
to  deprive  defeat  for  us  of  its  old  honour.  But  further 
struggle  was  waste  of  energy.  ”  Potts,”  said  I,  making 
the  best  of  it — for  the  train  was  signalled;  and  after 
all  what  did  the  ‘  mister  ’  matter  one  way  or  the  other? 
If  we  have  a  reputation  for  having  never  divorced  our 
literature  from  beauty,  for  toleration,  let  us  defend  it 
with  glancing  sword — ‘‘  before  you  go,”  I  said,  ”  you 
are  a  sporting  man.  You  are  interested  in  natural 
history.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  gilaroo?” 

”  No;  what  is  it;  an  eagle?” 

”  It  is  a  trout,”  I  said  sadly.  ”  The  gil  is  peculiar 
to  Ireland,”  and  as  I  am  a  living  man  I  distinctly  saw 
his  ears  prick.  Something  new  he  evidently  had  not  yet 
learned  about  us.  ”  In  appearance,”  I  continued, 
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you  might  never  know  the  gilaroo  from  an  ordinary 
trout,  if  you  were  a  duffer.  Naturally  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  real  difference,  however,  is  on  the  inside. 
He  has  a  hard  stomach.  What  I  mean  is  that  he 
feeds  at  the  bottom.  Possibly  you  mightn’t  understand 
that,  but  if  you  knew  anything  about  fish  you  would  see 
what  I  mean.  I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  gilaroo. 
He  is  a  noble  fish,  and  has  tremendous  endurance.  You 
mightn’t  believe  it,”  I  said,  ‘‘  but  one  of  those  fish,  if 
he  were  a  man,  would  think  nothing  of  walking  seven 
miles  to  Mass  before  his  breakfast.  Its  the  native 
blood,  I  expect  ” — I  was  getting  fun  out  of  him  at  last, 
for  as  I  went  on  I  felt  the  roll  came  back  into  my  tongue 
— ”  But  like  the  rest  of  us,”  said  I,  **  it’s  the  hard  hfe 
the  gil  has  just  the  same,  knocking  the  bit  and  the  sup 
out  of  the  dozens.” 

The  train  had  drawn  in.  “  There’s  Hennessy,”  I 
said,  ‘‘  the  man  you’re  meeting.  Just  a  mo.’  Only 
for  that  stomach,”  said  I,  ”  Potts,  I  don’t  know  what 
the  gil  would  do  at  all.” 

*‘How  is  that,”  said  he. 

‘‘Well,  you  see  how  it  is,”  said  I,  ‘‘only  for  his 
stomach,  he  could  never  digest  some  of  the  things  he 
comes  in  contact  with.  The  breed  of  him  would  have 
perished  centuries  ago.” 

Despite  our  reputation,  despite  a  Kempis,  despite  my 
own  indifference  of  what  he  thought,  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  immediately  felt  better.  And  as  to  Potts,  it 
made  no  odds.  He  is  unquenchable.  If  you  dropped 
him  in  the  river  he  would  swim  across  to  the  far  side 
and  come  around  by  the  bridge.  I  threw  myself  into 
a  carriage  that  was  empty.  In  a  moment  the  train 
drew  out. 

‘‘  Doubtless,”  says  Robert  Lynd  in  his  Rambles  in 
Ireland — writing  from  Parknasilla — ‘‘  these  (the  guests) 
were  human  beings,  but  they  were  pretending  not  to 
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be.  You  might  as  well  have  tried  to  feel  brotherly  to 
a  lot  of  walruses.**  Potts  of  course  differs  from  the 
Parknasillas;  but  in  one  respect  he  is  identical.  He 
does  not  shoot  a  good  shoot.  But  Hungary,  India,  or 
England,  how  the  deep  breath  peps  up  in  the  lungs 
when  escape  opens  into  the  wide  spaces  where  the 
people  of  a  land  live.  My  eyes  feasted  on  the  fair 
countryside.  As  the  train  sped  past  the  little  white 
houses  dotted  over  it,  my  thoughts  turned  to  my  own 
people.  The  figures,  the  shadows  of  that  statistical 
report  had  long  since  vanished.  After  all,  what  were 
they  but  post-obits  from  the  past  that  this  nation  would 
wipe  off? 

“There  is  lapis  lazuli  still  in  Media,**  I  said.  “  Here 
is  the  grain,  the  rest  is  chaff.  Beside  these  hearths  the 
tradition  of  an  ancient  race  is  safe.  Here  the  twin 
lamps  of  the  fatherland  burn  always  with  the  same 
steady  unflickering  flame.  Is  not  the  wild  thorn  fast 
of  its  berries?  In  a  little  while — the  people  must  have 
breathing  space — ^beside  these  hearthstones  love  of  the 
forest  will  resume  its  empire.**  True,  Judas-like, 
scattered  among  the  fold,  men  may  be  found  such  as 
those  of  whom  that  archdeacon  of  Brecknock  spoke — 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  any  clime  or  century — men 
ready  to  violate  their  most  solemn  obligations  individual 
or  collective,  their  oiled  dishonest  tongues  loud  upon  the 
sanctity  of  every  interest  by  which  they  stand  to  gain. 
I  have  one  such  before  my  mind  as  I  write.  What  of 
them?  Their  place  is  in  the  Potter* s  field.  “  The  heart 
of  this  people,**  said  I,  “is  an  altar  having  wine  poured 
upon  it.  It  is  bronze,  white,  shining.  It  is  gold.** 

The  Roman  roads  driven  into  the  trans-Alps,  across 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  through  Gaul  up  to  the  ramparts 
of  Antoninus,  the  prodigious  obstacles  overcome,  even 
to-day  excite  our  wonder.  But  what  of  the  men  who 
engineered  them  ?  Were  their  lives  a  genuflection  before 
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the  spirit  of  arithmetic?  Great  merchants  they  were, 
great  lovers  of  that  strong  wine.  It  sends  the  blood 
faster  through  the  veins  to  read  of  their  achievements, 
for  the  patrician  merchants  of  Rome  achieved  for  her 
almost  fabulous  riches.  Yet  it  is  the  affluence  of  the 
creative  genius  of  these  merchant  road-makers,  not  the 
incident  of  wealth,  that  has  made  them  memorable,  for 
the  Rome  that  evolved  the  arch,  which  projected  those 
roads,  was  the  same  Rome  that  planned  the  city  of 
Neptune,  that  carried  peace  upon  its  spearheads,  that 
gave  width  to  life,  its  wings  to  the  poetry  of  Tarentum, 
that  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame  planted  the  standard  of 
Christianity  upon  that  hill,  from  which  its  pennant  still 
floats  undimmed  after  seventeen  centuries. 

Only  the  spirit  laughs  ho,  ho!  at  obstacles.  Long 
shaken  by  the  storm  this  land  listens  for  the  return  of 
the  forest,  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  has  been  written, 
for  the  sanctification  of  that  ‘  week  of  centuries  *  in 
which  Malachy,  clean  hawk  of  the  air — foreseeing  self 
at  last  forgotten  everywhere  in  fatherland — he  sums  up 
the  unpretending  glory  of  this  ancient  people,  the  sweet 
influence  of  a  land  old  as  time  robed  in  the  freshness 
of  a  new  power  and  beauty. 


«  V 
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APPENDICES. 


I. 

Belgium — Peat  Afforestation 

In  compliance  with  the  official  report  of  the  Cabinet 
meeting  of  August  4th,  1927,  I  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  below  an  epitome  of  the  method  of  afforesta¬ 
tion  of  peaty  lands. 

Afforestation  of  the  peat  formations  of  Belgium  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  higher  land.  One  of 
these,  the  Hautes  Fanges  of  Cambrian  origin,  situated 
on  the  Stavelot  range  (province  of  Liege)  forms  a  vast 
peaty  plateau,  the  altitude  of  which  varies  from  540  to 
665  metres.  The  other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Hubert  (in  the  Ardennes)  consists  of  a  series  of  bogs 
which  have  been  formed  at  the  commencement  of  nearly 
all  the  valleys  emerging  from  the  plateau.  The  methods 
employed  for  the  afforestation  of  these  regions  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  different  nature. 

In  the  Hautes  Fanges,  the  reclamation  of  which  began 
in  1878,  the  Prussian  system  in  operation  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  German  Hertogenwald  was  that  employed. 

By  this  method  the  land  was  divided  into  large 
sections  of  25  hectares  isolated  by  perimetrical  dividing 
roadways  with  ditches  at  the  sides.  In  the  interior  of 
those  sections  trenches  were  opened  with  a  width  of 
om.  50  X  om.  25  X  om.  30,  running  at  an  average 
distance  of  4  metres  from  one  another,  following  the 
lines  of  the  greatest  slope  and  emptying  into  a  collecting 
trench  one  metre  wide,  or  into  the  natural  stream  outlet. 
This  system  although  yielding  good  results  from  the 
drainage  point  of  view  had  the  drawback  of  allowing 
important  volumes  of  water  to  drain  off  too  rapidly 
towards  the  valleys,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  following 
a  serious  inundation  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre  in  1879. 

Since  that  time  each  of  these  sections  of  25  hectares 
was  divided  into  four  by  means  of  isolation  roads,  and 
in  each  of  these  sub-divisions  ditches  i  m.  x  om.  40  x 
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om.  20  were  opened.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these 
ditches  run  with  a  maximum  fall  of  one  degree  towards 
the  natural  outlet.  The  drainage  trenches,  generally 
om.  6o  X  om.  30  x  om.  25,  which  open  into  the  ditches, 
all  placed  crossways,  are  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
natural  outlet  or  preferably  run  obliquely  to  it.  The 
fall  is  as  a  rule  slight — two  to  three  degrees — the 
spacing  being  brought  to  4  metres  from  axis  to  axis. 
The  sides  and  bed  of  these  ditches,  trenches  and  collect¬ 
ing  channels  were  left  rough,  so  as  to  hinder  a  too  rapid 
flow  of  drainage  water. 

Again,  instead  of  starting  the  afforestation  work 
from  the  bottom,  the  peaty  soil  was  attacked  from  the 
top  and  various  working  centres  established,  taking 
over  several  different  basins  each  of  small  extent  and 
narrowing  in  the  direction  of  the  slope. 

All  shrubby  vegetation  has  been  respected  as  much 
as  was  allowable,  as  also  any  existing  tufts  of  birch 
and  willow  shoots,  so  that  they  might  act  as  a  screen 
for  the  coming  young  plantations  as  well  as  being 
useful  from  the  drainage  point  of  view  and  for  regulating 
the  distribution  of  the  surface  water. 

The  earth  or  the  peat  derived  from  the  trenches  is 
replaced  on  the  edges  of  these  in  clods  or  turfs  om.  60 
X  om.  75  X  om.  25.  The  turfs  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  space  of  1.50  metres  for  the 
rows  and  2  metres  between  the  rows,  this  giving  3,330 
turfs  per  hectare  for  2,500  metres  of  trench  run.  In 
certain  places,  the  trenches  being  at  a  distance  of  4.50 
metres  from  each  other,  axis  to  axis,  there  are  three 
rows  of  tufts  per  bed  at  1.50  metres  spacing  or  4,450 
tufts  per  hectare. 

The  planting  is  generally  carried  out  two  years  at 
least  after  the  drainage  work  with  four  year  old  picea 
plants  (picea  excelsa,  two  years  as  seedlings  and  two 
years  transplanted). 

By  means  of  an  augur  or  spade  a  core  of  earth  or 
peat  is  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  turf,  then  before 
introducing  the  plant  a  compost  is  inserted  made  of  a 
mixture  of  sand  or  leaf  mould  and  phosphate  hasique 
(basic  slag),  about  25  grammes  phosphate  to  i  cubic 
decimetre  of  earth. 

In  the  less  peaty  regions  the  phosphate  is  mixed  with 
the  crumbled  soil  of  the  cone  which  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  turfs. 
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Some  trials  in  planting  the  pinus  sylvestris  gave  only 
bad  results  owing  to  its  lack  of  resistance  in  moist  soils 
and  also  the  altitude  of  the  region. 

In  the  peaty  soils  round  about  St.  Hubert,  notably  in 
the  forest  of  Freyr,  the  drainage  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  ground  has  been  divided  according  to  its  lay  in 
more  or  less  large  sections  of  from  3  to  6  hectares  by 
isolation  roads  or  draining  channels  9  metres  wide 
including  two  side  ditches  of  i  m.  50  x  om.  60  x  om.  20 
of  low  depth  which  sometimes  serve  as  collecting 
channels,  unless  others  have  been  constructed  of  like 
dimensions  and  parallel  to  them,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
downpour  of  the  water.  These  roads  and  the  side 
collecting  ditches  are  preferably  given  a  direction  which 
is  not  that  of  the  greatest  slope.  At  certain  intervals 
wicker-work  has  been  placed  in  these  collectors  so  as 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water,  and  to  hold 
up  the  soil  it  carries  along. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  drainage  ditches  are 
I  m.  20  X  om.  50  X  om.  20  and  are  direct  across  the 
line  of  slope  with  but  a  slight  drop.  Their  distance 
apart  is  generally  5  metres  from  axis  to  axis,  this  giving 
2,000m.  of  trenching  to  the  hectare.  In  the  more 
water-logged  sections  they  can  be  brought  to  4m.  apart 
and  may  be  given  greater  dimensions  (i  m.  50  x  om. 
60  X  om.  20),  in  the  less  watered  sections  they  are 
drawn  further  apart  or  trenches  of  but  om.  80  x  om. 
40  X  om.  20  are  held  to  be  adequate. 

The  superficial  soil  layer  is  thrown  up  towards  the 
axis  of  the  beds  and,  with  a  view  to  the  planting  of  the 
trees,  the  soil  is  continually  thrown  up  to  at  least 
om,  10  from  its  free  edge,  half  from  each  side  of  the 
trench.  With  a  clearance  of  5m.,  planting  is  generally 
undertaken  with  a  space  of  2.50  metres  between  the 
rows — with  clearance  of  4m.,  an  average  spacing 
between  the  rows  of  2m.  is  adopted.  The  plants 
generally  employed  are  in  this  case  also  four  year  old 
spruce  including  two  years  in  the  transplanted  state. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  experiments  carried  out 
with  and  without  manures  in  peaty  soils  have  shown 
that  the  employment  of  phosphate  hasique  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  indicated  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  securing 
good  results. 


60  om. 
(D  692) 


7.87  inches. 
T 


23.62  inches. 


20  om. 
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II. 

Waste  Lands 

Cassell’s  new  Atlas,  revised  edition,  gives  the  area  of 
bog  including  moors  in  Ireland  as  1,800,000  acres. 
Other  authorities  are  referred  to  in  the  bibliography. 
Before  the  period  of  modern  forestry,  so  far  back  as 
1885,  Nisbet  estimated  that  2,000,000  acres  of  the  total 
wasteland  of  Ireland,  including  mountain,  were  plant- 
able.  This  estimate  did  not  include  uneconomic  tillage 
and  meadow,  and  is  in  any  event  now  out  of  date. 
Probably  the  true  area  will  be  found  to  lie  between  five 
and  six  million  acres,  but  the  importance  of  such  an 
enquiry,  at  the  present  time,  would  turn  on  whether  a 
minimum  initial  scheme  in  excess  of  two  million  acres 
were  adopted.  As  to  uneconomic  tillage,  if  the  opinion 
of  recognised  world  authorities  be  accepted,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  oppressive 
economic  burden  under  which  Ireland  stumbles  to-day. 
At  the  same  time,  this  load  of  impoverished  tillage  raises 
an  issue  incidental  only  to  the  claim  of  the  forest  to 
be,  in  the  words  of  Evelyn,  “  the  greatest  magazine  of 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  nation.” 

In  so  far  as  peat  lands  may  be  made  available,  the 
experiences  of  other  countries  will  no  doubt  be  carefully 
studied  side  by  side  with  the  experiments  in  this  island. 
In  Scotland,  where  such  experiments  have  been  tried 
out,  the  Belgian  system  of  draining  and  planting  has 
been  followed.  There,  as  in  Belgium,  the  material  from 
the  drains  provides  the  turfs  or  mounds  on  which  the 
trees  are  planted  and,  since  the  war,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  alone  has  been  applied, 
one  good  handful  of  slag  being  used  for  each  plant. 

III. 

Czechoslovakia — The  Reality  of  Industrialism : 

A  Contrast 

In  the  reports  prior  to  1921  of  the  Department  of  Land 
and  Agriculture,  Ireland,  those  interested  will  find 
particulars  of  the  operation  and  working  of  the  arbor 
and  horticultural  schemes  of  that  department.  In 
Ireland  co-operation  falls  under  five  heads — Department 
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of  Agriculture,  Congested  Districts,  old  Land  Com¬ 
mission,  County  Councils,  and  the  Private  Owner. 

In  1916  the  Tree  planting  schemes  for  Congested 
Districts,  mainly  for  ‘  shelter  and  ornament,’  came  to 
a  practical  standstill  from  want  of  funds  and  other 
causes.  Nisbet,  affirming  first  that  scientific  silviculture 
in  Ireland  is  capable  of  yielding  results  greater  than 
in  the  interior  of  Europe,”  gives  an  account  of  one  of 
the  disastrous  experiments  in  afforestation,  not  carried 
out,  but  launched,  by  the  late  Congested  Districts  Board. 
In  1891 — 1894,  this  body,  he  says,  ”  planted  a  selected 
district  near  Knockboy,  spent  ;^i 0,500,  left  their  plan¬ 
tation  to  the  elements,  realised  ;^24  4s.,  and  proceeded 
thenceforth  to  confine  their  activities  to  supplying  trees 
to  small  occupiers.” 

Next,  the  old  Land  Commission  and  County  Councils. 
By  the  Land  Act,  1903,  the  British  Authorities  gave 
powers  at  that  date,  amongst  other  things,  to  retain 
land  for  afforesting.  How  the  Irish  Administration 
implemented  those  powers  is  matter  of  history.  The 
forestry  undertakings  of  the  communes  or  County 
Councils  may  also  be  examined.  One  would  like  to 
mete  out  praise  to  these  great  bodies  of  citizens  but 
their  adventures  in  the  forest  are  like  a  groping  with 
lanterns  ....  which  they  had  forgotten  to  light. 

Last,  the  private  owner.  The  reports  of  the  Forestry 
Branch  and  of  the  Viceregal  Committee  of  1908  are 
candid  as  to  what  the  private  owner  has  not  done.  The 
private  owner  of  forest  land  in  Ireland  has  not  been 
patient  of  this  clime.  Even  the  device  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  failed  to  quicken  his  sense  of  responsibility;  but 
possibly,  if  one  could  peer  into  the  essence  of  things, 
these  grants  were  never  intended  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  political  ramp.  Originating  under  William  III, 
the  idea  appears  to  have  ended  with  the  legislation  of 
1796,  when  the  payments  as  therein — to  be  made 
through  the  Dublin  Society,  as  it  then  was — were  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  parliament  of  that  time. 

On  some  students  of  economics  these  reports  will  bite 
like  the  Kirchwasser  of  the  wild  cherry  forests  of  Baden, 
leaving  an  unforgettable  memory.  Others,  however, 
will  place  them  in  truer  perspective.  The  forest  needs 
no  adventitious  aids  to  be  regarded  as  an  affair  of  state 
in  this  land.  But  these  experiments  in  co-operation  are 
still  useful  as  evidence  of  what  heterogeneous  effort  can 
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succeed  in  not  accomplishing,  in  the  domain  of  a  highly 
specialised  Department  of  National  Government. 

Our  people  in  the  end  may  prove  too  proud  out  of 
themselves  to  follow  the  lessons  of  other  lands,  but 
however  that  may  be,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  forest 
figures  of  the  young  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  fire 
the  imagination.  Here  the  forest  is  endowed  with  all 
the  pomp  the  State  can  give  it.  Here  the  private  owner 
of  forest  land  is  in  rapid  process  of  elimination.  Since 
1920  more  than  half  of  these  owners,  more  than  five 
million  acres  of  privately  owned  forest  land  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Central  Authorities,  in  all  some 
2,453,000  hectares.  The  laws  of  1920  and  ’22  regulate 
the  payment  of  compensation.  For  convenience  in  the 
text,  the  payment  of  compensation  in  Ireland  is  treated 
as  though  made  in  cash;  but  in  Czechoslovakia  payment 
(save  in  exceptional  cases)  is  not  so  made.  Instead  the 
compensation  is  recorded  in  a  register  of  indemnities. 
The  debt  bears  interest  at  four  per  cent,  and  the 
government  is  bound  to  amortize  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  annually. 

What  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  forest  reform? 

In  the  five  provinces  of  the  Republic — apart  from 
joinery  works  and  pulp  mills — there  are  upwards  of 
6,232  sawmills  in  full  swing — namely,  889  steam,  2,184 
waterpower,  104  electric,  and  3,055  modern  highspeed 
frame-saws,  with  an  annual  cut  (lumber  only)  of 
6,000,000  cubic  metres.  The  total  utility  cut  of  the 
Republic  amounts  to  some  nine  million  cubic  metres,  of 
which  spruce  forms  39.15  per  cent.,  beech  (for  in  Czech 
timber  is  still  largely  grown  for  lumber)  20.67  per  cent, 
and  pine  14.15  per  cent. 

The  whole  system  upon  which  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  country  is  tabled  deserves  the  closest  study. 
Perhaps  the  sobriety  of  it  all  sounds  its  leading  note. 
There  are  no  spectacular  associations,  no  plans  for  pan- 
European  aerodromes,  blazoned  across  this  little 
country.  Just  labour,  ‘  the  universal  brightener  of  the 
soul’s  windows,’  a  peasant  country  where  intense  pro¬ 
ductive  organisation  reigns,  the  patriot  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  historic  race  rules.  In  the  Paumoto  Archipelago, 
when  the  natives  become  restive,  they  are  given  a  bill 
to  rattle.  In  Czech  the  law  is  made  the  steering-wheel 
of  the  car.  Prosperity. 

It  has  been  through  the  deeps,  has  Czechoslovakia. 
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It  has  tasted  of  bitterness  and  remembers.  I  put  it  in 
quotes.  “  The  Czech  nation,  deprived  not  merely  of  its 
political  independence  but  of  its  industrial  life  entered 
the  19th  century  a  peasant  remnant.  The  emancipation 
of  that  remnant  commenced  in  1848.  To-day  it  is 
paramount.  Yet  in  Czech  as  in  Slovakia,  the  work  of 
undoing  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  years  of  oppres¬ 
sion  IS  still  in  the  beginning.”  What  that  economic 
beginning  already  represents  the  following  figures  will 
indicate.  And  remembering  those  thousand  Czech 
years,  a  curious  twist  takes  possession  of  me.  I  set  it 
down  here  because  of  its  agelong  truth.  Perhaps  I  have 
dreamt  it,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  more  than  once 
I  have  read — I  suppose  one  would  have  to  call  them 
threats — about  the  foreign  investments  held  in  this  island. 
What  these  investments  amount  to  I  do  not  know.  But 
let  us  put  a  figure  on  them,  say,  190  millions.  This  is  the 
axiom  of  Truth  to  which  I  refer.  The  heaviest  handicap 
that  can  be  imposed  on  a  nation  is  what  is  called 
encouragement.  Anyone  who  knows  Ireland,  knows 
that  every  pound  of  these  190  millions  was  won  by  its 
peasantry  out  of  its  soil.  What  that  soil  has  done  it 
can  if  necessary  do  again.  Now  what  I  am  striving  to 
get  at  is  this.  Suppose  that  it  were  metaphysically  or 
otherwise  possible,  in  certain  national  events,  to  clear 
these  190  millions  out  of  the  country,  it  would  react  like 
another  thousand  of  those  Czech  years  on  our  people. 
It  would  kill  encouragement.  It  would  vitalise  politics. 
They  could  not  help  but  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their 
destiny.  But  I  digress. 

”  Our  State,”  says  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Republic,  ”  is  led  by  a  generation  which 
has  lived  through  whole  decades  of  Austro-Hungarian 
misrule.  That  was  a  bad  training  for  majorities  and 
minorities  alike.  In  Czechoslovakia  the  minorities  do 
not  struggle  to  safeguard  their  national  existence — the 
defence  of  which  was  originally  the  task  of  the  treaties 
signed  in  Paris — but  for  a  share  in  the  government  and 
control  of  the  destinies  not  merely  of  the  minorities, 
but  of  the  whole  country.  We  demand,  therefore,  from 
these  minorities  that  they  shall  identify  themselves 
completely  with  the  State.”  There  is  another  way  of 
making  people  look  alike,  he  seems  to  say,  besides 
making  them  stoop.  There  is  a  plimsol  line  to  the 
patience  even  of  nationalities. 
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We  are  concerned  with  the  forest,  but  agriculture  in 
this  young  Republic  indicates  the  curve  that  perforce 
the  land  problem  in  our  country  must  ultimately 
follow  (i)  as  part  of  a  national  polity  of  economic 
independence,  (2)  in  preparation  for  the  maturity 
period  of  her  national  forests,  while  No.  i  again 
raises  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  the  Banking  Corporations  licensed  within  its 
dominion.  The  banker  is  the  custodian  of  the  wealth 
of  his  country  but,  as  in  the  natural  order,  there  are 
different  families  of  him.  There  is  the  order  of 
ascidiacea,  family  clavelinidae  which  increases  by  gem¬ 
mation,  by  the  aggregation  of  their  own  cells;  but  the 
bankers  of  the  Slovak  republic  do  not  belong  to  that 
order.  They  are  highly  developed  organisms,  for  in 
Czech  it  is  its  citizen  bankers  who  give  the  necessary 
impetus  to  agriculture.*  Banking  there  is  ‘  controlled  * 
from  her  Ministry  of  Finance.  Bankers  in  Czechoslovakia 
may  not  have  one  foot  on  the  Jura  Mountains  and  the 
other  on  the  Sierre  de  Credos,  outside  Madrid.  Her 
banks  not  merely  finance,  but  organise  her  experts  and 
men  of  business,  setting  afloat  the  industries  which  are 
the  rudder  of  agriculture,  and  its  propeller.  The  results 
are  sufficiently  startling.  Let  us  take  one  instance  in 
advance,  that  of  barley.  There  are  600  breweries,  1,100 
distilleries,  and  140  malt  factories  in  the  republic.  Were 
this  country  supporting  its  appropriate  population 
(based  on  Czech  density)  it  would  own  to-day  360 
breweries,  660  distilleries,  and  over  80  malt  factories; 
but  meanwhile  the  state  would  have  intervened  to  make 
(I  use  the  Czech  phrase)  “unprofitable  importations” 
impossible. 

It  involves  unremitting  labour,  but  in  Czechoslovakia 
the  constraint  and  burden  of  life  are  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  wholly  desirable.  So  from  whatever  angle  this 
basic  industry,  agriculture,  is  approached  all  is  square¬ 
bodied.  There  are  no  less  than  50  journals,  scientifi¬ 
cally  staffed,  devoted  exclusively  to  its  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  this  wise  state  the  farmer,  though 
now  owner  of  his  land,  remains  all  the  time  a  trustee 
for  the  commonweal.  The  whole  people  are  paramount. 

*  Czech  banks,  as  distinct  from  Austrian  or  German  banks, 
are  a  creation  of  the  last  two  decades.  To-day  in  Czech  terri¬ 
tories  alone  there  are  27  joint-stock  banks,  with  deposits  of 
15  billion  gold  crowns,  exclusively  in  Czech  hands. 
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The  State  takes  care  that  the  markets  for  his  produce 
shall  be  available;  and  the  markets  being  there,  he  in 
turn  must  make  his  land  yield  to  its  full  productive 
capacity  or  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  post — give  place 
to  others. 

But  let  us  proceed  orderly.  And  first,  par  avance, 
one  additional  word.  Irishmen  have  sustained  many 
reproaches,  but,  offset  against  these,  are  the  tributes 
paid  with  an  unstinted  generosity  to,  amongst  other 
things,  their  old  grace  of  manners  and  good  humour. 
Let  us  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  grace  of  manners 
is  more  than  slumbering.  After  the  close  of  the 
American  war  for  liberty  England  was  justifiably  bitter. 
To-day  England — I  do  not  refer  to  any  section  of 
Englishmen  but  England  as  a  whole— to-day  England  is 
not  merely  not  jealous  of,  but  watches  with  deep  and 
friendly  solicitude  to  see  this  land  build  stone  by  stone 
the  edifice  of  her  complete  economic  independence.  But 
the  American  war  of  liberty  occurred  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Civilisation  was  still  armour-clad.  “  If  our 
fathers  would  be  independent,”  said  Benjamin  Andrews, 
”  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  them  pay  for  it.”  Trade  was  land¬ 
locked.  The  country  was  honeycombed  with  loyalists. 
The  power  of  Congress  was  mocked.  The  land  was 
rent  by  faction.  Virginia,  like  an  aristocratic  spinster 
of  ambiguous  ancestry,  was  not  sure  if  she  had  ever 
heard  of  Massachussets.  ‘  My  state  ’  not  ‘  my  country* 
was  foremost  in  most  minds.  The  farmers  clamorous, 
reactionary,  loud-voiced,  were  a  drag  upon  all  progress. 
Distress  was  hydra-headed.  Among  the  rebel  leaders 
passions  and  recriminations  flamed  and  hissed,  and 
rose  like  a  dull  canopy  of  menace  over  a  riven  land. 
Frequently  the  duel  punctuated  their  quarrels.  To 
those  who  believed  in  the  permanence  of  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson  were  anathema.  In  the 
end  the  sanity  of  a  great  people  rose  supreme.  As 
they  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  so  they  came  out 
of  the  wilderness.  In  the  long  run  does  anything 
matter  save  the  fatherland?  To-day  those  pioneers, 
all  of  them,  are  our  inheritance,  the  goal  they  laboured 
towards  one  and  the  same  with  Masaryk*s.  And 
Masaryk.  ”  What  we  need,’*  says  Masaryk  (ringing 
patronymic),  ”  is  first  Realism,  the  doctrine  that  know¬ 
ledge  and  labour,  not  merely  political  independence,  are 
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the  essentials  of  free  existence,  and  second,  that  these 
three — knowledge,  labour  and  political  independence — 
form  only  the  lesser  part  of  spiritual,  or  perfect  national, 
independence.” 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  an  editorial  phrase,  Masaryk 
overwhelms  like  a  storm.  The  Lonely  Slovak  of  Prague 
he  is  affectionately  styled.  Differing  in  religion  from 
nine-tenths  his  fellow-countrymen,  everywhere,  by  the 
storm  force  of  his  genius,  this  inspired  leader  has 
brought  solace  to  the  hearths,  infused  a  new  life  into  the 
soul,  of  his  homeland.  But  to  return. 

If  figures  can  be  said  to  thrill,  Czech  figures  possess 
that  quality.  The  annual  value  of  her  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  amounts  to  445  millions  of  gold  crowns,  the 
absolute  percentages  of  her  livestock  being: — 
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no  room  even  to  wedge  in  what  the  Chevalier,  speaking 
of  our  country,  called  its  “national  slave  trade,  the 
traffic  in  the  castrated  beasts  of  a  debased  and  alien 
industry.” 

The  yield  figures  of  her  cultivated  lands  are  still  more 
striking.  Czechoslovakia  is  a  fresh  experience.  A 
bold  land,  she  looks  even  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the 
face.  For  in  Czech  parties  may  subsidise  or  float  papers 
and  greet  the  unseen  in  any  form  they  choose,  except 
of  course,  that  is,  those  in  the  wake  of  her  stern-boom, 
the  old  Imperialists.  They  are  fearfully  stern,  these 
Czechs  about  ‘  deceptive  colouration,’  that  amazing 
phenomenon  of  the  insect  world.  But  in  general  no¬ 
body  minds.  Colourful,  teeming  with  young  life,  all  is 
movement  and  dramatic  power,  restrained  only  by  a 
superb  patriotism.  And  supporting  this  thronged  life 
everywhere  is  her  productiveness.  Her  wheat  area  is 
double  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  raising  of  barley 
she  ranks  second  highest  in  the  world,  being  exceeded 
only  by  Denmark.  Rye  occupies  the  same  position, 
Germany  being  first.  (These  ratios  are  per  capita.)  Can 
anyone  explain — it  cannot  be  an  accident — why  we 
alone  of  all  these  European  nations  raise  only  importers, 
the  money-spiders  of  imported  grain  and  what-not,  raw 
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and  milled?  I  have  heard  the  chevalier  say  that,  like 
bad  anarchists,  they  should  be  suspended  from  their 
own  elevators. 

In  potatoes  (the  raw  material  of  starch  and  alcohol) 
this  impressive  country  is  also  second,  while  in  the 
production  of  beet  she  leads  the  whole  world.  She 
owns  over  190  sugar  factories,  10,000  flour  mills,  120 
starch,  13  yeast,  and  380  fruit-canning  factories.  Turn 
what  way  one  will,  in  every  direction  is  to  be  found  the 
same  dimension  of  patriotism.  Everywhere  John  and 
Paddy  and  Michael;  Walter,  Godolphin  and  Edward  (or 
whatever  their  names  be),  everywhere  her  bankers  are 
like  bees  fertilising  her  industries,  making  straight  the 
path  for  her  peasantry,  for  agriculture.  In  the  forest 
she  possesses  50  large  and  4,000  small  furniture  manu¬ 
factories.  She  has  seven  distinct  factories  where  her 
forest  seeds  are  sorted,  dried,  and  after  supplying  the 
great  State  nurseries,  then  exported.  Outside  forest 
and  agriculture,  she  owns  over  200  glass  factories  (to 
mention  one  industry)  and  3,000  finishing  establishments 
where  the  raw  glass  is  cut,  engraved,  etched  and 
painted.  Her  glass  is  famous  as  her  Pilsener  beer, 
while  a  mere  0.05  per  cent,  covers  the  cost  of  audit  and 
administration  of  all  this  superbly  organised  financial 
control.  Chapter  by  chapter  and  verse  by  verse,  every¬ 
where  the  same  tale  unfolds  itself.  And  they  are  not 
supermen,  the  people  who  are  doing  these  things.  The 
population  of  the  Republic  is  13,600,000,  made  up  of 
10,380,000  Catholics,  and  a  balance  of  various  religious 
denominations,  just  home-brewed,  home-loving  happy 
men  and  women,  who  as  it  so  chances  can  make  with 
their  own  hands  the  most  dainty,  dexterous,  tormenting 
things  of  beauty  in  all  Christendom,  a  people  governed 
by  the  ordinary  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  elected 
on  the  widest  possible  franchise. 

Such  are  the  people  who  have  adopted  the  most 
forward  forest  policy  in  Europe.  There  is  a  post- 
Adamite  story  told  of  the  law,  “What  documents,’* 
asked  the  examiner,  “  are  privileged  from  production  in 
Court?’’  And  the  pale-faced  aspirant  to  the  chair  of 
the  Chief  Justiceship  replied,  “  Documents  which  are 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  in,  such  as  tombstones.’’  It 
would  overload  this  appendix  to  enter  on  further  detail. 
Like  Minerva,  Czechoslovakia  has  issued  full  panoplied 
from  the  brain  of  liberty.  Except  a  life  saving  service 
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I  think  she  lacks  nothing.  But  then  she  is  an  inland 
State.  If  this  island  were  in  the  heart  of  Europe  it 
would  not  need  a  National  Lifeboat  Service  to  save 
citizens  from  drowning  in  the  Dodder.  And  on  the  other 
hand  Garrigue  Masaryk  has  saved  the  soul  of  a  nation. 
The  area  of  the  Republic  is  54,241,  square  miles,  or 
10,000  less  than  double  that  of  our  ancient  territory. 
Labour  is  limited  to  48  hours  per  week,  the  arrangement 
of  the  hours  being  matter  of  agreement.  And  guarding 
her  frontiers,  pouring  their  wealth  into  her  bosom,  like 
nuptial  curtains  around  this  young  wedded  land  and 
liberty,  stand  her  forests. 

Harassed  upon  all  sides  of  him  by  difficulties,  chasing 
most  often  after  will-o^-the-wisps  that  lead  him  ever 
deeper  into  the  morass,  the  Irish  farmer  turns  without 
hope  to  England,  though  if  he  rested  his  eyes  on  that 
part  of  it  which  adjoins  the  Wash,  he  might  learn  some¬ 
thing  to  his  advantage.  But  the  truth  is  that,  fruits 
of  her  past  political  and  industrial  wisdom,  England 
can  afford  to  buy  her  foodstuffs  abroad.  For  150  years 
she  has  just  allowed  her  agricultural  industry  to  mark 
time.  The  results  are  peculiar.  Why  is  it,”  asks 
Mr.  Bensusan  in  his  recent  book.  Latter  Day  Rural 
England,  “  that  north  of  England  farmers  grow  rye 
which  they  sell  to  Sweden  for  a  penny  a  lb.  to  buy  back 
the  same  rye  as  expensive  biscuits?  What  is  the  magic 
of  the  Swedish  bakery  that  makes  a  penny  worth  between 
IS.  3d.  and  IS.  6d?”  But  so  far  as  this  island  is 
concerned  such  results  are  more  than  peculiar.  Many 
of  us  regret  it,  but  the  meaning  of  them  for  us  is  this: 
forest  or  agriculture,  Ireland  must  look  not  to  England, 
but  to  the  small  progressive  states  of  Europe  for  salva¬ 
tion.  In  the  forest  the  facts  are  self-evident.  England 
has  organised  a  new  forest  service  on  lines  worthy  of 
close  study,  but  outside  that  she  can  offer  this  country 
no  real  forest  data,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  has 
none.  We  must  look  elsewhere,  to  Germany  by  prefer¬ 
ence.  Moreover  her  forest  policy  is  directed  to  ends 
as  wide  apart  from  every  vital  interest  of  this  land,  as 
it  is  well  conceivable  they  could  be.  It  is  no  different 
with  agriculture.  So,  if  not  in  Sweden,  in  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia  perhaps,  the  farmer  may  find  the 
answer  to  the  problem  which  is  distracting  him.  And 
he  will  discover  one  thing  in  the  course  of  his  enquiry 
that  he  must  not  allow  to  dishearten  him.  Czecho- 
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Slovakia  is  not  England  or  this  country.  She  has  to 
work  to  live;  that  is  to  say  she  has  none  of  the  great 
empire  resources  and  individual  wealth  of  England 
behind  her.  So  in  that  republic  the  farmer  will  rub  his 
eyes  when  he  opens  his  morning  paper,  for  he  will  miss, 
column  upon  endless  column,  his  daily  diorama  of  sport. 
Folks  must  rubber  around  sometimes,  but  life  is  serious 
in  Czech.  Sport  there  is  allotted  its  appropriate  space 
and  ordering  in  the  national  life,  but  what  that  space 
amounts  to  is  another  matter. 

The  people  of  Ireland  in  considering  the  relations 
between  the  various  ministries  of  government,  and 
between  the  Gaeltacht,  the  forest  and  their  fertile  plains, 
will  find  much  of  importance  to  them  in  the  Land  Reform 
laws,  and  polity  generally,  of  this  republic.  There 
they  may  study  the  great  system  in  progress  of  internal 
colonisation,  its  magnitude  and  implications,  the  new 
status  of  what  are  known  as  “  unity  ”  or  state  farms 
limited  in  area  from  about  14  to  35  acres  (size  depending 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil);  land  incapable  of  mortgage 
or  alienation,  for  in  Czechoslovakia  the  farmer^— outside 
the  forest-™-the  great  producing  unit,  is  protected  from 
himself  and  from  the  banker.  In  that  country,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  banker  must  justify  the  license  permitted 
him  by  the  state,  the  national  grounds  for  his  existence. 
There  the  people  of  this  land  will  see  the  ancient  polity  of 
this  island,  to  use  the  Chevalier  Hegarty’s  words,  “stood 
upon  its  head  and  turned  upside  down,”  the  result,  those 
10,000  flour  mills  and  all  the  rest  of  them;  for  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  the  government  does  not  get  down  to  hard 
facts.  Instead  it  has  taken  up  these  facts  and  made 
the  reactionary  elements  in  its  country  swallow  them. 
It  has  taken  the  ‘  ploughing  sands  ’  and  ‘  tilting  at 
windmills  ’  shibboleths,  snapped  them  in  two,  and 
tossed  them,  without  unnecessary  exertion,  where  they 
belong.  “  It  has  broken  the  jaws  of  the  wicked  and 
taken  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth,”  and  in  the  process 
treated  him  (“so  long  as  he  does  not  endanger  the 
success  of  the  work  ”)  with  an  indulgence  not  always 
measured  by  his  deserts,  but  by  the  traditions  of  a 
notable  race. 

The  size  of  the  “  unity  ”  farm,  however,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  give  a  wrong  impression.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  the  policy  of  the  Republic,  in  dealing  with 
large  estates,  to  lower  the  standard  of  farming.  Austro- 
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Hungarian  peer  or  Czech  peasant,  no  citizen  may  own 
more  than  150  arable  hectares  of  the  sireland,  but  in 
the  process  of  “  internal  colonisation  owners  of  these 
large  estates  may  have  reserved  to  them,  with  the 
original  buildings,  that  maximum,  or,  where  available, 
250  hectares  waste  and  'arable.  The  dignity  that 
attaches  to  such  larger  isolated  holdings  being  upheld 
in  pursuance  of  a  definite  state  policy. 

It  is  all  very  wonderful  but  where  the  forest  is  cared, 
there  the  whole  economy  of  the  state — Sweden, 
Denmark,  France,  wherever  it  be — bears  the  test  of 
acute  examination.  And  if  in  these  pages  the  limits 
of  my  subject  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  exceeded 
the  justification  in  part  is  this:  In  a  state  like  Eire,  sparkl¬ 
ing  with  pessimism,  opulent  in  young  manhood  resolved 
upon  her  greatness  in  the  life  of  the  spirit,  whatever 
helps  the  wise  reforesting  of  the  land  feeds  that  resolve. 
The  forest  is  the  handmaid  of  agriculture,  and  within 
the  ‘  official  ’  span  of  one  generation  can  command  all 
eyes,  towering  aloft  to  lift  itself,  like  a  new  sacred  fire 
kindled  upon  the  Easter  day  of  a  new  and  resurrected 
Ireland. 


IV. 

Walnuts 

I  HAVE  read  or  heard  it  stated — I  cannot  recall  which — 
that  the  fig,  walnut  and  Spanish  chestnut,  do  not  ripen 
their  fruits  in  Ireland.  The  sweet  or  Spanish  chestnut, 
unfortunately,  does  not  mature  its  fruit  in  our  country, 
but  I  have  eaten  home-grown  figs  almost  as  luscious 
as  you  will  pluck  them  in  Calabria.  And  as  to  the 
walnut,  the  mean  annual  temperature  in  Ireland,  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  corresponds  with  South  Britain, 
where  the  walnut  flourishes.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference  between  the  climates  of  these  two  areas. 
While  our  mean  winter  temperature  is  stated  to  be 
two  degrees  higher,  our  mean  summer  temperature  is 
two  degrees  lower.  These  two  degrees  do  make  a 
difference,  but  as  we  are  not  going  to  grow  walnuts  for 
commerce  on  a  national  scale  the  difference  is  not 
material. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  Loudon  says  the  walnut  ripens  its  fruit  (in 
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fine  seasons)  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh.  Loudon  also 
mentions  a  curiously  interesting  thing  which  I  think  I 
might  be  justified  in  rescuing.  He  is  talking  about  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  walnut  fruit  is  prepared  and 
served  in  different  countries.  “  In  Limerick/’  he  says, 
“it  is  customary  to  put  a  pair  of  fine  Limerick  gloves 
into  a  walnut  shell,  and  a  dish  of  walnuts  with  this  kind 
of  kernel  is  sometimes  presented  at  table.’’  This, 
however,  was  in  the  early  19th  century.  We  did  not 
then  import  our  gloves  from  Italy,  our  hose  from 
Germany,  our  lamp  chimneys  from  Czechoslovakia. 
The  drummer  had  not  yet  put  his  extensive  face  in  at 
the  information  window  of  this  country.  We  did  not 
dine  in  West-of-England  broadcloth  to  the  strains  of 
music  made  in  Austro-Hungary. 

Last  Christmas  I  asked  for  a  box  of  Irish  chocolates 
in  a  shop  in  Waterford. 

“Do  you  object  to  buy  Rowntree’s?’’  a  pale-faced 
young  man  behind  the  counter  enquired. 

Now  I  think  English,  like  French,  chocolates  particu¬ 
larly  fine  when  you  get  them  good,  but  the  shop  was 
crowded.  I  felt  at  a  loss  what  exactly  to  say.  It 
was  a  flank  movement  and  most  unfair. 

“  No,’’  I  stammered,  “  but  having  only  a  few  shillings 
to  spare  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  help  the  lads  up 
in  Dublin.  I  had  some  sent  me  last  Christmas,’’  said 
I,  “  and  they  were  real  good.’’ 

“We  have  given  up  stocking  them,’’  he  replied.  “Our 
customers  wouldn’t  buy  them.’’ 

The  operative  word  in  that  reply,  mark  you,  is  ‘  Our.’ 

He  spoke  austerely.  Now  who  were  these  ‘  Our  ’  is 
what  has  since  been  puzzling  me.  But  Waterford  is  a 
seaport.  Perhaps  his  firm  only  did  a  foreign  trade  in 
chocolates. 

But  suppose  you  went  in  to  an  English  grocer  and 
asked  him — with  the  shop  crowded — for  a  good  box  of 
English  chocolates  and  he  said  that  “  our  customers 
wouldn’t  .  .  .’’  There!  England  is  not  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  .  .  .  Let  us  leave  it  at  that.  The  wealth  of  a 
nation  once  controlled,  “  Buy  its  native  Goods  ’’  goes 
through  the  scuppers.  You  do  not  ask  a  man  to  sleep 
in  his  bed.  His  wife  and  money  are  in  it.  Remember 
Czech.  Great  people  the  Czechs.  They  dine  their 
enemies  there  to  watch  them.  Prague  is  their  capital 
city. 
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V. 

The  Bards  and  the  Forest 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
learned  as  to  the  origin  of  the  letter-names  of  the  Gaelic 
alphabet.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  these  vocalisations 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  tracts — found  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  and  elsewhere — edited  by  Calder  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Auraicept  na  n-Eces  ’  (Edinburgh,  1917). 

The  matter  is  of  more  than  mere  academic  interest. 
One  explanation  offered  of  these  orthoepic  sounds  is 
that  they  derive  from  corresponding  names  of  certain 
of  the  pupils  of  the  mythical  Fenius  Farsaith.  A  second 
is  the  tree-explanation  mentioned  in  the  text,  while  some 
scholars  regard  all  explanations  as  pure  invention.  The 
arguments,  however,  that  go  to  weaken  the  tree  origin 
are  not  very  convincing.  Trees  were  classified  in 
ancient  Ireland  upon  somewhat  similar  lines  to  the  old 
Roman  system.  Three  at  least  of  the  indigenous  trees 
to  be  found  in  the  orders  as  set  out  in  the  Brehon  tracts 
are  not  now  recognisable  from  their  names:  so,  as  to 
these  letter-names,  Calder  similarly  observes  that  some 
of  the  trees  from  which  they  are  said  to  derive  are  not 
known  to-day;  while  some  (in  the  list  that  follows) 
appear  to  have  been  assigned,  much  in  the  arbitrary 
way  it  is  alleged  that  the  bards  themselves  acted  in  the 
first  instance.  Even  amongst  those  who  accept  the 
botanical  derivation  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  diacritical, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  U.’  Some  hold  it  derives  from 
Ur,  heath;  others  from  ubhar,  the  yew  tree.  Some 
attribute  the  sounds  definitely  to  certain  trees,  while 
still  others  maintain,  and  with  some  show  of  authority, 
that  the  bards,  in  assigning  a  tree-name  to  a  letter, 
simply  selected  a  tree  the  initial  letter  of  whose  name 
corresponded  with  that  symbol,  thus  ‘  1/  they  say,  is 
referable  to  iodha,  one  of  the  old  names  for  yew. 

What  does  appear  to  emerge  from  it  all,  to  the  plain 
man  taking  an  egg  to  his  tea,  is  that  (i)  certain  scholars 
— at  a  period  so  remote  that  all  toll  is  lost  of  it — did 
record  this  botanical  (or  rather  arboreal)  fitness  of  the 
■original  letter-names,  and  (2)  the  majority  of  these 
names,  even  to-day,  exhibit  a  sound  similarity  with  the 
trees  from  which  they  are  said  to  derive,  a  similarity  so 
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remarkable  as,  in  less  exacting  countries,  to  silence 
doubt.  But  perhaps  I  am  preaching  to  the  converted. 

If  we  cannot  see,  touch  or  weigh  the  soul,  we  can 
(sometimes)  hear  it,  listen  to  it  through  the  mystic  virtue 
of  the  inscribed  word.  Nevertheless  this  world  would 
be  like  a  heron-haunted  flat  if  there  were  no  controversy. 
Even  criticism — a  placid  and  severe  art — can  become 
exciting,  when  the  artist  (which  to  the  everlasting  honour 
of  a  great  art  seldom  happens)  is  charged  with  a 
sufficiently  high  voltage  of  crude  animosities. 

The  following  are  the  derivative  names  now  assigned 
to  the  letters  of  the  Gaelic  alphabet  with  their  tree 
equivalents: — 

A — Alim  derived  from  the  Gaelic  for  Palm. 


B — Beith  , , 

9  9 

9  9 

Birch. 

C— Coll 

9  9 

9  9 

Hazel. 

D — Dair  , , 

9  9 

9  9 

Oak. 

E — Eadha  ,, 

» > 

>  f 

Aspen. 

F — Fearn  ,, 

9  9 

9  9 

Alder. 

G — Gath  ,, 

i  > 

9  9 

Ivy  al.  gort 

H— Uath 

9  9 

9  9 

Whitethorn. 

I — lodha  , , 

9  9 

9  9 

The  Yew  Tree. 

L — Luis  ,, 

9  9 

)  > 

Quicken. 

M — Muin  , , 

9  9 

9  9 

Vine. 

N — Nuin  ,, 

9  9 

9  9 

Ash. 

0 — Oir  , , 

9  9 

9  9 

Broom. 

P — Peith  ,, 

9  9 

9  9 

Dwarf  Elder. 

R — Ruis  ,, 

9  9 

9  9 

The  Elder. 

S— Sail 

9  9 

9  9 

Willow. 

T — Teithne  ,, 

9  9 

9  9 

Furze. 

U— Ur 

» » 

9  9 

Heath  or  Ubhar. 

VI. 

The  modern  lumber  forest  and  Douglas  Fir 

In  reference  to  the  growth  of  Douglas  fir,  also  its  family 
correspondence  with  yew,  a  few  additional  words  may 
be  pardoned.  The  striking  similarities  between  the 
wood  of  the  Douglasii  and  that  of  the  yew  give  it 
national,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  economic,  appeal. 
And  in  appreciation  of  the  position  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
formerly  held  by  yew,  what  can  one  do  better  than  quote 
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Evelyn?  Writing  in  Sylva  he  says:  Since  the  use  of 
bows  has  been  laid  aside  the  propagation  of  this  tree 
is  quite  foreborne,  but  the  neglect  of  it  is  to  be  deplored, 
seeing  that  our  barrenest  grounds  and  coldest  mountains 
might  be  profitably  replenished  with  it ;  I  say,  profitably, 
for  inlayers  and  cabinet  makers  (particularly  for 
marquetry  flooring)  most  gladly  employ  it,  and  in 
Germany  they  wainscot  their  stoves  with  boards  of  this 
material.  It  is  likewise  used  for  the  bodies  of  lutes, 
bowls,  wheels,  cogs  of  mills,  and  pins  for  pulleys;  yea, 
for  tankards  to  drink  out  of.’* 

As  to  growth,  the  Douglas  fir  seems  to  grow  like  great 
lords  travelled  in  olden  time,  in  a  coach-and-six.  At 
Murthley  Castle,  Perthshire,  a  Douglas  Fir  sown  from 
seed  attained  a  height  of  86  feet  in  45  years,  with  a 
girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  of  8  feet  10  inches. 
Increasing  in  grace  and  amplitude  with  the  vigour  of 
a  climbing  rose  in  the  zenith  of  high  summer,  this  great 
tree  reaches  up  to  sunlight  as  the  parched  tongues  of 
cattle  reach  out  for  rain. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  writing  in  this  book 
from  the  appearance  of  authority,  yet  no  idea  of  robing 
it  in  the  vesture  of  any  sylvan — is  it  deity? — has  entered 
into  it.  Life  is  too  short.  The  setting  was  just  new. 
There  had  been  sporadic  essays,  but  any  sustained 
treatment  of  the  forest  in  Anglo-Irish  literature  was  far 
to  seek.  But  the  real  difficulty  has  been  its  responsibi¬ 
lities,  for  however  regarded  its  responsibilities  robe  the 
State  in  a  new  lustre.  And  they  are  not  light,  these 
responsibilities.  Even  in  the  lumber  forest,  a  false  step 
might  prove  the  commencement  of  calamity.  Permit 
me  to  cite  one  illustration,  limited  in  scope. 

During  the  European  war  a  big  business  was  done  in 
England  in  so-called  Scotch  fir.  The  Baltic  ports  were 
closed.  Manufacturers  of  wood-wool  had  either  to  close 
down  or  use  the  native  timber  (stuff  grown  180  to  240 
stems  to  the  acre).  Then  came  the  armistice  and 
re-opening  of  those  ports,  and  with  that  re-opening  the 
trade  in  English  “  tops  ”  fell  to  pieces.  The  loose- 
grown  pinus  sylvestris  with  its  diastyle  spacing,  charged 
with  great  knots,  with  dampness,  density  and  weight 
(incidentally  an  important  item  in  transportation)  was 
dropped  as  it  had  been  taken  up.  British  foresters  had 
not  yet  realised  that  modern  forestry  is  a  live-wire,  that 
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the  methods  of  William  III  (himself  a  fan  to  the  forest) 
might,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  out  of  date  in  the  20th 
century. 

So  I  have  seen  the  wood  of  the  Douglas  fir  compared 
to  medium  picea  excelsa,  the  common  spruce.  I  don’t 
think  they  can  be  compared  at  all,  though  they  have 
some  qualities  in  common,  but  if  a  shoemaker  deal  only 
in  brogues,  you  do  not  expect  to  find  in  him  an  elegant 
discrimination  of  the  merits  of  suede.  In  the  physical 
world,  the  learned  say,  a  body  is  at  rest  in  the  place 
it  is  fit  for.  In  fine,  “  and  to  speak  a  bold  and  noble 
truth,”  as  Evelyn  says,  to  this  land  the  Douglas  fir,  with 
his  sister,  the  spruce,  may  well  prove  the  wood  of  that 
ark  which  is  going  to  save  her  from  the  rapidly  rising 
waters.  The  Douglas  is  big  and  important.  And  with 
its  coming  one  thing  will  be  settled  definitely  in  the 
Constitution.  With  forests  of  Douglasii  in  bearing  it 
will  not  be  needful — for  the  wings  by  then  necessary  to 
our  Custom  House — to  send  out  Irish  money  to  Tasmania 
for  its  oak  or  import  greywood  from  the  forests  of 
Central  Asia,  say  for  the  little  oasis  at  Inchicore.  The 
pseudotsuga  taxifolia  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  mam¬ 
moth  industrial  exploitation  of  the  tideland  spruce.  It 
is  not  as  suitable  for  ramrods,  for  instance,  as  the 
purpleheart  of  Brazil.  It  merely  stands,  as  in  the  old 
princely  days  of  the  Gael  the  yew  stood,  a  Menasseh  ben 
Israel  among  lumber  trees,  and  with  this  modern  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  it  needs  no  century-long  wait  to  pour  its  riches 
into  the  lap  of  the  nation,  to  help  in  planting  snug  in 
this  wood-starved  country  the  parents,  and  wives  and 
children,  of  her  ever-increasing  unemployed,  to  heal  the 
sores  of  her  poverty.  Like  a  field  of  ripened  wheat  it 
converts  sunlight  into  gold,  and  with  a  rapidity  in  the 
life  of  the  forest  that  to  our  ancestors  would  have  been 
unbelievable. 

In  conclusion. 

In  Japan,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  arrangement  of 
living  flowers  has  been  recognised  as  a  fine  art.  It  has 
its  own  schools,  laws  and  traditions,  and  is  surrounded 
by  ”  an  enthusiasm,  a  delicacy,  and  a  refinement  of 
dainty  pedantry,  that  even  in  its  most  stilted  and 
artificial  forms,  is  full  of  charm.” 

So  in  that  land  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun  we  discover 
that  it  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  highest  compliment 

(D  692)  U 
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that  can  be  paid  a  guest,  to  ask  that  he  would  make  an 
extempore  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  the  house  where 
he  is  visiting.  Blundering  ahead  he  is  bound  by  his 
contrasts  in  line  and  form,  and  colour,  to  offend  in 
some,  perhaps  in  many  ways,  the  less  ponderous  dis¬ 
criminations  of  those  whom  he  would  serve  and  please, 
to  whom  he  is  indebted;  but  the  ceremonial  is  old  as 
Japan  herself  and  one  perfumed  by  an  interchange  of 
those  sentiments,  which  themselves  are  the  complement 
of  life  indulgently  lived. 

So,  incited  by  the  Chevalier,  I  too,  an  evanescent 
guest — individually  are  we  not  all  passing  guests — have 
exercised  this  privilege.  I  have  blundered  ahead,  but 
if  the  owners  of  this  land,  the  whole  common  people, 
be  moved  to  extend  their  indulgence  to  my  compositions 
—I  have  placed  the  scissors,  my  manifest,  beside  my 
studies — -it  will  be  my  undeserved  reward  for  this  im¬ 
perfect  attempt  to  re-arrange  the  flowers  of  their 
prosperity. 


GLOSSARY. 


This  gloss  of  botanical  and  other  terms  has  been  added  to 

provide  a  ready  reference,  where  a  meaning  or  value  has  tor 

the  moment  escaped  the  memory. 

Acuminate,  ending  in  a  feather-like,  tapering  point. 

Adnate,  congenitally  united  or  grown  together,  said  of  the  union 
of  unlike  parts  as  flower  and  leaf. 

Axil,  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper  side  of  a 
leaf-stalk  with  the  stem. 

Blackheart,  a  disease  produced  by  damp,  prevalent  in  ash, 
rendering  the  wood  useless  for  outdoor  purposes. 

Bract,  a  leaf  subtending  a  flower,  frequently  inconspicuous. 

Ciliate,  from  L.  ciliumj  an  eyelid;  having  cilia  or  hair-like 
processes. 

Charcoal,  Carbon  forms  50  per  cent,  of  forest  timber  :  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  ash  the  balance. 

Cones,  form  a  readily  distinguishing  mark  of  conifers.  Cedar 
barrel-shaped,  3  to  5  inches.  Larch  about  i  in.  Spruce, 
pendulous  with  persistent  scales,  5  to  7  in.  Silver  fir,  erect, 
cylindrical,  6  to  8  in.  Pinus  sylvestris,  rugged,  2^  to  4  in. 
Before  opening,  if  exposed  to  artificial  heat  the  beautiful 
membraneous  winged  seeds  may  be  withdrawn. 

Cord,  American  or  Irish  cord— -128  cubic  feet — 8  x  4  x  4  of 
piled  logs. 

Delbergia,  Rosewood. 

Digitate,  divided  into  finger-like  lobes,  said  of  leaves. 

Education,  In  Denmark  the  higher  education  of  foresters  com¬ 
menced  in  1786.  At  present  there  are  3  Professors  of 
Silviculture  proper,  and  10  Professors  and  s  lecturers  in 
cognate  subjects. 

Exogenous,  outward-growing,  as  the  main  timber  trees,  opposed 
to  endogenous.  “  Man  is  the  noble  endogenous  plant  which 
grows,  like  the  palm,  from  within  outward.”  An  exogen 
consists  of  pith,  medullary  sheath,  heartwood,  alburnum  or 
sapwood,  the  cambrium  layer  or  zone  of  cells  between  bark 
and  wood,  and  the  bark.  See  Growth. 
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Footstalk,  the  petiole  of  a  leaf  or  peduncle  of  a  flower. 

Galls,  produced  by  different  hymenopterous  insects.  Every  part 
of  the  oak,  root,  bark,  bud  and  leaf  are  subject  to  attack. 
The  most  beautiful  galls  are  those  known  as  oak  apples. 
The  galls  of  commerce  are  the  product  of  a  fly  of  W.  Asia 
and  S.  Europe.  See  hymenoptera. 

Glabrous,  smooth,  without  hair. 

Green  Oak,  deadwood  of  the  quercus  robur  produced  by  a 
fungus.  The  timber  so  diseased  is  scarce  and  very  highly 
prized.  Attempts  to  produce  the  effect  artificially  have 
failed. 

Growth  of  tree,  moisture  absorbed  by  roots  rises  through  stem, 
as  sap,  to  form  leaves.  Leaves  absorb  carbon  thickening 
sap.  In  the  fall,  the  sap  re-descends  inside  the  bark  adding 
another  exogenous  layer  to  tree. 

Gunter’s  chain,  7.Q2  ins.  =  i  link.  100  =  i  chain. 

Gummers,  Turpentine  tappers.  The  resiniers  of  the  Landes. 

Honeydew,  the  sweet  substance  ejected  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
by  certain  aphids. 

Hygroscopicity,  tendency  of  wood  to  absorb  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture. 

Hymenoptera,  constitute  the  highest  group  or  rank  in  all 
respects  among  insects.  Head  distinct,  mouth  parts  fitted 
for  biting  and  suction,  perceptive  senses  highly  developed. 
The  hymenoptera  include  ants,  wasps,  bees,  sawflies,  and 
most  of  the  parasitic  insects.  The  hylobius  abietes  and  all 
beetles  and  weevils  belong  to  the  order  Coleoptera. 

Impari,  L.  imfarj  unequal. 

Involucre,  the  ring  of  bracts  surrounding  the  base  of  a  flower 
cluster. 

Juniper,  The  /.  virginiana  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  juniper,  the 
dark  berries  of  which  are  employed  in  making  gin. 

Lumber,  derives  from  Lombards,  those  early  moneylenders  and 
pawnbrokers.  A  Lombard  room,  where  pledged  articles 
were  stored,  became  in  time  a  lumber  room.  Application  to 
sawn  timber  first  made  in  America.  In  the  Port  of  London 
lumber  is  measured  according  to  the  Petrograd  standard,  a 
standard  representing  165  cubic  feet. 

Medullary  rays,  the  transverse  cellular  septa  or  dividing  walls 
extending  from  pith  to  cortex  of  exogenous  plants,  called 
by  joiners  silver-grain;  a  splitting  of  the  timber  following 
these  rays  is  known  as  heartshake.  Rays  are  of  two  kinds, 
broad  and  narrow.  The  Sweet  Chestnut  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  oak  by  the  absence  of  the  broad  rays.  The 
medullary  rays  convey  the  secretions  of  the  bark  to  the 
pith  necessary  for  its  nourishment. 
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Methyl  alcohol,  Methyl,  with  combining  power  of  unity,  exists 
only  in  combination  as  in  M — alcohol  (CH3HO).  M — alcohol, 
a  solvent,  fuel  and  denaturant,  is  obtained  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  of  wood.  Methylated  spirit  is  ethyl-alcohol 
with  10  per  cent,  methyl — A. 

Metric  ton,  equals  .Q842  Irish  or  long  ton,  or  1.10231  short  or 
American  tons. 

Oak,  iron  accounts  for  one-twelfth  weight  of  oak. 

Obcordate,  inversely  cordate.  Heart-shaped,  but  with  the  notch 
opposite  the  stem. 

Orbicular,  perfectly  or  very  nearly  round. 

Oregon  pine,  a  trade  name  of  Douglas  fir. 

Palmately,  having  lobes,  usually  five,  that  diverge  from  the 
apex  of  the  petiole. 

Petiole,  the  stalk  or  support  that  bears  the  blade  or  expanded 
portion  of  the  leaf. 

Pinnate,  feather-shaped,  more  particularly  applied  to  compound 
leaves  in  which  the  leaflets  occur  along  the  sides  of  a 
common  petiole,  as  in  the  rowan,  locust  and  common  ash. 

Pome,  Apple-like  fruit.  (Also  the  tiny  ecclesiastical  metal  ball 
containing  hot  water  for  warming  the  fingers  of  the  priest 
formerly  used  in  the  Roman  Church.) 

Prices,  the  marketing  of  home-grown  timber  is  effected  under 
conditions  different  from  those  applying  to  the  imported, 
but  the  difference  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  prices  taken 
as  a  minimum  in  the  text. 

Racemes,  a  flower  cluster  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged 
singly  at  intervals  on  an  elongated  common  axis,  as  in  the 
cherry. 

Riga  Whitewood,  picea  excelsa,  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
common  spruce,  the  white  deal  of  commerce,  is  known. 

Ringshake,  or  cupshake.  It  follows  the  annular  rings,  these 
being  sometimes  wholly  separated. 

Sandblast,  a  jet  of  sand  propelled  at  great  force,  cutting  away 
hard  while  leaving  soft  substances  practically  unaffected. 
Used  also  in  etching  on  glass  and  marble. 

Sandflight,  such  as  on  the  Landes  in  France,  the  Norfolk  coast 
in  England,  in  the  Jutland,  and  more  recently  on  a  minor 
scale  in  the  county  Donegal. 

Scantling.  The  width  in  inches  multiplied  by  thickness  and 
divided  into  144  gives  the  length  in  feet. 

Scarious,  membranaceous,  thin,  dry,  not  green;  scaly. 
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Sessile,  without  stalk,  immediately  attached  to  the  base,  said 
of  a  leaf  or  stigma. 

Silver-leaf,  in  apple  and  plum  orchards  this  disease,  mainly  due 
to  a  fungus,  may  be  particularly  destructive.  Leaves  be¬ 
come  leaden  or  silver  coloured.  It  spreads  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Softwoods,  grown  under  highly  scientific  management,  it  is  now 
fully  established  that  the  mature  timber  raised  on  this  side 
equals  the  best  American.  Soft  are  distinguished  from  hard 
woods  by  lightness  of  bulk  and  absence  of  medullary  rays. 

Spray,  a  branch  with  dependent  branchlets. 

Swelling,  the  swelling  and  shrinkage  of  timber  continues  for 
an  indeterminate  number  of  years.  The  causes  are  not 
fully  understood.  To  be  distinguished  from  seasoning. 

Tensile,  strength  in  proportion  to  dead  weight.  Douglas  fir  has 
30  per  cent,  greater  tensile  strength  than  steel  per  pound 
weight.  Tables  of  working  stresses  should  be  consulted 
for  further  information. 

Tree  nails,  slender  pieces  of  hardwood,  as  oak  or  acacia,  used 
in  fencing  and  ship-building. 

Water,  percentages  of,  in  freshly  felled  timber:  Hornbeam,  18; 
Ash,  28;  Oak,  34;  Pine,  3q;  Larch,  48;  Poplar,  50. 

Wireworms,  the  larvae  of  different  kinds  of  beetles.  Wireworms 
do  affect  timber  trees,  but  only  in  the  “  nursery  ” — seedlings 
and  very  young  plants. 

Wood-pulp,  serves  as  a  ‘  cleaning  department  ’  for  the  spruce 
forest,  as  timber  of  all  sizes  at  maturity  can  be  used  with 
identical  results,  as  well  as  the  waste-over  when  lumbered 
for  the  planing  mills.  In  Sweden  forest  products  amount 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  national  exports. 
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